











* s “0 day most cesm, nost bright...» ° 
The week we:e dirk but for thy ht ; 
° SEPTEMBER 1, 1869. Thy torch doth show the way.”—Herbert, PART XII—VOL. V. e 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY (PATENTED SYSTEM). CHU BB’S 


as oe \EWIN MOSELYe 5p NEW PATENT SAFES, 


STEFL-PLATED, WITH 
All other processes entirely superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, | To Resiss WEDGES, DRILLS, & FIRE. 


DENTI sts” DIAGONAL BOLTS 


rominvent advantages are thus summarily characterised by the Lancet, the medical 
Sootaoten, and the press :—Perfect feneneatey from pot io kiod of operation PATENT DETECTOR LOCKS. 
avoided, unparalleled comfort, utility, economy, durability, a wonderfully jite.jike C ASH, P APER. AND WRITING BOXES 
. le 


aprearance—fees considerably. less than usually charged for ordinary descriptions A “ 2 
of artificial teeth. Messrs. Lewin Mosely and Sons (the oldest established English Illlustrated Price Lists gratie and post free. 
dentists), 30, BERNERS ST., OXFUR® ST., and 448, STRAND (opposite Charing- CHUBB & SON 
cross Railway Station, and over the Telegraph Office). Teeth from 5s.; sets from + 
6 to 30 guineas, 57, St. Paul's Charehyard, London; 28, Lord-st.. Liverpool ; 
CONSULTATION AND EVERY INFORMATION FRERF. 68,Cross-st., Manchester; & Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 


STARCH. 


Tnose Lavres who have not yet used the Gienrie.p Srarcn, are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully 
follow out the directions printed on every package. It is rather more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it is the finest Starch they ever used: 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


The Willcox & Gibbs Silent 
Sewing Machine sent for a Month’s 
trial, free and Carriage paid, to any 

















station in the Kingdom. 


Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. 


WILLCOX AND GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 
1385 REGENT STREET, & 150 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


ROBERT HORNE, 


HOUSE PAINTER AND DECORATOR, 
41, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURER OF POMPEIAN PAPERHANGINGS. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken of your rest bya sick child, suffering with 
" ain of cutting teeth? Go at once to achemist,and get a bottle of MRS, WINSLUW’S 
OOTHING SYRUP. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately, it is perfectly harm- 
eae it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in America, and is highly recom- 
mended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child; it softens the 
gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known remedy for 
dysentery and diarrhcea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be sure and ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and see that “Curtis and Perkins, New York and London,” 
is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it.—Sold by all Medicine Deaiers at 
1s. 14d. per Bottle. London Depot, 205, High Holborn. 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


Scottish Provident Institution, 


EDINBURGH, 6, 8ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON, 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. DUBLIN, 16, COLLEGE GREEN. 


IN THIS SOCIETY alone Members can assure with right to share in the Whole Profits for Moderate Pre- 
miums. In OTHER OFFICES they may assure at Rates as low, but without any prospect of additions: 
OR, they may obtain the right to Profits, but only by payment of excessive Rates, 


TRANSFER OF ASSURANCES. 


From the lowness of its Rates, this Society is peculiarly suited to the case of those who may. have joined Offices of less 
established position, and may now wish to transfer their Assurances. Even though of many yeers’ continuance, there may 
be a pecuniary gain in surrendering the existing Assurance, and opening a new one with this Office. 


The average (participating) Premium in other Offices for £1000, at age 30, is slightly under £25. The Premium for 
£1000 in this Office, at age 35 (five years older), is only £23: 8:4; and two years later, at age 37, still only £24: 16:8. 
So that one who had assured with such an office seven years before would not be subjected to any increase in. his yearly 
payments, while he ought to receive a sum in hand from the other office for the surrender. 


FLOUR AND OATMEAL. 


FLOUR (ESSEX), Warranted free from Adulteration, to any part of London (not less than 14 lbs.) carriage free. Whites for Pastry, 
holds, r ded for Bread-making; Seconds; Wheat Meal, for Brown Bread. Hest Fine and Course Scotch Oatmeal, Flower 
Lentils, Maize Meal, Scotch Brose Meal, American Hominy Meal, &c. HORSNAIL & CATCHPOOL, Bullford Steam Mills, Witham, Esséx; 
455. Goswell Road, City Road, E.C. ; 40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; and 311, Caledonian Road, N. Directions for Bread-making, gratis, ‘lerms, Cash, 
A half-sack (140 lus.) carriage free to any Kailway Station within 200 miles. Circular of Prices by Post. Address, HORSNAIL & CATCHPOOL, 
| Liverpool Road, London, N. 
NOTE.—HORSNAIL & CATCHPOOL obtain their Oatmeal, both fine and round, from, the best 


Scotch Millers. Large Consumers treated with. 











OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. DOBIE will open an Establishment for Young Ladies in 53, Melville Street, 
Edinburgh, ou the Ist ot October. The FIRsT’ MASTERS in their several departments are engaged. A highly qualified FOREIGN 
GUVERNESS wiil be resident in the House, Prospectuses with retereace may be had at 53, Melville Street, or will Le forwarded on application. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


MAKING THE 


CELEBRATED ELASTIC OR DOUBLE-LOCK STITCH. 
Vee 


IN ADDITION TO 
STITCHING, HEMMING, FELLING, TUCKING, GATHERING, QUILTING, CORNING, 
“BINDING AND BRAIDING. 


THEY EMBROIDER BEAUTIFULLY. 
INSTRUCTION GRATIS.—PROSPECTUS FREE. 


ALSO LOCK-STITCH MACHINES FOR TAILORS, BOOTMAKERS, ETC. 
150, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, W., & 59, BOLD-STREET, LIVERPOOL, 























dhe Editor of Tur SuNpayY Macazinr, while deeply grateful for the kind tone that characterises the numberiess letlers addressed to him, begs to mtimate that he 


cannot undertake to answer ther ail, nor to be responsible for the return of the MSS. forwarded by volunteer writers. 
#,* AUC i resp the insertion of Advertisements to be addressed to Messrs. Ross & Co., 7, Burleiga Street, Strand, London. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


certain Remedy far Indigestian, which is th 


are confidently recommended as a simple but 
e cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are 


subject, being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with justice called the 
“ Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ “ Norton’s Pills” act as a powerful tonic 
and gentle aperient ; are mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their use, as they have 


been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 30 years. 


28. 9d., and lls. each, in every Town in th 
CAUT 


Sold in bottles .at 1s. 1}d., 
e Kingdom. 


ION. 








Be sure to ask for ** NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


SUPERIOR EASY CHAIRS. 


FILMER 


WEIR’S 65s, (If vou wish to be Well, 


HAND SEWING and keep Well, take 
“hind ace | BRAGG’S 
broider, and do tet 
f| VEGETABLE 
e/ CHARCOAL. 


MPL 
SILE R Dn, 
= a ‘ Geld tn Bottion, with directions, 
or foot. e gua- * . each, by al hem ists. 
ferior ini — "and by the \anufacturer, 


seam, run, quilt, 
braid, gather,em- 





Works by h 
ranteed. » 





Capuron — Hane pontine unlese.stam into 
steel werk ats. . L. WEIK, 2, Carlisle St. 
Soho 8q., W., London. Patterns, &c., post free. 
mis wanted. Notzs Apparess. 


2, W igm Te Street, Vay. hdish 
Square, London, W. 


WM. A. & SYLVANUS SMEE, 








CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING | & 


WAREHOUSEMEN & APPRAISERS, 
6, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


AND SON 


Respectfully. call attention to their 
celebrated 


EASY CHAIRS, 


which with their stock of superior 


FURNITURE 


(the largest in the kingdom) may 
be seen at their old-established Show 
Rooms, 

31 and 32, BERNERS STREET, 
OXFORD STREET; 

AND 
34 and 35, CHARLES STREET, W. 

ogues Post Free. 





y 


Illustrated Catal 








Carpets 
Carpets 
Carpets 


COMPLETE HO 


A House of any ma; 
and expense; a great 


J. MAPLE « co. 


USE FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT. 


nitude completely furnished in 8 days. Saving time, trouble, 
vantage to Country Customers, An Iliustrated Catalogue free. 


145, 146, 147, Tottenham Court Road, & 1 to 12, Tottenham Place. 





HAMILTON'S PATENT “UNION” MUSICAL NOTATION. 





save our 


gra - cious Queen, Long live 
This Notation is meeting with a very great amount of favour. 
Psalm and Hymn Tune Books, Band of Hope Songs, Glees, Anthems, &c., with specimens, sent gratis and post-free 


our no - Queen’ God save the Queen. 
Lists of works printed in it, including Lesson Books, 


treet, Glasgow. London Agent—F, PiTMaN, 20 Paternoster Row. 
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BY ROYAL AR COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


by the Publisher, W. HAMILTON, 33 Bath S' 














WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Ensured by using 
JEWSBURY AND BROWN’S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 
Established 40 years. Sold universally, 1s. 6d. #nd 2s. 6d. 
None genuine unless signed “ Jewspury & Brows,” Manchester. 





TEBE.—Liebig’s Nourishment in soluble form, for Infants 
and Weak Children. The only real substitute for Mothers’ Miik. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 9d, per bottle. 
Sole Agents—A. & M. ZIMMERMANN, 
1, FEN COURT, EC. 














Genuine ; easily. prepa 
ancem a! fatty matter, and recommended. b: 


y, medical me 
“We have carefully examined the samples 


CADBURYS COCOA ESSENCE. 


red ; economical ; about three times the strencth of the hest Cocoas ordinarily sold; free from the 
e. 


s brought under our notice, and _ find that_they are 
the Fesence of Cocoa is just what it is dec'ared to be bv ¥ 
“Cneoa treated thus, will, we expect, prove to be one 





m as the most wholesome breakfast beverage. 

genuine, and that 
esers, Capncry Brotaers.”— Lancet, 

of the most wutritious, digestible, aud restorative of 











drinks. —British Medical Journal. 
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~NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 








HOMER’S ILIAD IN’ ENGLISH 
RHYMED VERSE. By Cuarpes Mertvarz, B.D., 
D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
24s, 


PALM LEAVES. From the German of 
Karl Gerok. By Miss J. Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt extra, 6s. 


LIFE OF BISHOP LONSDALE. By) 
= B. | aaa LL.B., Q.C., &. Popular Edition. 
rown 8vo. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 
A new translation, with Biographical Essay and an 
Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E. H. Piumpree, 
M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


PRIMEVAL MAN: Being an Exami- 


nation of some Recent Speculations. By the Duxe of 
Arcyut. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


TWILIGHT HOURS: A Legacy of 


Verse. By Saran Witniams (Savi). Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE PRESENCE OF CHRIST. By 


the Rev. A. W. Tuorotp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By 
W. R.S. Ratston. With Illustrations by Hovcuton 
and Zwecker. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, ds. 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS, illus- 


trative of the History of the Civil and Military Service 
of India. By Joun WituiaM Kayz. New and Cheaper 
Edition. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

: 


THE METAPHORS OF ST. PAUL. 


By J. 8S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CITOYENNE JACQUELINE. A 


Woman’s Lot in the Great French Revolution. By 
Sanan Tyrier. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WORKS BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 
D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


. POEMS. Small 8vo, 9s. 

. MAUD, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5s. 

. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo, 6s. 

. THE PRINCESS: A Medley. Small 8vo, 5s. 

. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo, 7s. 

. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo, 6s. 

. SELECTION from the ABOVE WORKS. Square 
8vo, 5s. 


ESSAYS ON THE ENGLISH STATE 
-CHURCH IN IRELAND. By W. Maziere Brapy, 
D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of Kilberry, 


Oe 





Meath. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By; 


AntHony Trotiopre. With 64 Illustrations by Marcus 
Strong. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE SEABOARD PARISH, By 


Gerorcz MacDonatp, LL.D. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENG- 
LAND. By Howarp Staunton. New Edition, Re- 
vised and Corrected. With an Appendix containing 
full particulars of all the Endowed Schools of England 
and Wales. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED 
a To, Garrett. Popular Edition, 


TERENCE. Six Comedies, with English 
Notes Critical and Explanatory. By the Rev. Jamzs 
Davies, M.A. 12mo. 6s. 


THE MORAL USES OF DARK 
rs By Horacg Busyyett, D.D. _ Crown 8vo, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorised 
Version Revised. By Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MODERN WORKSHOP PRACTICE, 


as applied to Marine, Land and Locomotive Engines, 
Floating Docks, &. By Joun G. Winton, Engineer. 
12mo, limp, 3s. 


COAL AND COAL-MINING. B 


Warincton W. Smytu, M.A., F.R.S., Pres. G.S. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


PAUL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS 
IN LOVE, LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 
With Illustrations by Marcus Stong. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of 
and uniform with “ Poems Written for a Child.” With 
Illustrations. Square 32mo, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS AND ROMANCES. By Grorcr 


Avevstus Simcox, Author of “ Prometheus Unbound.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND. By 


the Rev. Harzy Jonzs, M.A. With Illustrations. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WEEK-DAY SERMONS. By R. W. 


Date, M.A. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


ANOTHER ENGLAND. Life, Living, 


Homes, and Home-makers in Victoria. By E. Carton 
Boortu, late Inspector of Settlement for the Government 
of Australia, Victoria. Pogt 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Popular Edition. Small 8vo, 
2s. 6d. each. 

1. PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN LIVING. 

2. CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 

8. CHARACTERISTICS of CHRIST’S TEACHING. 
4. VOICES OF THE PROPHETS. 





STRAHAN & CO., Publishers, 56, Ludgate Hill. 
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‘* See that your garments are made with a Lock-Stitch Machine.”— Vide PUNCH, Apri/ 17. 


NOTES ON SEWING MACHINES.—No. 4. Comparing the Stitches. 
THE WHEELER AND WILSON LOCK-SLITCH versus Tue Stncie-Tureap Cuain-Srircu. 


SINGLE Thread Chain-Stitch Machines were introduced a number of 
years since, before the public was fully alive to the importance of Sewing 
Machines as a | hold or cin] article, and before anyone but 
actnal makers understood there was a difference in the stitches made by 
the various mach nes, To the great detriment of the trade, machines 
using but one thread, and making a Chain-Stitch, have been from time to 
time vigorously and expensively advertised, which resulted in the sale of 
some, to the disappoiutment of the purchaser and the condemnation of all 
Sewing Machines in consequence of the liability of this particular stitch 
to ravel, irritate the wearer of a garment made by it, and often entirely 
wash out in the laundry; hence the remarks ofien made by vendors of 
ladies’ underclothing, snirts, &c., anxious to take an order, “Oh, we can 
Warrant our work, for it is all done by hand,” &c. Happily the public are 
becoming better educated in the mysteries of Sewing Machine Stitches, 
and some are able to tell at a glance which stitch is the strongest, most 
economical, and useful in the make of a garment. All Sewing Machines 
require a certain amount of tact—some in the smallest degree—to work 
them, and it is bad taste in any vendor to represent their machines as 
being so simple as almost to run themselves ; or that a machine because 
it uses but one thread and makes the Chain-Stitch is less labour to work, 
less trouble to learn, and has less machinery: often the reverse is the 
case, and we know of a Chain-Stitch firm who intimate that their machines 
are so simple as to require no instruction, and yet devote thirty-two pages 
of printed matter, crown octavo, to giving instructions. There are numerous 
“ tricks ” resorted to by some sellers of the Single-Thread Chain-Stitch— 
such as having a Lock-Stitch Machine on their premises and purposely 
sewing # seam badly, so that it will break the thread by a strain, or gape 
open by pulling apart. Another common trick is to sew a seam with the 
2k-Stitch and cut it every quarter or half-inch, and then pull so as to 
break the thread or tear the fabric—as if it was ever required in the making 
of any garment that the fabric should be cut at intervals—garments being 
usually cut first and sewed afterwards, instead of vice versa. 
A few illustrations will be sufficient to show the two stitches and their 
comparative merits, First, we give the ** LOCK-STITCH ” as made by 





the WHEELER AND WILSON Machine. The Lock-Stitch is formed with 
two threads, one upon each surface of the fabric, sewed and interlocked in 
the centre of it. It forms an e/astic seam that cannot be ravelled, and as 
strong as the fabric itself. About two and a half yards of thread are 
required far one yard of seam. 


Fig. 2.—The 

Single-Thread BESTS es 

Chain-Stich Bae _— 3 : 
is formed with a single threwd, as follows:—A loop of thread is thrust 
through the fabric to be sewed, and held open uutil the thread is again 
looped and thust through the fabric wud through the first loop. This 
second loop is held open until a third has been formed and thrust through 
it. A succession of these loopings forms the seams. The seam upon one 
side of the fabric presents a single line of thread, but upon the other side 
there is a ridge formed by the succession of loops; which without any 
other of its numerous defects is a serious objection to the wearer of a gar- 
ment made by it. About four and a half yards of thread are required for 
& yard of seam. 

te 

Single-Thread. <<? <> a 

Chain-Stiteh . < 
in order to show its exact formation, its liability to navel, and the care 
which should be taken thut no stitches are missed. 


¥ thes 





—_—_— 


Fig. 3.—The ts. F tm - 
sewed loose, . 


Fig. 4—The 
Single-Thread 
Chain-Stitch 


ll i 
mnissed, 


| eta, olla \ Ul Ul \ Cl 
Sp = 


2 
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A seam formed by this stitch may be ravelled like a stocking by pulling 
the end of the thread at the close of the seam, as in Figs. 2,3, and 4. Or, 
should a stitch be missed, the whole seam may be ravelled from that point 
without breaking the thread. Hence the propriety of examining each 
seam made by this stitch, which of course involves a loss of time. Caution 
should be used in pulling any stray end of thread showing itself on articles 


=> 


The results are sometimes ludicrous. 
VEO ALLAACL AQ 
UD LBL ROLE 


The effect of dropping a stitch with the Lock-Stitch Machine is simply 
having a stitch of double the ordin@ty length, with no danger of ravelling. 
Fig. 6.—Single-Thread Chain-Stitch ripping = 
by gently pulling the fabric apart, as in Fig. 6; the facility 
with which seams formed by this stitch may be ripped, 


made with this stitch. 


Fig. 5.—Lock-Stitch 
dropped. 








without ravelling, and their liability to ravel, render them 
valueless for the general purposes of sewing. 





Fig. 7.—Single-Thread Chain-Stitch washed out. —— 
It is always ope 
necessary to in- OAD 
spect clothing ({__ ere RAVI _0000,, —stit amme 


done by this = 
stitch before 
sending to the 
laundry, and 
see that the 
ends are well fastened, and no threads in the centre 

of the seam broken, otherwise garments apparenily 

well made when sent out may return unmade, 

destroyed Fig. 8.—Appearance of the Single- 
by gentle Thread Chain-Stitch 
rubbing ~\n 7 
without R 
breaking 

the thread, 
showing the 
loops of 
thread on 

one side of 

what once wre Seen 

was a seam, and the holes made by the needle on the other. 


Fig. 9.—Further result of very gentle pulling, 


showing the unbroken thread and the unworn fabric damaged 
by unsightly holes, and thread wasted. 
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The WHEELER AND WILSON Lock-Stitch is never known to give way, 
but lasts longer than the garment itself; and when properly sewn, even 
on sleazy material, is as elastic as the substance itself; yet advocates of 
the Single-Thread Chain-Stitch inform the public that a Lock-Stitch 
seam easily gives way by pulling the fabric apart, and in the same adver- 
tisement assert that it cannot be removed “without destruction of the 
fabric” —a strange incongruity of reasoning-both assertions being 
equally devoid of truth. With any machines seams muy be sewed im- 
perfectly, and with ajl machines the operator must in some degree adapt 
materials and modes of sewing to the machines, and vice versa. With 
either stitch it is useless to sew a seam on sleazy material on the bias with 
@ tight tension and long stitch, as the thread being less elastic than the 
fabric it must give way if violently pulled: the same result would follow 
with the best of hand-sewing. 

The WHEELER AND WILSON Lock-Stitch is alike on both sides of all 
material, the smallest amount of care being required to arrange the single 
tension to produce this effect, the appearance of the two stitches being 
almost identical on the upper or right side, thus— 





but on the wrong or under side very different (see for comparison Figs. 
1 and 2); and when missed stitches ovcur. which are much less liable 
with the Lock-Stitch, there is no waste of thread or dunger of the seam 
giving way (see for comparison Figs. 4 and 5). 

Economy of thread, and especially silk, in a family is of great con- 
sideration, and with manufacturers of all kinds of clothing ulmost the 
first. In a previous “ Note,” No. 2, we have given a table of the exact 
quantity used by either stitch, which we append :— 

Quantity of thread required to form one yard of seam: 
: as 
| SINGLE-THREAD CHAIN-STITCH. a 
43 yards. 24 yards. 

The waste of thread in the Lock-Stitch (termed “ ends”), clung to by the 
advocates of the Single-Thread Chain as a strong point, may amouut to 
four or five incles in a seam say of 100 yards; but if the waste was the 
same in every yard, it would still be a most vital point in favour of 
evonomy to be recognised in the household as it already is among 
manufacturers. Entanglements, mistakes, and waste of materials are as 
liable to occur with either stitch, but this is reduced to the smallest 
importance with a worker of only ordinary ability. 

The WHEKLER AND WILSON Lock-Stitch Machines are most simple 
and easily managed. But this is not the oniy desideratum in the purchase 
of a Sewing Machine; it should do good work and make a reliable stitch 
—one that can be depended upon. Nothing is more vexatious than to find 
the seam of a garment, ready to be put on, partially undone—stray ends 
hanging, requiting the constant supervision of some one in the family lest 
the members become partially unclothed at an inopportune moment, 

THE WHEELER AND WILSON M’F’G. CO. have just issued a new 
ParTERN CARD, illustrative of the various adaptations of their Machine ; 
it contains samples of each kind of work at one view, and proves what they 
state as to the capabilities of the Lock-Stitch Machine. They will be 
happy to send it post free to anyone who will »pply for it, and they are 
always glad to show tl e working of the Machine to anyone who will call 

















Machines of other Makers t 


at either of their establishments. 


aken in exchange at a fair price. 


CAUTION.—AUl parties making use of the name of this firm for the os pes of selling Spurious Machines, or other than those made by the Company, 
wi 


/ be prosecuted. 
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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE. 





CHAPTER XXXVII.—‘‘ A HIGHLAND ROMANCE.” 


OHN FORRES 
did not die. Slow- 
ly and faintly life 
flowed back—so 

B slowly andsofaint- 

sme ly that in its dim 

2 dawn he 
= thought that it was 

death. Helpless 

\ enough he lay, 
gazing out upon 

the bonnie Firth 

with its dancing 
sails, and the blue 
hills beyond, and 
all the broad bright 


f= he was not sorry 
to go away. The 
old life in Benbow 
Place, with its duties, and trials, and wearinesses, 
seemed to be left far, far behind, and to him, lying 
there, it felt less real, too, than that other life, in 
that other land, of which he knew nothing, ex- 





| cept that OnE had gone before to prepare a place 


for him. He had never absolutely longed for death, 
as in his place some passionate natures might 
have longed—he had been far too patient for that. 
But it was a little sad that one so young did not 
shrink from it more. The secds of bright hopes might 
be sown in his career, but not one had budded yet, to 
tempt him to wait for the blossom. And so he sank 
to sleep. 

He slept a long, long time, and when he woke, 
though he was still so weak that he could scarcely 
move his head upon his pillow, yet somehow he felt 
that he had turned back from the golden gates, and 
had his face once more towards the dusty, working 
world. And then he was dimly conscious of a faint 
feeling of disappointment. 

But that evening, late, Mrs. Seymour and Amy 
came to see him. They did not stay many minutes, 


and when they were gone, he could not recollect a | 


word they had said; yet they left him feeling much 


better, and more inclined to satisfy his nurse by taking | 


some active interest in his supper. 


But the next day and the next, Mrs. Seymour | 


looked in alone, and though she was voluble on the 
solicitude ‘‘ we” felt in his state, and overflowing with 
womanly tenderness, John found all her later visits 
less satisfactory than that first one. And as his 
strength slowly returned, he grew restless and uneasy, 
and blushed to hear how fretfully he spoke to the good 
old Luckie Cumming, and then penitently strove to 
atone for such misdeeds towards the kind old woman, 
who required no repentance, but understood all about 


it, and knew how hard it must be for a young man to 
V.—62. 
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himself 


i sky above, and he , 
My, thought it was a’ 
fair world; but yet , 


| lie broken there, among strangers, stricken down in 
| the prime of his days, and told her confidential cronies 
| that his patience ‘‘was sae wonderfu’, it was better 
| than the brawest sermon.” 

| On the third day he was just able to crawl out to a 
bench in the little garden at the blind end of the 
house. Amy, from her upper window, saw him creep- 
| ing along, leaning on a staff, and when he sat down, she 
could see how white, and sad, and weary he looked. 

| “‘T daresay I might amuse him a little,” she pon- 
| dered; ‘‘ but it’s hard to know what’s right and what 
isn’t. Yet, if we’re not to do evil that good may come, 
I never can believe we are to refrain from good for fear 
of evil! And if we women are not meant for this sort 
of duty, then I can’t guess why God invented us at 
all!—Tll go!” 

And she went. 

And so it came to pass that through many of 
those weak and weary hours of early convalescence, 
she was his companion. She would sit with him on 
the garden bench, or accompany him in his short, 
feeble walks. But health was not to be quickly 
wooed back, even by the bracing sea air and the 
healthy influence of cheerful society. Of course, 
first the public prints and then the full details of 
private letters had taken the whole story both to 
London and Edinburgh, and Mr. Slack wrote, for- 
bidding him to think of returning to business until his 
health was quite re-established, and Magdalen wrote, 
entreating him to return with the artist party, whose 
tour had come to a close, and to accept the hospitality 
of her mother’s house—‘‘I cannot spare all the care 
of you to strangers,” she wrote. But not by a word 
did she allude to the tragedy which had called out his 
heroism, and caused his suffering. 

‘* It’s wonderful how kind everybody is, 
Forres to Amy. 

‘Very wonderful,” she echoed, with a sly smile. 

Amy was not sorry to return to Edinburgh. She 
had suffered a considerable shock in that awful night 
at Glenella, and she longed to escape from a neigh- 
bourhood with such dreadful associations. Neither she 
nor John ever went near the burnt castle on the hill, 
and all they heard of Mrs. MacGill's was, that after 
| spending two days in the shelter of Tibbie MacShiel’s 
cottage, some of the dead laird’s relations remeyed her 
and the children to their other house in Cupar. 

So one fine morning John and Amy went to the 
little chapel on the shore, to stand a few minutes by 
the grave where they had first met. The young man 
knew he would scarcely come there again, and there 
was a little mist in his grey eyes—a pathetic sorrow 
that he could not feel more sorrow for the father 
whom all a good woman’s love had not ransomed from 
his baser self. John was far too good to despair for 
his father. They had not met for nearly a year before 
Mr. Forres’ death, and he might have changed so 
much in that time! If he could only have seen him 
once more before he died! Perhaps it was better for 
| the dutiful son’s peace that the meeting had not been. 
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said John 
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‘¢ He went off like a lamb,” was all the account that 
Mrs. Mackay would ever give of his father’s end. 
‘¢ h,” she said aside to her daughter, ‘‘ wad I gie the 
lad the heartbreak by telling him he wadna hear a 
word o’ the blessed Bible, and tried to cheat me out 0’ 
a shilling o’ his last week’s rent,—just for verra cheat- 
ine’s sake? He’s gane to his ain place, an’ nae mis- 
tak’; and nae doot the mither, wha by a’ the laddie says 
is in heaven, is gey reconciled to the pairting by this 
time. Hech, but it’s no bonnie angels that hae been 
fetchin’ certain fowk frae oor toon this last week or 
twa!” 

And thus they bade farewell to the grave of William 
Yorres, whose life had cost so many tears, and whose 
death had won so few! 

That night they were in Edinburgh. 


Magdalen met them at the station. Magdalen, with 





even the little touches of brightness gone from her | 


apparel, and her face white and worn as any widow’s! 
How quiet she was! What a few words she spoke 
during their drive to Charlotte Square! 


But in the | 


and then 


i : 
darkness of the carriage, she laid her hand on John 


Forres’ 
couldn’t hear. That was just as they stopped at the 
door; and there was actually Mrs. Roy waiting to 
receive them, looking so much younger and heartier 
that it quite startled Amy, and full of polished cour- 
tesy, but with a hardness in it, like a sharp steel 
blade under a wreath of flowers. Amy had caught 
glimpses of that before, but she had never seen it so 
I nly. With happiness and health, the old nature 
had revived. Alas! there are some people who forget 
even the lessons they have learned under the rod, the 
moment the rod is removed. 

Next morning John and Amy had a few minutes 
together in the dining-room. Under the fayourable 
circumstances of the last few wee ks, a strong, quiet 
friendship had grown up between the two, so that it 
always seemed natural they should sit together at 
meals, and somewhat refer to each other in each 
other’s movements ; and he was still quite ill enough 
to be none the worse for the little petting and care- 
taking which employed her sympathies just in the 

right way, especially with that long self-sacrifice in 
the background, of which he did not know she knew 
anything, but which filled her with that mingling of 
reverence and pity, which brings forth the sweetest 
tenderness the world ever knows. ‘Just like brother 
and sister,’ 
the brothers and sisters I know seem to get on nearly 
so well together.” 

And so they stood side by side at the dining-room 
window. 

‘Has my cousin said anything—about Glenella?” 
Amy whispered. 

‘She only said she thanked me for trying to saye 
him,” John answered softly. ‘‘Ah, Miss Amy! I 
think I cared more to spare her pain than to mb 
another chance for his soul!” 

‘* Tt was so braye and noble,” Amy said, looking up 
at him—yes, proudly! Now, what right of pride had 
she in him ! 

‘*No,” he replied. ‘No, it wasn’t at all brave; for 
I did not realise the danger. I only felt that I must 
do it, and I just did it!” 





‘ 


hand, and said something to him which Amy | 


* Amy thought; ‘only, somehow, none of | 


| cousin will be here in a few minutes. 


*¢ And did you feel the blow when the beam fell, or 
was it too quick ?” Amy inquired. 

“T don’t know,’ he answere d, “but I saw it 
coming.” They had never alluded to the accident 
before, and Amy was sorry she had done so now, for 
his face whitened ; and she was thankful that there was 
a diversion just at the right minute, by Jean bringing 
in the breakfast and the newspaper. 

‘Don’t expect me to sit there,” she remarked ps 
fully, as he seemed to draw a chair for her to th 
head of the table. ‘I am not the lady of the ‘cho 
but a very subordinate member of the family. My 
In the mean- 
time, I will edify your mind and my own with some 
of the news of the day.’ 

The first paragraph that caught her eye was headed 
‘*A Highland Romance,” full of initials, and dashes, 
and swelling adjectives. Amy just glanced over it, 
breathlessly exclaiming, ‘‘Mr. Forres, 
listen!” she read it aloud, and ee had not proceed rd 
three lines before he was eagerly looking over her 
shoulder : — 

‘‘The following touch of romance has reached us, 
in connection with a distinguished Highland family 
who recently lost its head, under circumstances pecu- 
liarly distressing. It seems that in his younger days 
this gentleman was somewhat of a gay Lot hario in 
our chief city; but though his family connections and 
personal attractions made him the cynosure of tho 
most fashionable circles, he found some leisure eyen- 
ings to visit a quiet farm near D——, which boasted 
a very pretty herd-lass. Scandal carried the story to 
Edinburgh, and scandal drew its own kind conclu- 
sions when the herd-lass disappeared. Shortly after- 
wards, our hero began paying decided court to a 
young lady, the daughter of a most respectable family, 
and herself beautiful and highly accomplished. The 
passion was reciprocal, but the lady’s guctiee dis- 
approved, on the ground that the swain had nothing 
but his birth; his next of kin, the then chief of the 
clan, being but a young man like himself, and likely 
any day to marry and haye heirs to bar the claims 
of his relative. There followed the usual storms 
and protestations, and the young lady was almost 

‘under arrest’ in her own home, whence, howev« r, 
she managed to encnpe, and fled to . north with her 
lover, W hose name she bore, and with whom she went 
into the very best society ; but it was ‘whispered that 
she was not quite so hay ppy as she had expected. 
About this time, the death of our "hero’s 


” 





sudden 


‘cousin made him the head of the house, and it was 


| from the midst of the festivities 


attending their wel- 








‘come to the ancestral castle of G—— that the fair 
lady disappeared. Rs own ~— had utterly dis- 
carded her; and, if any search was made, its result 
was kept strictly secret. And, to the astonishment of 
everybody, the missing herd-lass of D—— was pre- 
sently installed as mistress of G Castle. But no 


assurance of the correctness of her marriage-certilfi- 
cate could ever lift her into the Place e that had been so 
gracefully filled; and the angry chieftain shook the 
dust from his fect, and retired to a certain ‘king- 
dom,’ where lairds are allowed any amount of eccen- 
tricity. Of course, envy rejoiced in the downfall of a 
woman whose beauty and wit had made her pat 
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through society one perpetual tri:zmph; and in the 
confidential sanctums, where matren; train their fair 
charges in the way they should go, her name was 
used to point many a moral, and to adorn many a tale 
of divers shades of dinginess. It now transpires that 
nobody’s imagination hit the centre of truth. 
so easy for the kind-hearted women to conclude that 
either of their own sex were bitterly to blame, but it 
never struck anybody that the laird himself might be 
a bigamist, and that the beautiful young lady, vic- 
timised by a ceremony that was no marriage, might 
have carried out a sacrifice worthy of classic story. 
Yet it appears that it is so. The laird’s widow, who 
seems to have suffered not a little under her husband’s 
tyranny, divulged the truth, together with many par- 
ticulars which have not reached our ears, to a woman 
who attended her during the first days of her bereave- 
ment. It is also reported that the young ~~ lost for 
so long, has recently returned to her mother’s house 
in Edinburgh.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed John Forres; ‘‘ but I 
was sure of something of the sort.” 

‘¢ What were you sure of ?” said Magdalen, enter- 
ing. ‘‘ What are you two conspiring over? ‘Tell me 
all about it.” 

Amy went up to her, and put her arms round her 
neck and kissed ler cheek, so very cold and white. 
‘‘ Forgive me for ever believing any of the evil they 
said about you, darling,” she whispered—‘ about you 
—whilst all the time—oh, my darling !”— 

Magdalen slipped aside from her cousin’s embrace. 
‘“‘What is it?” sho said, almost harshly. ‘It is 
something in that paper. Give it to me.” 


They could do nothing but stand in silence while | 
she read it, until at last John Forres softly stole from | 


the room and left the two cousins alone. She took so 
long reading it, and then she folded the paper neatly 
and put it down on the table, and looked up at Amy, 
rithout one glint of dew or light in her dark eyes. 
“‘TIf you do wrong,” she said, ‘‘and have to make 
a fearful stride to get back again to right, then 
people praise you. That is all the praise I de- 
serve. For I had heard tho sad whispers about 
the Duddingston herd-lass; but, in my mad and 
wicked passion, I said, ‘Should a man’s life be ruined 
for a Magdalen like that?’ Yes, Amy, I said, ‘a 
Magdalen like that;’ and I said it in bitter scorning. 
And I married the MacGillie; and I suppose I was 


gay enough for awhile, but I seem to remember a | 


gnawing all the timo that was crueller than anything 
that has come since. And at last, one day, there 
came to mo a scrawled letter enclosing the marriage 
lines of Roderick MacGillie and Christian Murray, 
dated a year before my own. I knew what it meant 
directly, though she did not, poor thing, for he had 
taken her far from her own people; and when he told 


hor their marriage had been a false one, she believed | s 


him, and she only wrote to me in her despair to ask 
for'a little money for herself and her baby. His wife 
and heir! Who was the Magdalen now? I sat with 
the paper in my hand, Amy, and I hated him so, that 
if he had come near me then I think I could have 
killed him with my own hands; and I sat there and 
planned out what I would do. And it may have been | 
partly sense of justice to her, but I think it was more 


It was | 


| for revenge on him; and I knew it was the bitterest 
revenge I could bring! Roderick was spending a few 
days away at another part of his estate, so I sent to 
her—she was far away in some fishing place in Jura 
—and told her to come to Glenella as soon as she 
could, and I would see her righted. Amy, I can 
never tell how I lived through the next two days. 
There were visitors in the castle, and they were enter- 
tained precisely as usual, but there was a fire burning 
in my heart and brain! I made up my mind I would 
not meet Roderick; and in case his wife did not 
arrive before his return, I meant to go away and 
leave her marriage lines with the parish minister, 
conjuring him, for the love of God, not to see the 
rightful wife thrust aside! 

‘* But on the morning of the day he was expected, 
they told me a poor woman, carrying a little baby, 
said I had promised to help her if she came tome. I 
had them up into my own room. She was a pretty, 
fair girl then, Amy, and very simple and humble; and 
I did not find it easy to persuade her that she was 
really the MacGillie’s wife. ‘I wadna hae gane wi’ him 
if I hadna thocht sae, ma’am,’ she said; ‘ but he says 
no noo.’ I could not trust the poor fool with her 
own marriage lines again, and I did not tell her what 
I was going to do, but I made her dress herself in one 
of my morning gowns, and told her to put the baby 
into a cradle that stood in the corner of my bed-room. 
Yes, Amy, there was 2 cradle waiting in my room! 
Then I put on the clothes in which I had left my 
mother’s house, and took just the same sum of money 
| that I had brought from home, and I took the packet 
which I had put in readiness, and I dropped it into 
the manse letter-box as I went past. Then I walked 
for miles and miles across that wide, flat country you 
may remember to the west of Glenella. I walked 
| from noon that day until it was falling dusk; and it 
was early in September, Amy. We are very strong 
when we are mad, Amy. I don’t know what I thought 
about as I walked, except ut was only just how I 
should reach Inverness. It scemed as if it was the 
end of life to get to Inverness: I did not trouble 
myself about anything beyond that; but I remember 
the sunset, for it faced me all the way along—a red 
sunset, with bars of angry black clouds across the 
glare. Just after dark I got into a high road, and 
overtook a cart, and asked the man if he was going 

» Inverness, and he took me up and drove me as 
as the old castle. I did not try to get a lodging, 
for fear — might trace me from Glenella, but I 
bought some bread at a shop that chanced to be open 
late, and I spent the night in the streets, sitting upon 
the steps that lead up the hill. I think I sl “pt a Little 
| once, and dreamed, but I cannot be sure, for it was 
all like a dream. And I took the train in the morning, 
and went straight to London, and asked a man at the 
tation to recommend me to decent lodgings. I think 
they were decent enough, but the people did not hike my 
way of arrival at all, and they would not have taken me 
in if they had not been very poor, and glad of the money 
| I offered. I could not rest a moment, Amy; I went 
| wandering up and down the streets, and the people used 
| to turn round and look at me. Iwas so wild and 
wicked, I could have accused God to His very face ! 

‘‘On Sunday, I remembered that I had relations in 
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London. I knew Uncle Maynard lived in Benbow 
Place, and I found my way there, and stood opposite 
and looked at the house. The lamps were lit, and I 
saw children’s shadows on the blinds. I saw a young 
lady and a young man come out and pass into the 
church. Years after, when I saw Margaret in the 
street, I knew her again, and guessing about her 
position, made excuse to speak to her. 

‘*On my way home that night rain came on, and I 
lost my way and took shelter in a little chapel. God 
called me in there, Amy, and there He spoke to me— 
the first time He had ever spoken to me—my very 
self. You know what that means, Amy? And when 
I went home, if Roderick had come in my way, he 
would have been safe; and I don’t think he might 
have been so before, Amy. 

‘*Two days after, my baby was born. Yes, Amy, 
there is one thing in the world belonging to me, and 
to me only—a little grave in a great cemetery beyond 
the green lanes to the west of London. My baby 
lived three months, Amy. They turned me out of | 
those first lodgings as soon as I could move, and as | 
my money was nearly gone, I went to a very miser- 
able place and tried to get work. I can’t say I was 
ever hungry, Amy, but I can’t say more than that. I 
took my baby to that little chapel to be christened. | 
I knew he had no name, but I thought he had a little 
right to the name that I told them to baptize him, 
—Roderick MacGillie. By that time I had Angli- 
cised my Highland surname, and assumed that other 
which I had been so ready to thrust on another | 
woman. I was not so very miserable then. I began 
to fancy I should be quite happy as my boy grew up. 
But he died when he was three months old, and I was 
forced to borrow money to bury him. Yet my mind | 
had returned to me so sound and calm while I had 
him, that I didn’t fight with the will of God; and | 
perhaps my lammie’s death came easier, because then | 
I thought I shouldn’t stay long myself, and it was 
best that he should go beforeme. But God willed that 
I should stay long enough. Don’t cry, Amy, dear.” 

‘And did the MacGillie never know what became 
of you?’ Amy whispered. 

‘* No,” she answered, ‘‘never. I thought I forgave 
him, Amy ; but all the love of him seemed gone clean 
away. A year ago I think I could have met him, and 
spoken to him like any stranger. But when I heard 
of his death,—and such a death,—and after such a 
life, Amy! Oh, Amy, Amy, I can only remember 
that he was once as my husband—the father of my 
child! I am haunted by his face, as it used to look 
when he came to meet mein crowded assembly-rooms, 
—-his face, as I saw it once when I entered a party 
unobserved, and triumphed to see him watching the 
door by which he expected me! Oh, Amy, Amy, how 
shall I be saved if he be lost?” 

John Forres, re-entering, had caught the words of 
her passionate appeal, and with dry, hungry eyes, she 
looked up into his face—the thoughtful face of one 
who ‘‘had borne the yoke in his youth.” For she 
knew that he must understand something of the pain 
that lay in her soul. 

‘*Cannot you leave it with God?” he said gently. 
‘*He loves more than we can love, and so He grieves 








| Forres was a good man, and if 


spoke to her. 


‘thing more beside! 





more than we can grieve. But yet He is perfect hap- 


piness and perfect power. And when He is satisfied, 
we shall be satisfied, too. It is a great mystery to us 
yet. But cannot you leave it all with God ?” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A FIT OF INSANITY. 


AFTER that one full confidence Magdalen wrestled 
with herself in silence, till her strong heart was calm 
again, and she could go among those who loved her, 
without seeing a shadow of sympathetic suffering 
sweep over their faces. And John and Amy were very 
happy in those days, notwithstanding a little secret 
consciousness growing on both sides, that the hap- 
piness of each depended too much upon the other, and 
must have a doleful end when they parted. But 
neither detected the same feeling in the other, though 
it must be confessed that Amy suspected it sometimes. 
Women are shrewd, and women are a little—just a 
little—vain! To her credit be it said, she did not feel 
at all confident about it, and would almost have pre- 
ferred to keep whatever suffering there might be all to 
herself. Almost! But not quite—not quite. For in 


| the background there was some lurking idea that, as 
| two are better than one in most matters, so two in suf- 
' fering may find a remedy where one would fail. 


But 
in this case, she said to herself, there never would be 
two—it was nothing of that sort at all. Only John 





As for John, being a man, he did not disguise his 
own feelings to himself. ‘I shall never meet another 


| woman I could love as I could love her,” he said. 


‘She seemed quite a dear friend the very first time I 
Perhaps that was a little because she 
was so like Magdalen; but now I think it was some- 
I can’t understand how I lived 
before I knew her, and I dare not think how I shall 
live when I go away. Somehow, I suppose! I dare- 
say it would be manly to go away at once, but then 
she knows nothing about it; and if there’s any harm 
done, it is all to myself!” And in his honest heart he 
knew there was harm doing. For there came to him 
envious visions which had never troubled him before, 
—visions of happiness which he had hitherto felt quite 
content to assume beyond his reach. Pictures of that 
dual life which can say within itself, ‘‘ How sweet is 
solitude!” Dreams of summer walks and winter 
nights, of a woman’s soft kiss on his brow, and a 
woman’s gentle hand tenderly ministering to him. 
And the woman was always Amy! 

And at last his strength was sufficiently restored to 
return to London, and his visit was so near its end 
that he knew it must be over within a week. And he 
was grievously shocked to find himself perpetually 
arguing over the possibilities of what he sternly told 
himself was an impossibility, and making his heart 
quite sore with constantly conjuring up those fancies 
of the bliss ‘‘ that might be if ee 

We are all of us mad sometimes. Nobody with 
enough courage to tell the truth will deny that they 
have known moments when they have acted ‘‘ out of 
themselves,”—when what they said and did, reason 
could not have justified beforehand, though it might 
approve afterwards. 

John and Amy were sitting in the twilight. Mag- 
dalen was coming in and out of the room, in attend- 
ance on her mother and her household duties. But her 
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absences were somewhat lengthened that evening, and 
they had been alone for nearly half-an-hour. It was 


And before she knew what she was doing, she had 


| actually given him another kiss, quite of her own 


getting so dark that they could scarcely see each | accord. 


other’s faces, and they were both very quiet. O| 


perilous gloaming and eloquent silence, did those two 
know where ye were leading them ? 


‘We shall not see each other very often, darling,” 
he said; ‘but we must make up for it by our letters. 
Do you think your aunt will be very angry with me, 


‘“‘ Miss Amy,” John began in a strange voice, which | Amy ?” 
startled her, ‘‘if a man loves a woman, but doesn’t | Amy pouted a little. ‘At any rate, my cousin 


think she would accept him,—in fact, thinks that in 
her own interests she ought not to accept him, don’t 
you think he is wrong to make her an offer ?” 

There was a pause. Then Amy answered, very 
softly— 

‘* Tt depends upon what he calls her interests. And 
I think she might be the best judge of that.” 

‘* For instance,” John said, rather more naturally, 
“if he knew it was not his duty to marry for two 
or three years—if, even then——” 

‘Well ?” said Amy. 

‘*T mean, should he ask her to wait for him 2” John 
inquired, and he bent a little forward for the answer. 

Amy spoke very low to keep down the flutter in 
her voice, but still it had something like a heart-beat 
in it. ‘‘If she loves him,” she said, ‘‘ surely she 
will not marry anybody else, whether he ask her to 
wait or no. But she will be happier if she knows 
that he loves her, and that she is waiting for him!” 

There was a pause. Amy could hear his breath 
almost like sobs. 

** Would you wait for me, Amy ?” 

He had come close beside her, and she looked up at 
him in the darkness with great tears in her eyes. 

‘If you think I’m good enough !” 

‘*My own darling little Amy,” he whispered, and 
he drew her towards him and kissed her, and she let 
her little brown head rest on his shoulder, and felt as 
if nothing in either life or death could greatly harm 
her any more. 

But one doubt still disturbed her, ‘‘ Are you quite 


sure that I am good enough ”” she asked, stroking | 
f~] ro] 


his hand with her own. ‘Do you know that I was 
very silly not such a long time ago ?” 

‘Tf you mean because you fancied somebody was 
good enough for you who was not,” he answered, ‘I 
am not very sure that you are wiser now, darling! 
But give me another kiss, and say you will give me a 
fair trial, Amy !” 

‘* And do you really, really like me ?” she asked. 

‘* Like you!” he echoed, ‘‘I am thanking God for 
you as the best gift He ever sent me. I can never 
again think anybody is more fortunate than Iam. For 
I’ve been a discontented fellow, sometimes, Amy.” 

**T’m sure you have not,” said Amy, indignant. 

“*T forgot I have a champion now,” he observed, 
smiling. ‘‘Ah, how different everything will be to 
me! I wonder if mother will know in heayen. Do 
you remember mother, Amy ?” 

‘*Yes, well,” she whispered, laying her cheek 
softly against his. 

‘* Mother was very fond of you, Amy.” 

‘Then she was fond of something very queer,” 
said Amy ; ‘‘and oh, wasn’t she fond of you °” 

‘She was,” he answered earnestly. ‘‘ I’ve often 
thought I should never have any one to love me so 
again—shall I, Amy ?” 


| 


| Cannot afford!” said Amy. ‘I know all about 


| will be pleased,” she answered. 


‘*T can’t expect Mrs. Roy to be gratified,” he said. 


| ‘She will think it unjust to you to keep you waiting 


for a lover who cannot afford to marry for so long.” 


it—John.” It was her first utterance of his Christian 
name, and she slipped her hand into his as she said it. 

‘‘How did you hear anything about anything, 
little puss ?” he asked. 

‘* My cousin told me,” she answered. 

‘The betrayer!” said he, but nevertheless he 
smiled very happily. 

“If I can only make it up to you, just a little!” 
she whispered. 

‘*There is nothing to make up, darling,” he said; 
‘* yet somehow it is good to hear you say so.” 

And they sat side by side and hand in hand in 
silence, until John said, while his arm stole round 
| her waist— 
| ‘* And so it will be God first, and each other next, 
| for the rest of our lives, Amy. Only always God 
| first, darling !” 
| ‘Yes, indeed,” she answered, clasping the hand 
| she held; ‘‘ for now I know that otherwise it would 
| not long be ‘each other next.’ And if I ever for- 

get it, you must put me in mind, John.” And she 

shyly looked up into his face, and thought it was the 

dearest, noblest face in the world, while there entered 
into her heart that blessed calm which a woman 
| always feels when, amid the mysterious glory of her 
dream of God, there rises a beloved human form. 

Ah, they planned they would not tell their new 
happiness to anybody until next day—not even to 
Magdalen. And when she came into the room John 
was looking out of the window and Amy was seated 
at the piano. But Magdalen brought in a light, and 
as she looked at them both she understood all about 
it. But she only remarked that it was a very chilly 
evening, and they would be all the better for a fire. 

And in her own room, Amy kneeled down and 
thanked God, and asked Him to help her to be worthy 
of the blessing He had sent her. And she felt that if 
she died that night, she should go away with no 
pitiful sense of waste about her life. She scarcely 
looked forward even to the brighter womanly future. 
It is pure love which a woman wants, such as only a 
good man can give. And so Amy was satisfied. 

They told their secret next morning, and Magdalen 
herself volunteered to impart it to Mrs. Roy. 

‘For there shall be no bitter drop in their cup of 
sweetness—at least, not if I can help it,” she pon- 
dered, and so they never knew what she endured in 
her interview with her mother—never knew how Mrs. 
Roy lamented that her lot had-been cast among a 
perverse generation of girls, who did not scem to 
understand a woman’s commonest duties in marriage. 
How she lamented that she had ever invited John 
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Torres to her house, and certainly never would have 
done so, if she had not trusted to Amy’s good sense 
and discretion, et cetera. It was a wonder the giri 
had not fallen in love with that Mr. Deane who came 
about so much while Arthur was here. And certainly 
he was a fine-looking young man, and she might have 
feared some danger in that quarter, only she had felt 
such perfect confidence in Amy! Then she blamed 
Magdalen as the instrument of bringing these two 
together. ‘‘A mere clerk, unable to marry for two 
years! Never mind his prospects,’—for Magdalen 
faintly advanced that argument in his favour,— 
‘‘pretty prospects! To think that a niece of mine, 
brought up and educated in my house, should be 
concerned in such ‘prospects’ as a paltry rise of 
salary. And now that my own health is so much 
better, I could have taken Amy into the very best 
society in Edinburgh,—though, poor thing, there 
would always be a sort of slur over her, for 





no fault of her own; but so the innocent always 
suffer with the guilty.” Cruel words, ruthlessly 
probing the old wound! But Magdalen bore it| 
patiently, until the store of splenetic disappointment | 
was exhausted, and Mrs. Roy was induced to promise 
that no interference of hers should prevent people 
from being happy after their own insane fashion. 

And so there was a bit of paradise in that old house 
in Charlotte Square. For when the angels took up 
the plantations of Eden, and carried them away to 
transplant above, surely one little flower dropped upon 
the earth, and took root wherever there were pure and 
gentle hands to rear and keepit. A wee white flower, 
but of exceeding sweetness. And men call it Love! 

Yes, there was a new brightness in the sunshine, 
and a fresh aroma in the very air. There never had 
been such fine weather for long walks ; and yet, whena 
dark cloud overtook them, Amy wondered how she had 
ever thought showers anything but most refreshing! 
And the very minister, the same dry preacher in the 
same dull kirk, why surely he and it were both won- 
derfully changed! And how well the singing sounded 
that Sunday! Oh, Amy! Amy! 

Nevertheless, the day for parting came. ‘‘ But our 
hearts are together wherever we are,” John said 
cheerfully, turning the brightest side towards her. 
‘‘ And Pll not worry him by fretting,” thought Amy. 
And so they both tried to cheat the other, and kept up 
the deception till the train carried him off, though 
they knew it was by no means a brilliant success! 

3ut, in fact, Amy could not feel the pang of parting 
till he was fairly gone. Indeed, the comfort of the 
very last kiss, and fervent ‘‘God keep you, darling,” 
strengthened her until she was back again in the 
house. Then she sat down, and felt desolate indeed; 
but she asked herself if that was not very wicked, 
when she might be quite sure that he was thinking 
aoout her? And Amy sprang up, and proposed to 
Magdalen that they should go for a nice long walk; 
and so they did, and Magdalen found it very pleasant. 
It is not the happy courtships which are a nuisance to 
everybody outside the charmed knot. True happiness 
is like the sun, not only bright, but brightening. 

The engagement was not to be known beyond the 
immediate family circle. A congratulatory letter 





came from the Riverses the morning after John’s 


departure. Of course, Margaret said all manner of 
kind things. ‘‘She’s a soft sort of body,” commented 
Mrs. Roy, pouting as she read. But what was her 
astonishment when she reached a postscript in Mr. 
Rivers’s own hand, written, as it said, because he 
‘could not refrain from wishing her joy in the union 
her niece contemplated, and if he had tried to shapo 
for Amy the happiest possible future, and one worthy 
of a young lady of whom he had the highest opinion, 
he could only have drawn the prospect now before 
her.” ‘Mercy on us!” exclaimed Mrs. Roy, in her 
astonishment; ‘‘and a mere clerk! Either Mr. Rivers 
is cracked himself, or else wonders will never cease!” 

But she had always been a shrewd woman, after 
her kind; and her wits were nearly as keen as ever 
now. So she turned the matter over in her mind, and 
put two or three pointed questions to Magdalen. How 
many partners were there in John’s firm? ‘Two. 
Were they young? No, Mr. Pitt was very old, and 
Mr. Slack was elderly. Were they married? Mr. 
Pitt was; Mr. Slack was not. Had Mr. Pitt any 
sons? Yes, two—one in the army, and one in the 
church. They had fortunes from their mother’s 
people, and despised the business. Indeed, the old 
gentleman himself took no active part in it; it was 
all Mr. Slack. And Mr. Slack was a bachelor! Was 
he intimate with Mr. Rivers? O yes, and Mr. Rivers 
was his confidential adviser. His confidential adviser, 
was he? Oh, indeed! Ah,—yes. 

And Magdalen did not hear quite so many lamenta- 
tions over the vision of Amy in a six-roomed house, 
keeping one servant, and giving no dinner parties. 

By the first post from London, after John’s arrival, 
there came a letter. Of course, Amy was watching 
for it, sitting on her bed, listening for the postman’s 
ring. But Jean Hackstoun was watching, too, and 
she got it first, and delivered it to her young mistress 
with her own hands. 

“There, hinny, tak’ it,” she said; ‘‘I’ll no say 
again, that it’s ill writing love-letters noo-a-days. 
Fashions hae changed. If I were a lass noo, I’d like 
ane mysel. Tak’ it, hinny, and the Lord’s smile be 
on you both.” 

Amy looked up at the old woman, with eyes half- 
abashed, half laughing. 

«Why don’t you lecture me now, Jean ?” 
slyly. ‘‘ For what good do you know of Mr. Forres?’ 

‘‘D’ye tak me for a simpleton?” said the old 


woman. ‘Ah, gang awa’ wi ye!” 


she asked 


5) 


CHAPTER XXXIX.—‘‘ AT ST. AUBYN’S-BY-THE-BRIDGE.” 

Bur it was little more than one year from that time, 
when there was a great excitement in Benbow Place. 
For Mr. Rivers’s house was filled with visitors from 
Scotland, and Slack and Pitt’s had just been repainted, 
and there was a new plate on their front door, an- 
nouncing to the world the fact that the old firm had a 
new partner. And, lastly, there was to be a wedding 
in St. Aubyn’s-by-the-Bridge ! 

‘Yes, sir, yes, Mr. Selwyn,” said Mrs. Deane to 
her old neighbour the chemist, as he paused to speak 
to her on the auspicious morning, just after the ringers 
had passed into the church, to be in readiness. ‘‘ Y 
sir, of course, it’s all very nice—very nice indeed, sir: 
only in my days a young lady would have thought it 
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—" very shocking to come away from her home to be| your lucky ones. You know we've Bible authority 
. married. Oh, I know things are different now, and | that ‘the race isn’t always to the swift,’ Mr. Selwyn, 
ss it’s natural Miss Amy should like to have the cere-| nor yet: ‘the battle to the strong,’ sir. But, how- 
ie mony in the old place, and Mr. Rivers to give her | ever, he'll always get enough to keep himself com- 
* roid | away, and Mr. Slack at the breakfast, and so forth; fortably, and perhaps it’s better to live single than 
sities only, I suppose, they could have gone down to Edin- married, Mr. Selwyn. He writes to me that he has || 
rs burgh if she had not so kindly saved them the trouble. | nice long quiet evenings with his pipe, sir. Blessme! |} 
thy | They couldn’t have taken St. Aubyn’s and all the what a many people there are! Pil just turn my key, 
wes, surroundings though, as you say, sir. No, certainly | if you please, sir, for I should like to come out and |; 
lana not, sir. Oh, I’m sure it’s very charming; and we | get a good sight myself, and these days are galas for || 
are don’t have so many sights here that we need wish one the thieves. Look at those rough sailor men atthe |! 
Sates away. 1 suppose you don’t remember the bride in | other side of the place—they’d not be too particular | 
so!” her young days, sir? Her young days are now-a- about yours and mine, I'll engage. And perhaps lj 
after day, did you say, sir? Well, to be sure—though not sailors at all, but thieves dressed up. Not that {} 
ond she’s not so very young for a bride, you know, sir. | there’s much to carry off from my house, for the very |! 
yee But I mean when she was a child ? She was a poor- | silver’s getting old and light. 
How | looking, miserable object, sir. For that matter, I ao Eh, sir, but have you heard the queer talk in tho 
i don’t call her a fine woman now. She’s a mite of a} neighbourhood about Miss Julict—that she’s going || 
poo | thing without any presence at all. She’s not a bit/into a nunnery? Not a downright nunnery, you {| 
Mr | like her cousin in figure, at any rate. Mrs. Rivers, | know, but a sort of make-believe. They say it’sall || 
one do I mean? No, the other one. Ah, sir! I always through that young Maynard’s running off. Ofcourse, || 
the || thought there was some mystery about that Miss | her father is downright mad about it. But what | 
ery | King. A sad story, sir! Not much her fault. No, | could he expect when he set a step-mother over the i 
ola || sir. Only it wasa pity the truth did not come out until | poor thing’s head? I thought there’d be some fino t 
tie } ; the only one who could well gainsay it was dead and | end to her matins, and her vespers, and the cross she i 
Was || : gone. ‘That's the sort of nasty reflections that people are | wore round her neck, and going to help the Puseyite | 
enn } sure to make if there be any opening for them. There | parson put up the flowers and texts over his chapel. ! 
Sie | goes the bridegroom now—resolved to be in good time, | Mrs. Rivers was set against that from the first, PIdo {| 
eee isn’t he, sir. Yes, he’s a nice-looking young man, | her that credit, though I daresay it was chiefly for |; 
men | though he’s nothandsome. Ah, well, some must come | jealousy lest her step-daughter should get a husband, | || 
re up, and some must go down, but this day seemed very | sir! Ah, Mrs. Rivers is very gentle and soft,—but || 
iis: | unlikely once, didn’tit, sir? ‘Slack, Pitt, and Forres.” | she’s deep, sir, she’s deep! I always said how it |} a 
ae | Dear, dear, dear! Doesn’t it seem strange? Mr.| would be. I believe she set her cap at Mr. Rivers I 4 
aaa i| Slack was always the queer romantic sort of man that | the very day she put on her black for the man that lj} rf 
a 1 || does these things. One might almost think poor Mrs. | died. And then going giving music lessons to his || f 
ve 1 Forres may have been an old flame of his, and that daughter. Oh, Isawitall! But mendon’t see, poor |} 
a i he has done all this for the sake of ‘ old lang syne.’ | blind beetles,—if you'll excuse me, sir. Ay, here \ M 
a What makes me say so? Oh, nothing at all, sir,—I | they come, now. SoI think Ill just step inside, and |! 4 
“_ | ' don’t mean it; only things come into one’s head some- | see the ring put on.” : q : | i 
vis times. Ah, you're right! This would indeed have} It was by no means a grand affair. But it was just | i 
| ko been a grand day for his mother, if she’d been alive. the right style of wedding to look very pretty in that |! i 
“ But things never are perfect in this world, sir, and so | quaint oldchurch. And if the bride was but ‘‘ a mite |i © 
she hasn’t lived to see it. A good woman, Mr. Sel- | ofa thing,” with nothing very costly in her graceful || i 
lf || wyn? Yes, she was a good woman, but a poor crea- | white dress, and nothing particularly striking in her i 4 
7 | ture, sir—a poor creature. She didn’t look after her | little veiled face except the bright dark eyes that |} 
<od | son as I looked after my Charlie. She actually let | would look out, like the naughty, mischievous, in- || 
ae || the Benbow bequest go by, though her boy was want- | quisitive eyes they were,—what did that matter, since || 
sla ing a place at the time. I don’t know what he’d haye Somebody thought her the bonniest little birdie in the 
¥ done if Mr. Slack hadn’t taken him in out of charity. | world? And Juliet was the only bridesmaid,—Julict {} 
| You know my boy got it, sir; and it was paid to | also in white, with a strange look on her pale face, H 
B.?? Mr. Slack for him, and it wasn’t so much good after | and thoughts wandering away to the new home to |; 
a all, for he and Slack could not get on at all together. | which she herself was looking forward,—a great coun- lj 
si | You know it is not every young thing that takes | try house, standing among ancestral trees, its quiet | 
ne | || kindly to constant grub, grub, grubbing at business. corridors, and cell-like chambers, haunted by still, 
a, || My Charlie didn’t. However, I got the bequest and | uniform shades of women whom some disappointment H 
oe | || all that, hoping for the best, and so I’ve nothing to re- | or sorrow, or still wilder dream of he vocation,” had H 
a) a || proach myself with. Oh, yes, Mr. Selwyn, I always driven to seek a peace which is as different from true |; 
oe: || hear from Charlie—regularly. Yes, he’s still in | peace as coma is from rest. For she was resolved this |} 
> - || Edinburgh. I can’t say he’s getting on very well. | should be the last ‘ worldly ” scene in which she would 
- | He’s still in the same place—oh, yes. No, he hasn’t bear part, before she went to her chosen retreat. 
ae | \| advanced any step lately. In fuct, Mr. Selwyn, I’m | Poor Juliet, sorely needing pity herself, but witha 
nw || sorry to say he’s gone back a little, The secretary of | sad perverted pity for Amy, as one who was taking |} 
" {| the company put somebody else over his head. Of | the lower walk in life! The sight of his child made |} 
i: i || course, it was interest, or a family connection—or | Mr. Rivers look very sad as he gave away the bride, i} 
it | | something. I’m afraid my poor dear boy isn’t one of | and Margaret turned away her face, and wept with 
| 
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the knowledge of her husband’s pain. Of course Mrs. | look at the bright gold ring—the first ring she had 
Roy and Magdalen were there,—the old lady in| ever worn. And John looked down at her. And as 
charge of Mx. Stack, and vehemently did the audience | he stood there, with that strange feeling of disembodi- 
of city housekeepers whisper praises of the ‘‘ beautiful | ment which accompanies great agonies or great joys, 
old dame,” who was so graciously courteous to the great | the breathing presences around him seemed far less 
head of the great firm, and who met her nephew-in- | real than a spiritual presence, there only for him. 
law with such benign cordiality, that nobody could sus- | And the feeling grew so intense, as they stood quietly 
pect that she had once lacked no will to spoil the whole. | before the altar, with the awful words of exhortation 
And so they were married, these two who had | and thanksgiving floating past them, that when it was 
once puzzled each other under the sickly elms hard by, | over and they turned away, it seemed almost strange 
and who had been parted, and had wandered so far in | not to find his mother standing close behind him! 

separate ways, before they were joined at last—for| Then out rang the glad wedding-peals which the 
ever and for ever more. And the solemn service went | bells of St. Aubyn’s had almost forgotten, and the 
on,—of which, perhaps, every one heard more than | congregation bustled out to get good standing-places 
they did. Magdalen saw Amy lift her little hand, and | in the porch. They were very much annoyed by that 
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group of ‘‘rough sailors” pushing each other about; ‘‘I knew no more about it than you,” returned he 
and disturbing everybody. Nobody noticed one of | of the portico. 
the party whose laugh was ready for any of his com-| ‘If he wanted to run off with the bride, he was 
panions’ sallies, but who yet stood still enough him- | just too late,” said another. 
self, a little in the shade of the portico. Just a com- ‘¢ But there’s the bridesmaid,” put in a third, ‘‘ the 
mon sailor, clad in coarse woollens, and sunburnt. | fair gal with the straight-down lookin’ face. I 
But if many of those ‘‘old inhabitants” had looked | always have seed him lookin’ arter the fair gals !” 
twice at him, they might have seen something in his; ‘‘ She’s a-goin’ to be a nun,” said one of the others. 
face which would have perplexed them with confused | ‘‘ There’s been an old *ooman a-‘alkin’ to me, and a- 
associations. And over his comrades he certainly held | tellin’ me all about it. "Stonishin’ how some old 
that peculiar charm which the “fallen gentleman” | ’oomen take confidential-like to sailors, and others to 
so often exerts over those to whose level he is sunk. | soldiers—old ’o0omen who'd no more think of speak- 
«Guess Tom Smith knew about this ’ere swell shine | ing to any other men they didn’t know than they’d 
when he brought us ere. Couldn’t think what Gen- | think o’ flyin’. Old ’ooman said this ’ere gal had had 
{leman Tom was a drivin’ at when he would leave the | a sweetheart who cut and run, and I s’pose she wants 
*Ighway,” remarked one salt. to spend the rest o’ her days a-prayin’ for him. Fine 
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a tobe him! There’s nobody a-prayin’ for me, except,| Nearly all the crowd had dispersed before that party 

a. p'raps, my old mother, and she has to do it atween | of sailors went off. For Gentleman Tom took it into 

- “As crying ‘ sprats’ and ‘’winkles’ out Bermondsey way.” | his head that he should like to go inside the church. 

. = And ‘‘ Gentleman Tom ” drew a little further back | And he went alone, for the others preferred waiting out- 

i into the portico as the wedding-party came out. He | side to crack jokes upon the servant-girls of the Place. 

a saw the little bride, bright-eyed and flushed, and| Gentleman Tom lifted off his cap, but when he saw 

ed | voted ‘‘ awfully pretty”? by the watching clerks, and | Mrs. Dobbs in one side aisle, he took the other. He 

“well enough” even by the more critical housekeepers. , went straight into the building, up to an old-fashioned 

ene | And the bridegroom, “one of a thousand!” said the | square pew, not far from the reading desk. He paused 

nge old woman who had fraternised with the sailors, ‘‘and | at its door. And he looked round at the monuments, 

th | as much a gentleman as he looks, and Mrs. Dobbs— | and forward to the dark-stained window and the shabby 

a. that’s our pew-opener, ye know—says he’s done it | communion tables. But his eyes were so strangely 

74 real handsome, as of course a gentleman should, if dim that the inscription upon them seemed to dance 
“te | he’s thankful for getting a good lady.” | into the large coarse printing of a child’s book— 

at | His breath almost stopped when Juliet and Magda- | «The way of transgressors is hard.” 
len appeared. They had to wait a moment for their J 

| carriage. Juliet’s eyes were down, yet there was no Poor fellow, he was only a ‘‘common sailor” whom 

gitlish flush or flutter beneath the gaze of the crowd. hard life and wild dissipation were fast hurrying to 

“ Pity a nice young gal like that should go for to be 20 untended deathbed, amid the drunken songs and 

i baried alive,” whispered one of his comrades, but | foul ribaldry of some river-side den either at home or 

Gentleman Tom did not seem to hear. That white | 2broad. There would be nobody to shed a tear for 

young face, with its unnatural calm, was growing | “ Tom Smith,” unless some half maudlin draggle-tail 

| into his very heart of hearts, to haunt him as long dropped one or two while she emptied the pockets of 

as he lived. For how long ? his pea-jacket. That draggle-tail, whoever she 

He scarcely noticed Mr. Slack and Mrs. Roy, might be, would find three photographs in an 

| Y but behind them came Mr. Rivers and Margaret. ¢=Velope. He was sometimes inclined to burn those 

| Anybody could see that Margaret had been crying. photographs, or to drop them into the sea. But 


“You may depend on’t, she’s got a sore heart this’ whenever he took them out and looked at them, he 


i} day,” said the communicative old woman, “‘ for she’s always put them back again. Yet this ‘‘ common 
own sister to the young scamp that made off.” sailor” had memories which might well have driven 
And Gentleman Tom drew still further back into 2 Stronger mind than his to seek the black refuge of 
the shadow. For he had a queer sensation of a soft drunken forgetfulness. Memories of a holy, happy 
silk dress against his cheek, and a gentle hand stray- , home, of a kind sister, of a loving heart that he had 
ing and playing among his tawny locks. And the crushed. And crucllest of all, memories of himself, 
sensation gave him a choking in his throat. innocent and light-hearted, full of the promise of noble 
“Ah, yes, it’s all over now, Mr. Selwyn,” said Mrs. qualities, which lay writhing within him still. For 
Deane, coming out among the little crowd in the rear callous or cold natures Satan takes easily, and leaves 
of the bridal procession. ‘It’s all over now, sir. | 12 comparative peace ; but your good hearts, and your 
And all that finery will just be put away to be looked | fine dispositions he can only destroy by slow tortures, 
at now and again. And a good thing if she never | 8° terrible, that this poor common sailor sometimes 
looks at it and wishes she’d never worn it. Scems| dared to think it would be a sort of ficndish relief to 
very affectionate, did you say, sir? Did I see how} W#ke in hell, and find himself all devil! | ‘ 
he drew her hand through his arm, sir? I beg He did not stay in the church many minutes. Going 
your pardon for repeating your words, but these | down the aisle, with that dimness still before his eyes, || 
sailors are driving about so, that one can’t hear one- | he almost stumbled over a painter’s ladder, set aguinst | 
self speak. Yes, sir, I did sce. But it’ll likely be a monument in process of restoration. He looked up, 
| different story in ten years’ time. Not always—no, and saw the familiar stone cherubs holding out the || 
| sir, I’ll admit that. But in nincty-nine cases out of | well-known scroll, bearing the praises of “ Sir Richard 
i} a hundred, sir. And she looks a vixen! Got that | Benbow, Knt,” and declaring how 
adn. sort of a little turn in her nose, sir, didn’t you notice? “ His — will a 
e * , oh baa ? . shat 3 n the gratitude 
| een eae ee tg sendy art gr pi Of his fellow-parishioners and the poor and needy.” 
} as I daresay she'll find soon enough! He’d always| The sailor laughed, almost audibly. Some people 
} 
} 





| a will of his own. My Charlie always said there was only laugh when others wouldcurse. ‘‘ Poor old fel- 
no turning him. I never encouraged them to be par- | low,” he said to himself. ‘It’s a pity he didn’t take 
| ticular friends, for when one knew what the father was, | his dose of gratitude in his lifetime, like Mr. Slack. 
s- | how could one guess how the son would turn out! | Unless somebody feels more indebted to him than Ido, 
| Needn’t talk about the father to-day, did you say, sir? I’m afraid he didn’t invest his money very profitably. 
No, no, certainly not—only it doesn’t matter, for Ilere 1am again, mates. We'd better turn in some- || 
everybody here knows it. Good morning, sir. You'll | where and get a iced.” .And off they rolled, deck- 
| have cake and cards, of course, sir. Not me. Oh, no. | fashion. 
| I'm not in their sphere now, sir. And these come-up| And still the welding bells went on ringing,— 
| people always are insolent! Good morning, sir.” | ringing. 
| 





Che End. 
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FIRESIDE HOMILIES. 


BY THE DEAN 


No. 


TnIs is an evening I have long looked forward to. 
For of all the narratives of our Lord’s acts none is so 
full of His majesty and His sympathy as this of the 
raising of Lazarus. We have been in some measure 
prepared for it by those previous miracles of raising 
from the dead; but when we approach this, we at 
once feel that we are in a different atmosphere, so to 
speak, and with wholly different circumstances to 
consider. 

Let me try to explain this. Those other two were 
wrought, so to speak, in the course of events. The 
Lord was sent for to the house of Jaetrus : He met the 
funeral procession at the gates of Nain. Doubtless 
both wonderful acts did much to disperse His fame 
abroad. Of the latter of the two we are expressly 
told this. 

But with this raising of Lazarus, all was different. 
It was not a mere incident in one of our Lord’s pro- 
gresses. It was a matter carefully prepared and 
brought about by His own design. It was, again, 
not merely an act which spread abroad His fame. It 
had indeed an efiect, but of a far other kind. It was, 
humanly speaking, the great moving cause of the 
Lord’s death. And He deliberately did it, knowing it 
would have this effect. 

Now all this removes it away from His other 
miracles in dignity and significance. And in another 
particular also is it removed from them. You will 
remember, that not a word is said of it in the three 
first Gospels. We have it from St. John alone. And 
this is a circumstance full of strangeness: so much 
so, that many have been thereby induced to seek for 
some reason why it should thus have been. But no 
reason has ever been found, worth my naming to 
you: none which would for a moment satisfy young 


OF 





| Mark, 


minds accustomed to require something like proba- | 


bility when reasons are given. Whatever may be the 
cause, so it is: that neither in St. Matthew, nor in 
St. Mark, nor in St. Luke, is any hint whatever 
given of this greatest miraculous act of Jesus, of this 
which, above every other act, brought about His death 

St. Luke admits us to a glimpse of the family, and 
gives us an interesting trait of the characters of the 
two sisters: but he never mentions their residence at 
Bethany, nor indeed that Jesus went out to Bethany 
during the former nights of the 
which is related by the two other Evangelists. Nor 
does St. Luke mention the anointing which took place 
in the house of the sisters: an incident related by the 
other three. These facts may serve to shew us how 
vain is the attempt to give any account of the framing 
of the Evangelic narratives. Thus much indeed we 

may say, that it was natural for that Evangelist who 
gives the inner history of our Lord’s life and acts, to 
relate in all its detail a matter so full of the manifes- 
tation both of His humanity and His divinity; natural 
for one who traces onwards His glorification through 
the conflict which ended in His death, to dwell on 
the great act which brought that conflict to its issue. 


week of His passion: | 


CANT 
IX. 


What, little one, has the head sunk on my knee 
already ? The beginning is not promising, isit? Too 
dull, and too many long words. Well, we'll try now 
to come to something simpler. 

The Lord had withdrawn Himself from the enmity of 
the Jews, which had risen to a head after the healing of 
the man blind from his birth, and the discourse about 
good and bad shepherds. He was on the other side 
of Jordan, probably at the other Bethany or Bethabara 
at the distance of about a day’s journey. 

And now let us look in on the family at this Bethany. 
Here are a brother and two sisters, all beloved by 
Jesus. They are not called His disciples; but they 
evidently believed on Him. They seem to have been 
people of some wealth. We fin d one of the sisters 
anointing the Lord with very costly ointment: we find 
chief men among the Jews coming to visit and comfort 
them. All this is strangely interesting to us. Were 
there more such persons? or were these the only per- 
sons thus beloved by our Lord ? 

There was another member of the household of 
whom we hear nothing in this history: and that mem- 
ber was its head. For it was ‘‘in the house of Simon 
the leper,” as we know from St. Matthew and St, 

that the Lord was anointed by Mary. Was 
Simon identical with Lazarus? Or was he no longer 
living, and was the house still called by his name? 
Or was his house, when the anointing took place, 
not that of Martha and Mary and Lazarus ? and were 
they found in it merely as neighbours or friends? Or 
again was he perhaps the husband of Martha? 


IRBURY. 


This 
may well have been: for Lazarus evidently was not 
the master of the house, being only one of those who 
sat at meat with our Lord on the occasion of the 
anointing. 

So there is, you see, some uncertainty about tl 
members of the little household: which however does 
not affect our conception of the three concerned in this 
history—Martha, Mary, and Lazarus. Now we all 
know the course of the sacred story. I am not going 
to tell it over again, but merely to try to give life and 
freshness to our conceptions of it, by ‘dwellin g on some 
portions. 

Remember what we reqd last night in preparation 
for our present employment—that beautiful and living 
description in Stanley, * of the situation of Bethany, 
and the roads leading from it in each direction. And, 
remembering this, let t us stand with the two sisters at 
the sick-bed of him whom Jesus loved. In vain they 
look,—in vain they have for one whole day looked,— 
along the path which ascends from the deep valley of 
the Jordan, for the well-known form of Him whose 


coming is to end their harassing anxiety. Some- 
where under that distant line of mountains He is 
tarrying. How should he have received their earnest 


all, ond not have obeyed it? Of His power they have 
no doubt. If He were here, their brother would be 
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safe. This heaving frame would be quiet, these damp | 
dews of death would disperse, at the entrance and the 

first word of Him whom they had long believed to be 

the Christ, the Son of God, who should come into the 

world. But He comes not. If there is no distrust of | 
His power, there gradually arises something like dis- | 
trust of His loving care. The words of the two sisters | 
to Him when He does come, seem to shew this—‘‘ Lord, | 
if Thou hadst been here, my brother had not died.” | 

jut the dreary hours of hope deferred pass away, the 
dark moment of death itself is past,—the burial in the 
cave outside the village—the first day of bereavement, 
—the second,—the third,—with their companies of 
sympathizing and well-meaning comforters from Jeru- 
salem coming and going: and yet—no help! 

At a certain time on the fourth day, Martha, busy 
about her household matters, or having gone forth 
into the village, hears that the figure of Jesus has 
been descried coming up the path. In a moment, 
without waiting to tell her sister, who was in the 
house with the band of friends from Jerusalem, she 
runs to meet Him. And now, I think, there is some- 
thing to be said about Martha’s words to Him. First 
comes the sad and somewhat complaining sentence: 
His presence might have prevented that which had 
happened. Of this it may of course be said that it 
need not convey a complaint—because, if the death 
took place before our Lord could possibly have reached 
Bethany (which it is not unlikely it did), the words 
may merely be an expression of earnest faith in His 
power, whenever and wherever present. 

But what does Martha add? ‘ Even now, what- 
soever Thou shalt ask of God, God will give Thee.” | 
What does this mean? I won’t confuse my little lis- | 
tener with other meanings than that which I must 
think is the only right one. Martha, in her forward- | 
ness and rashness, for an instant anticipates the great 
work which the Lord was about to do—and she means, 
“God will enable Thee to raise him up again, even | 
now that he has been dead four days.” It was truly | 
a rash thought—and one not soberly formed by herself. 
Afterwards she loses sight of it, as hasty spirits are | 
apt to lose sight of their own shifty moods: she is 
blind to it, nay, she even recoils from it, when it was | 
on the point to be realised. 

Have we no similar instance in the Gospel record ? 
Was not the rashness of the Lord’s own mother at 
Cana in Galilee something very like this? And do 
not our own lives furnish, in their lower degree, some- 
thing of the same kind? Whilst some hardly certain 
step is hanging in doubt in our own minds, and we | 
are balancing interests and probabilities, is it not fre- 
quently found that a woman or a child has antici- 
pated, by a swift instinctive leap, the final result of 
our deliberations, and announced our intention long | 
before we had formed it ? Not that the Lord was thus | 
wavering—He knew what He would do: but the | 
analogy is good on one side at least, that of her whose 
rapid anticipation in its very weakness grasped the | 
great conclusion, predetermined by the Life-giver in 
His strength. 

Understand her words thus, and all follows natu- 
rally. ‘*Thy brother shall rise again.” ‘‘ Yes,” | 
replies Martha, somewhat baffled and thrown out of | 
her train of thought by the words, “I know that he | 





a 


will, when all shall rise at the last day.” And how is 
this natural? Why does the Lord thus put her off? 
Simply for this reason. Her previous words placed 
the matter on a wrong ground. They pointed at the 
bringing to life again of her brother. True: but 
merely as a favour to be asked of God, and to be 
obtained, as a very holy man might obtain it, by 
prayer. Such was not the thought with which the 
Lord’s great act was to be approached. His own 
power, granted Him by the Father, but not as a mere 
answer to a human prayer may be granted, to have 
life in Himself,—to be the Resurrection and the Lite, 
the annihilator of Death in the body and in the soul, 


| —this must be put forward and acknowledged, before 
| the glory of God in this act could be seen aright. 


Does she believe this ? 

Well, she does not quite apprehend the glorious 
words: she is asked one thing, she answers another 
thing: she is ready to believe all—for she has long 
believed that He who speaks to her is the Christ, the 
Son of God who was to come into the world. What- 
ever this implies, she believes; but neither in her 
answer, nor in her thoughts, does she enter into the 
full meaning of the Lord’s question. And now she 
goes at once and calls her sister. Perhaps the Lord 
had at this moment asked for Mary: perhaps He had 
done so before, and Martha naturally, when He began 
to treat of high and holy truths, thought of fetching 
her of whom we know from St. Luke that she was 
used to sit at His fect and hear His word. 

She called her secretly. That is, I suppose she sent 
in to the place where she sat with the Jews, to tell 
her that she was wanted: and then on her coming 
out, imparted to her the intelligence. That this was 
probably so, is shewn by the Jews only remarking 
that she rose up quickly and went out. 

They found Jesus in the same place where Martha 
had met Him: a plain proof that it was really He 
who had sent for Mary, as He remained there await- 
ing her coming. We can all understand why He 


| would not enter the village,—without supposing, as 


some have done, that it was because He desired pri- 
yacy. This was in fact the only one of His mira- 
cles, for which He desired publicity, as we shall see 
further on. 

The place was in the way from the village to tho 
grave; as appears by the Jews, who thought Mary 
was going there to weep, following in her track. As 
she went, she wept, and those who followed her wept 
also. And here we have the very deepest and holiest 
proof of the Blessed One’s full share of our common 
nature. The sight of sorrow in others, if that sorrow 
also be his own, is more than even the strong man 
can bear. And the Lord’s act of self-command is 
described by a remarkable term: the same word as 
is employed when He rebuked those whom He healed, 
and charged them not to make Him known. If such 
an English combination were allowable, ‘‘ vehemently 
checking Himself” would seem to be nearest to the 
sense: at all events, nearer than ‘‘ groaning,” as our 
version has it, which is not at all what is intended. 
This check seemed to be necessary for the utterance 
of the question which followed: ‘‘ Where have ye laid 
him?” But no sooner is it uttered, than nature had 
her way. By those tears, human sorrows are hallowed, 
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human bereavements are glorified. The gods of the | miracle: the week of conflict, ending in the cross and 


heathen might not look upon death: the world’s 
Saviour wept at the grave of His friend. Which of 
these would draw all men unto him ? 

On the great scene of the miracle itself, I say but 
these few words. Martha seems utterly to have 
shrunk back from her momentary hope, when she | 
deprecates the opening of the tomb. Her words may | 
even have been intended as an express repudiation of 
her former rashly uttered assumption. 

Secondly, the Lord’s words must be regarded as 
having a close connexion with that former utterance 
of Martha’s. He knew that the Father always loved | 
Him; and in this case too His prayer had been an- | 
swered. So that His thanksgiving was not as for | 
anything unexpected or unusual; but had for its 
object to persuade those who stood around of His 
divine mission. 

Thirdly, that the Lord’s call to Lazarus was not 
merely ‘‘ a loud voice,” but aloud shout—symbolizing 
and anticipating that voice of the Son of God which 
shall echo one day through the sepulchres of the world. 

As to the manner of the dead coming forth, some 
think that the grave-clothes were only swathed round 
each limb, leaving movement free. But it seems far 
more probable from our Lord’s command, ‘‘ Loose 
him and let him go,” that there was, as an old writer 
observed, a miracle within a miracle—that the form, 
swathed and confined, glided forth supernaturally 
from the tomb. And so the most ancient pictures 
represent it. | 

I have observed before that the Lord, who in the | 
earlier days of His ministry shrunk from publicity 
for His wonderful acts, now courtsit. He even utters | 
His prayer ‘‘ because of them that stood by.” And all 
the consequences of the work, wrought under the eye 
of unsympathizing enemies, wrought at the approach 
of the great assemblage of the Jewish race at Jeru- | 
salem, were before Him: the raising thereby of the 
enmity of the Chief Priests and the Pharisees to its 
highest: the fatal decree of the council which followed 
on the miracle: the bringing about of the triumphal 
entry, which St. John attributes entirely to this 


) 


| anticipations of it. 


the grave. 

And we seem to see that all this had been long pre- 
sent to the Lord’s thoughts. For in the parable of 
the rich man and the beggar, we have remarkable 
We are told there of hardened 
ones who had in their hand Moses and the prophets, 
but believed them not: who would not be persuaded, 
though one went unto them from the dead. And, 


| strange to say, in this one alone of the Lord’s parables, 


is aname given to the dead subject of the history, and 
that name is Lazarus. 

And now, darlings, this has been, after all, a dis- 
appointing evening. Of all the Lord’s miracles, this 
one, I suppose as so far transcending in its sympathy 
and its majesty all our thoughts and powers, most 
completely baffles the preacher and writer. I never 
heard a sermon, I never read a comment, on the 
raising of Lazarus, that did not send me away empty, 
as compared with the fulness and refreshment after 
the Evangelist’s own grand and simple narrative. 
And so let our night’s lesson be, how empty are our 
thoughts, our words, our feelings, in proportion as 
His Presence is manifested, who alone has all fulness 
in Himself. 

Jessie will perhaps repeat the touching lines of our 
Laureate, which occur to us as we leave the wonderful 
story. 

When Lazarus left his charnel-cave, 
And home to Mary’s house return’d, 
_ Was this demanded—if he yearn’d 
To hear her weeping by his grave ? 
“‘ Where wert thou, brother, those four days ?”’ 
There lives no record of reply, 
Which telling what it is to die 
Tad surely added praise to praise. 
Irom every house the neighbours met, 
The strects were fill’d with joyful sound, 
A solemn gladness even crown’d 
The purple brows of Olivet. 
Behold a man raised up by Christ! 
The rest remaincth unreveal'd ; 
He told it not; or something scal’d 
The lips of that Evangelist. 


NOTES ON SWITZERLAND. 
Part II.—THE ROMANISM OF LUCERNE. 


Tr is hardly fair to say, as one often hears it said, | 
that the traveller will at once discover for himself | 
when he has passed out of a Protestant into a Roman | 
Catholic Canton, by the inferior cultivation and beg- | 
garly condition of the latter. My experience, at least, 
is rather different. They are certainly unlike enough; | 
but one must look beneath the surface to see it. On 
leaving the great Protestunt Canton of Berne, and 
entering the Roman Catholic one of Unterwalden— 
one of the celebrated three whose resistance, five cen- 
turies ago, to the intolerable yoke of Austria achieved 
the liberty of Switzerland—I could discover no dif- 
ference in point of culture, nor any in the general 
aspect of the villages, the cottages, or the people. 





Descending from tle imposing Briinig Pass into the 
Vale of Lungern, with its deep, green lake, and 


thence advancing to the Lake of Sarnen, the land- 
scape was quite as smiling, the culture apparently as 
good, the roads as well kept; and I could see nothing 
that indicated less industry, cheerfulness, and com- 
fort, than I had left behind me. In fact, but for the 
o!d wooden crosses and tawdry shrines by the way- 
side, and the characteristic ornamentation of their 
churches, I should not have known that, for several 
hours, I had been driving through a Roman Catholic 
Canton. Then, as one passes out of this Canton into 
that of Lucerne—driving northwards towards the capi- 
tal—one is apt to form only too favourable an opinicn 
of its general condition; for if cultivation and comfort 
are to be found in it at all, they should show best in 
the vicinity of its capital and around one of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world. Certainly, the drive 
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from Alpnach, at the southern extremity of the Lake 
of Lucerne, to the town itself—or the sail by steam up 
the lake, if one has travelled by diligence to this point 
—can hardly be surpassed; the majestic Pilatus, as it 
rears its rugged peaks to the height of nearly 7,000 
feet, and the entire panorama of mountains by which 
the lake is closed in, taking the traveller captive at 
once. Even on further acquaintance with the rural 
parts of this the leading Roman Catholic Canton, the 
industry, comfort, and prosperity of the people do not 
appear to show notably ill, relatively to the corre- 
sponding parts of Protestant Switzerland. Much of 
this similarity, no doubt, is owing to the equal ad- 
vantages which nature has bestowed upon both alike. 
Still, it is but just to say, that the remark referred to 
in my opening sentence is at least exaggerated. 

One fact in the later history of Switzerland will 
explain some of the best characteristics of Swiss Ro- 
manism. After the year 1830, the ultramontane party 
began to take serious alarm at the progress of liberal 
principles and the increasing establishment of liberal 
institutions. Having vainly striven to arrest these 
movements by ordinary measures, the Jesuits set 


Protestant fellow-countrymen, persuading them that 
if they wished to save their religion from being swal- | 
lowed up by an infidel Protestantism, they must pre- | 
sent a stern front, stand aloof from the Confederation, | 
in their own Sonderbund, or ‘‘Separate League,” and | 
be prepared to resist by force, if necessary, the ad- | 
vances of liberalism. In this wicked agitation they 
succeeded but too well. In 1847 these religious dis- 
sensions issued in a civil war between the people of 
the two faiths—happily of short duration. When the | 
the burden of meeting the Protestant forces fell almost | 
exclusively on the Canton of Lucerne; and (exactly | 
the reverse of what happened at the battle of Cappel, | 
in 1531) their adversaries being well equipped, united, | 
and resolute, they were so completely crushed, that | 
tae victors were able to dictate their own terms. The 
chief of these proved no less a blessing to the defeated | 
than to the victorious Cantons. A decree of ‘ banish- | 
ment for ever from the soil of Switzerland” was 


time to this not a Jesuit has been known to set foot in 
Switzerland.* 

The noble pile of Jesuit buildings was at once taken 
possession of by the Government. The central and 
most imposing compartment of them, which consti- 
tuted their college, and the right and left portions, 
in which their multifarious business and educational 
work were conducted, these now constitute the town- 
hall, the Government offices, and the public library ; 
the east wing is appropriated to the postal department, 
for whose varied business it has every convenience ; 
while the large and handsome church, which formed 
the west termination of the range, and still called the 
Jesuit church, is used as before for the public services 











° Three, it seems, were lately discovered, but immediately expelled. 
One was in Geneva—the Romish population of which has be@a largely 
increased by an extension of the municipal boundaries, taking in a swarm 





themselves systematically to foment, in all the Romish | 
Cantons, a spirit of religious rancour against their | 


crisis arrived, most of the Romish Cantons drew back ; | 


passed upon the Jesuits; and so jealously has the | 
execution of this decree been watched, that from that | 





of Romish Savoyards—the other two in the intensely bigoted southern 
on of Tessin. 














of religion. Nor has any remorse for this seizure 
taken possession of this Romish Canton. It is in 
fact but a small compensation for the heavy war ex- 
penses which this unscrupulous body entailed upon 
the Canton, while their expulsion has induced a tone 
of friendliness and good-will between the adherents 
of the two faiths unknown before. A learned and 
liberal ecclesiastic—to whom I am indebted for several 
important facts in this paper—on being asked whether 
they found the expulsion of the Jesuits injurious to 
them, replied with a certain pawkiness of manner, 
‘* We can do very well without them.” 

In Romish Switzerland, too, the clergy are amenable 
in all secular matters to the civil tribunals. The 
origin of the change by which this was brought about 
was as follows. In the Canton Aargau (between 
Basle and Ziirich), a priest having been guilty of 
every kind of wickedness, was quietly handed over by 
the bishop for trial and punishment to the civil tri- 
bunal; and no remonstrance against this having come 
from the clergy, the jurisdiction of the clergy in 
secular matters ceased thenceforward. In Lucerne, the 
Pope’s Nuncio on one occasion brought a large retinue 
of servants to the town, one of whom was guilty of 
theft, for which he was apprehended and imprisoned 
by the magistrates. The Nuncio complained of this 
as an affront to the Pope, under whose protection 
was placed the whole establishment of his Nuncio. 
But the magistrates, disregarding this, had the 
man tried and punished like any other criminal; 
and as this gave general satisfaction, the jurisdiction 
of the civil tribunals over the clergy was thenceforward 
quietly recognised, and the liberal clergy scruple not 
to say that more impartiality is thus secured, and at 
least all surmises to the contrary in the public mind 
are silenced. 

But the Romanism of Switzerland is further liberai- 
ised by the good common education which every child 
receives, and is compelled to receive—for the com- 
pulsory system obtains in this Canton. Iwas present 
at the annual examination of the town schools, in 
presence of a large miscellaneous audience, and I 
thought the common branches of education were very 
fairly taught and learnt. It is a pleasing confirma- 
tion of this, that the commonest people, male and 
female, may be seen at the doors of their houses 
reading their advertising sheets, and what may be 
called their newspaper—in the latter of which is to 
be found all the recent telegraphic intelligence, and I 
have seen good translations in them of vigorous articles 
from the London Z'imes, the very morning after the 
arrival of the paper. I will by-and-by refer to 
serious defects and drawbacks in this educational de- 
partment; but that it exists is an important matter. 

The growing influx of Protestants has done much 
to liberalise the Romanism of Lucerne. The number 
of such who come to set up business in the town is 
steadily on the increase; while the travellers whd 
come to see the enchanting scenery of the lake and its 
environs, and who stay for a longer or shorter 
period at the hotels and ‘‘ pensions,” are increasing at 
an enormous rate. As to the Protestant settlers, such 
a hold have they taken of the business of the town, 
that, relatively to their numbers, its prosperity and 
wealth (I have the means of knowing) are getting to a 
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considerable extent into their hands. The immense 
hotel in which by far the largest business is done, 
and to which the highest class of visitors resort— 
which cannot, indeed, get ground enough for the 
rooms it requires—is in the hands of two intelligent 
Protestant gentlemen, one of whom is the leading 
office-bearer of the German-Swiss Protestant church. 
The landlord also of a large adjoining hotel, always 
full during the season, is a sensible Protestant. More 
than three-fourths, probably, of the visitors are 
Protestants; while an accomplished English gentle- 
man, who, after spending some twelve summers 
at a beautiful villa overlooking a lake, has now 
taken up his permanent abode there, is the principal 
churchwarden and a most zealous member of the 
English Church congregation. Of course the Lu- 
cerners seo the pecuniary advantage accruing to them 
from this influx of Protestants; and it is their policy 
to encourage it—not, of course, as an influx of Pro- 
testantism, but as a source of wealth to the town and | 
Canton. ‘Two facts will show this. One is, that in 
the municipal council one is always selected to repre- 
sent and look after Protestant interests.* The other 
is the readiness with which they tolerate Protestant 
worship in its different forms. Since the year 1827, 
when a small Reformed congregation was first formed, 
they have so increased in numbers and wealth, that 
some years ago they were permitted to erect a hand- 
some Gothic church, quite English-looking in its 
chaste architecture. Before that time, the English | 
Church congregation had from the Government, to 
which it belongs, the gratuitous use of the large 
‘Maria Hilf” (Roman Catholic) church; but now 
they rent the Reformed church, the use of which they 
have at English hours. At the close of the season, 
1867, this same ‘‘ Maria Hilf” church was freely and 
handsomely given to myself and a young clerical 
‘riend for the services of the Free Church of Scotland 
in future years, at the hours we ourselves named, and 
for the four months of the season we asked it for.t | 
Last summer it was occupied accordingly; the high 
altar and the side ones being veiléd at our own request, 
and the “‘sigrist,” or church officer, acting for us as 
for his own superiors. During the last month of the 
season, when I myself officiated, the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated in circumstances of touching quietness and 
comfort to communicants of different nationalities. 
One evening I witnessed a scene of a novel character 
(reminding one of the medieval ‘‘ mysteries”), which 
I must here describe for the sake of the pregnant 
remarks made on it by the clerical friend to whom I 
have referred. I had seen flaring bills on the walls, 
announcing a dramatic representation of the principal 
scenes in the life of our Lord Jesus Christ, to take 
place in a certain hall, at which a priest would assist | 
—boxes, pit, and gallery (as we should say) at their | 
respective prices. As one of my objects was to see 
Romanism as it existed here, I resolved to go and 
judge for myself. Tho hall—such as with us is 











* The constitution would admit of every office—even the presidency of | 
the Canton—being filled by Protestants, but in proportion to their numbers | 
us yet, one is deemed enough. 

+ I shall not soon forget the cheerfulness with which we were received 
by the President of the Canton, to whom we were introduced by the 
cierical friend already alluded to, the readiness with which he offered to 
support Our memorial at the first meeting of council, and the promptitude 
with which we received our answer, agreeing to all we had asked, 





| lieve, from America. 


used for working-men’s mectings—was crowded; || 
but, excepting the front benches, with an audience of |! 
common people. On the curtain being drawn, a pre- || 
liminary scene was enacted—‘‘ Abraham offering up || 
his son Isaac” —in pantomime, as were all the sub- 
sequent scenes, not a word being uttered on the stage, 
The thing was not so discreditably done, till at the } 
conclusion a female angel appeared, with great wings || 
and in a blaza of chemical light, to arrest the patri- 
arch’s knife. Next came ‘‘ Christ among the doctors,” 
followed at longish intervals by all the principal 
scenes in our Lord’s public life, from his baptism on- 
yards. The man who personated our Lord had what 
I could not but feel to be a frightfully close resem- 
blance to the portraits of the Saviour which one sees 
in the shop-windows—one of the secrets of the success 
of these performances. The ‘‘ Agony in the Garden” 
shocked me, and it certainly was not improved by the 
appearance of an ‘‘angel from heaven strengthening 
Him” by presenting to him a cup of wine, which the 
man drank. The scenes in which Judas appeared— 
down to the remorse with which he flung down the 
money and rushed out to hang himself—were not so 
revolting. But our Lord’s appearance before the 
Sanhedrim, the crown of thorns, and the bleeding | 
brow, the smiting of Him with the reed, the going } 
forth to Calvary, with a huge cross on his shoulders, 
under the weight of which He is made to fall, the 
substitution of Simon the Cyrenian for this office, 
the nailing Him to the cross as it lay on the ground, 
the uplifting, the two malefactors, the breaking of 
their legs, and the piercing of His si 
burial—these were scenes which I could with difficult 
endure to witness; nor was the pain lessened by the 
wretched attempt (tawdry in the extreme) to represent, 
in two closing scenes, the Resurrection and Ascen- 
sion. In the interval between the scenes, the follow- 
ing dialogue took place between myself and my next 
neighbour: ‘‘I wonder such exhibitions are tolerated 
in a Christian country.” ‘‘ Why, where else would 
they be enacted?” ‘* But are they not extremely 
offensive?” ‘‘ You may think so, sir, but we don’t. 
We are not infidels here.” ‘Neither am I, but in my 
country such things would not be allowed; and they 
are so childish that nebody them.” ‘ We, sir, 
think differently.” ‘But look at this audience—is 
there awe upon a single countenance? and don’t you 
observe them chatting one to another with perfect 
indifference while the most solemn scenes in our || 
Lord’s life are being enacted?” ‘To this there was no || 
reply, and could be none—it was so painfully manifest. 
Next day I had a long conversation with my clerical 
friend on this subject, and I shall give the substance 
of this also, and nearly the words. ‘Last night I 
witnessed one of the most painful scenes” (describing 
it as I have just done, conversation and all). ‘‘That, || 
sir, was no Lucerne business—it is entirely an exotic 
and money-making affair. They are Tyrolese; it is 
ten years since they were here; they came last, I be- 
I wonder the magistrates did 
not forbid it. We have no sympathy with such exhi- || 
bitions; and the most serious and reflecting of all |} 
classes dislike them.” ‘Then you think that reli- | 
gious feeling, instead of being stimulated, is rather 
blunted by histrionic representations of sacred scones?” 
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“Qertainly I do; and so much is this conviction 
gaining ground, that even our public processions—of 
which we have now but two in the year—will be done 
away, we expect, in time; and the influx of Protest- 
ants will hasten it.” (The two processions were, one 
commemorative of an ancient event in the country’s 
history, the other was the festival of Corpus Christi.) 
“Ts it the increase of Protestants, then, that is work- 
ing this change?” ‘No, sir; it is because the effect 
of such processions is seen by the most thoughtful of 
our own people to be the reverse of what is intended ; 
but of course we naturally desire that there should be 
nothing in our practices that is fitted to prejudice 
Protestants against our religion.” These remarks, so 
honourable to the candour and good sense of my 
friend, induced me to add this remark, that, as 
matter of fact, for one infidel to be found in England 
—where such public processions have been for three 
centuries unknown—there are at least fifty in countries 
where they abound; and that in Scotland—where the 
church-services are simpler than they are in England, 
and religious festivals are not observed—open infi- 
delity is almost unknown. The effect of this remark, 
so confirmatory of the principle we had previously 
agreed on, I thought was not small. 

But I must give the worse than ludicrous sequel to 
this histrionic performance of the life of our Lord. 
A few days after it, the newspapers had a paragraph 
headed— 

“‘CHRIST BEFORE THE MAGISTRATES OF LUCERNE!” 


What could this mean? It meant simply this, that 


seen. In this, as in everything that tends to the real 
elevation of the community—stagnation is the law, 
progress the exception. But even in the education 
given to all there is a vicious principle, which leads to 
very serious evils. Though gratuitous education is 
given, no one can set up in business, I understand, 
without first repaying the cost of his education; and 
what is worse, no one is allowed to marry until he 
can show that he has the means of maintaining a 
family, nor can any girl marry (if I am rightly in- 
formed) without first repaying all that the town has 
laid out on her education. The consequences of this 
may be easily guessed. That enterprise in the work- 
ing classes should be thus seriously checked, is the 
least evil resulting from this law. The illegitimacy of 
the town and neighbourhood has been thereby fright- 
fully swollen. One-seventh of the whole native popu- 
lation of the Canton are illegitimate—in which respect 
it has a bad pre-eminence over all Switzerland. It 
would be wrong to set this down to the corrupting 
character of their religion. The same result might be 
seen in any country where such a marriage law exists. 

Another objectionable feature of their gratuitous 
education may be mentioned. The cathedral choir, 
which is very large, is a splendid one, and some 
| of the female singers execute the mass music (both 
the part and the soio music) beautifully. On asking 
one of the priests what this cost them, he answered— 
‘* Nothing—all is gratuitously done, with the excep- 
tion of the conductor, who, as he gives much time to 
the training of the choir and is a professional man, 





the precious scoundrel who represented Him whom I 
will not name again in such connection, had not paid 
one of his actors as he thought just, and from words 
they had come to blows; that for this disturbance the 
fellow was had up before the magistrates, ordered to 
pay the sum demanded, and punished in some other 
way which I forget. 


But I must hasten more briefly to present next the 
unfavourable side of the Romanism of Lucerne. 

I said that universal as was the common education 
provided for the young, and good on the whole, it had 
drawbacks and defects. One of these was first hinted to 
me by an accomplished young French Protestant mi- 


is of course paid.” This seemed to be a very generous 
| contribution to the Church service by so many supe- 
rior singers, until I learnt the secret of it. Whoever, 
| it seems, shows any special aptitude at the schools for 
| one particular department of knowledge is encouraged 
| to prosecute it, and provision is made for the training 
| of such as far as they are able and willing to go in that 

study. Thus, at the public school examination, there 
| was a musical examination, and I heard several young 
| women sing pieces of some difficulty remarkably well. 
Those, however, who made any great proficiency were, 
I was informed, taken bound to sing at public con- 
certs, when required, gratuitously; and they aro 
distributed among the different churches to sing in 


nister, who annually spends some time with relations of | their choirs—the best, of course, being sent to the 
his at Lucerne, and knows it thoroughly. I had been | cathedral—and at all these churches their services, 
telling him how agreeably I had been disappointed | nominally gratuitous, are in reality compulsorily so (if 











by many things I had seen there, and particularly 
by the good education which even the poorest seemed 
to possess. True, he said, but how many will you 
find whose education extends beyond what is given 
at the schools? That was enough to put me on the 
scent; and on fuller investigation I found that that 
higher culture which is to be found among so many in 
all the Protestant capitals and larger towns of Swit- 
zerland is woefully absent in Lucerne. Literary and 
scientific culture, and that polished and liberal air 
which they generate, are to be found at Berne, at 
Basle, at Ziirich, at Lausanne, at Genova, in a high 
degree; and henco the sosiety to be enjoyed there is 
of the best. In Lucerne one finds next to nothing 
of this, and the same remark is applicable, I believe, 
to the other Romish Cantons. In fact, beyond what is 


necessary for business, no culture is, asa rule, to be , 


it be not a bull to say so). 

A few words now as to the clergy. Asa body—I 
| quote here from a note written by a Protestant resi- 
| dent, who knows Lucerne thoroughly and is quite 
impartial, in answer to some inquiries of mine—‘“‘ on 
|the whole they lead a regulur life, but they belong 
principally to the peasant class, and with few excep- 
tions are not men of learning or even average infor- 
mation.” They have hardly anything distinctive in 
their dress. Their hats differ in nothing from those 
of other gentlemen; they wear no bands in the street, 
as do the French clergy and those of some other 
Swiss Cantons; their surtout is longish; they wear 
small clothes; the higher clergy wear silk stockings, 
the rest cotton; shoes ordinary; a black tie and 
ordinary turned-down collar—somewhat slovenly in 
appearance—and their tout-ensemble rather unattrac- 
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tive. With none of the vivacity of the French 
priests, they have an air of more gravity and sim- 
plicity. They are treated with general respect, and 
they seem to deserve it. Tome they seemed generally 
to have a cowed look; and I fancied that this was in 
a good degree owing to the little influence they were 
conscious of possessing beyond the merest routine of 
their religious duties. ‘‘The upper classes ” (says the 
friend above quoted) “ are generally regular in their 
attendance at church, but not from any religious 
motive. They are either indifferent, or bigoted, or 
unbelievers—the men are the latter, the women 
bigoted.” Every Sunday morning the cathedral is so 


crowded, particularly on high days, that even the 
regular worshippers, if not there early, can find room 
only in the wide central aisle, itself crowded with 
strangers, who go to see the imposing spectacle and to 
| hear one of the finest of organs and the rich mass 
| music. 

There seems to be in the clerical mind a conscious- 
| ness that they can do nothing, however much disposed, 
| to arrest the progress of liberal views, and conse- 
| quently (since the principle of extreme democracy 
| prevails in the election of their representatives) to 
| neutralise the liberalism which is leavening all their 
| institutions. Accordingly, they attempt nothing, I 








Lucerne and 


believe, and probably are made to feel that they had | 
better not. Still, there is no appearance of liberal 
views in religion—in the most moderate sense of that | 
term—taking possession of the clergy ; at least it seems 
never to venture into open expression. I had myself 
a melancholy illustration of the contrary, having heard 
a sermon, steeped in extreme Mariolatry, in the 
cathedral, with no evidence of its being distasteful to 
anybody. From a sermon I had heard but a week or 
two before by the Provost of the Cathedral, in com- 
memoration of one of the martyrs—a really superior 


sermon, on what Christianity could do to nerve | 
believers to an heroic pitch of self-sacrifice for Christ, | 


delivered in strong German, with a clear stentorian 
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Mount Pilatus. 


voice, before an immense audience—I had expected 
something sensible, at least, on ‘‘Mary’s day,” by 
which is meant, not the ‘ Nativity,” nor yet the 
*‘ Assumption of the Virgin,” but simply a day speci- 
ally in her honour—(her “benefit,” to speak in stage 
language). When I entered, the preacher had just 
begun. He was a Capuchin—habited, of course, in 
the dress of his order.* The subject was, the glories 


* There are, I believe, just twelve Capuchin friars in Lucerne. They 
have a monastery of their own in the outskirts of the town, and besides 
other duties—which are anything but heavy—they devote themselves to 
| the education of the young men destined for the priesthood. Their dress, 
as is well known, is along serge coat reaching to their feet, fastened 
with a fine rope round the waist; a bald head, save one horizontal ring of 
| hair; “ bare feet.” covered, however, with sandals. They are not attrac- 
| tive in appearance, and their habits are certainly not prepossessing, They 
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of Mary. The tenor of the entire sermon may be 
learnt from the following sentence, which is as nearly 
as possible the summing up of all, which he gave in his 
peroration :—‘‘ Mary—the most holy, ever - Virgin, 
mother of God—was the flower of the whole earth, 
and is the flower of all heaven, for love. She was 
above all the saints of the Old Testament; above all 
the saints of the New, in love; above the prophets, 
above the apostles, above all angels, in love. She is 
the queen of love, the crown of all creation, the queen 
of heaven! Let us love her; let us worship her; let 
us ever fly to her for refuge; and evermore depend 
on her for everything!” Another proof, if proof 
were wanting, that abject superstition in the lower 
classes is noways displeasing to the clergy, is, that old 
shrines, whose contents consist of rag-and-paper dolls 
(some of them dirty enough) and other stupid and 
childish toys, are not only allowed to remain as ‘‘sta- | 
tions” for devotion, but receive the outward reverence | 
of the clergy themselves (if I mistake not) in the cus- | 


tomary form of crossing and obeisance as they pass | 


them, though perfunctorily enough gone through. 

I said that in Lucerne, as regards everything that | 
tends to the real elevation of the community, progress | 
is the exception, stagnation the law. To see this, one has | 
only to look at the building operations which are going 
on there, as compared with those which are to be seen 
in the great Protestant towns. In Lucerne, the only 
buildings which are going on at a rapid rate, and appa- 
rently yielding a good return, are monster hotels. Not 
a single institution betokening public spirit, nor any 
undertaking indicating private enterprise, could I dis- 
cover—of recent growth; and, as I said before, the 
enterprise and prosperity of the town seem likely to 
get more and more into the hands of the Protestants, 
who are exotics. Now go to Ziirich. What does one 
see there? Buildings, immense and handsome, rising 
everywhere; some of them the fruit of private enter- 
prise ; some the property of mercantile companies ; some 
the schemes of the municipal council for the public good. 
While Lucerne, as a town, has a moss-grown aspect— 
indicating that with few exceptions it is just what it 
was many centuries ago, and owes all its interest and 








attractions to surrounding nature—Ziirich, while pre- 
serving all the venerable associations connected with 
the ancient parts of the town (though some parts have 
unhappily disappeared before the remorseless spirit of 
modern enterprise), presents all the appearance of an 
elegant modern city, whose noble University, with the 
Polytechnic Institution so built as to form part of one 
range with it, crowning the heights of the city, pro- 
claims the spirit of culture and progress which is its 
pride. All the great metal-castings which one sees at 
Lucerne have the Ziirich mark upon them. For scien- 
tific and literary eminence alike, Ziirich has a Euro- 
pean reputation ; while Lucerne is famed for nothing 
of its own—nothing which it does not owe to nature, 
and the mere dressing up of it. Need I add that all 
I have said of Ziirich is equally true of Geneva, which 
probably outstrips even Berne, though the Confede- 
rate capital, not only in the elegance of its new 
| buildings and bridges and terraces, but in everything 
| literary and political — perhaps, also, scientific and 
commercial ? 

What is the inference to be drawn from all this ? 
We have seen how mild is the Romanism of the 
| capital of Swiss Romanism, Lucerne; and we have 
seen what stagnation, in every department of real 
| human interest, except that of comfortable and luxuri- 
ous accommodation, reigns there; we have seen that 
an exotic Protestantism is creeping into possession 
even of this sort of enterprise and other prosperous 
businesses ; we have seen that the clergy, viewing this 
‘ansympathetically, as most of them probably do, are 
yet powerless to help it, and fail to do what lies most 
naturally to their own hand—not protesting against 
and striving after the abolition of those legal restric- 
tions on the marriage and honourable industry of the 
lower classes so unfavourable to their morality, and 
allowing them from year to year to continue in the 
practice of abject superstitions. Is not this an evi- 
dence that Romanism, even in its mildest form, when 
uncounteracted by contrary influences, is’ stagnation, 
to say the least; whilst Protestantism, unless influ- 
ences hostile to it are allowed to eat out its real spirit, 
is progress 2 Davip Brown. 





WHAT IS THE ESSENCE 


Ir is strange that, in this nineteenth century, men 
should be discussing questions on some of the most 
essential points of Christianity, which were received 


without dispute in the earliest ages of the Church. | 
In particular, the question—What is it to be a Chris- | 


OF CHRISTIAN LIFE? 


incalculable injustice has been done to some men by 
excluding them from all part and lot in the Christian 
society, because they have not fulfilled the conditions 
of some minute human specification of the Christian life 
and experience. But we must not be deterred by 





tian? what is the essence of Christian life? or, ! this gross abuse from inquiring whether we are net 
wherein does the true Christian differ vitally from other | taught something in the Holy Scriptures regarding 
men ? would seem in our day to be the occasion of a! the essential elements of the Christian life, whether 
variety of opinion never dreamt of in the early Church. | there be not presented to us in the Word of God views 
It is a question which many in our day think it wrong | incompatible with much that floats about at the 
to submit to any theoretical inquiry, and which they | present day as to what really constitutes one a child 
would rather that men should leave in the hazy region | of God, a member of the kingdom of heaven, a living 
of the undetermined. And no doubt theories may be | branch in the true vine, a lively stone in the living 
drawn out, and have sometimes been drawn out, toa| temple. To this inquiry we now desire to draw the 
point which is alike unwarranted and disastrous; and | attention of our readers, as one of the most important 
are usually selected from the lower orders, and cultivate a certain in the whole range of saving knowledge : but before 
se popular evatery, which brings a forward as preachers on such | entering on it, we will first notice two forms of 
es as the one above referred to, when an impression is to | opinion to be often met with on the subject, but pro- 
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fessing to be derived less from the Word of God than 
from the conceptions and impressions of men’s own 
hearts. 

1, Some persons object altogether to any and every 
attempt to draw a line between the Christian and the 
no-Christian, or to define explicitly the essential 
points either in the state or in the character of the 
former. According to them, the Christian spirit is a 
sort of atmosphere universally diffused, which all men 
breathe more or less, or a subtle force, like heat or 
electricity, seldom wholly absent, but more predo- 
minant in some communities and in some individuals 
than in others. There is something of good, they say, 
in the worst characters, and something of bad in the 
best. The shading off between one character and 
another is so gradual and imperceptible that it is 
absurd to attempt to draw a line between them, and 
to represent all as Christians on the one side of it, and 
no-Christians on the other. 
in the fact that hardly any one is utterly lost to what 


is good, and to anticipate a time when the good shall | 


everywhere assert its rightful pre-eminence, and the 
bad shall die out, or be stamped out, as a foreign 
element that has somehow found its way into the 
character. It is a mere waste of time, they say, to 
inquire theoretically what makes any one a Christian. 
The doctrine of the Jast judgment, with its sharply- 
defined separation of the sheep from the goats, isa 
mere bugbear for frightening people. Let all fair and 
honest attempts be made to improve the moral atmo- 
sphere—to induce men by reasonable considerations 


to lead better lives; but as for the notion of a hard | 


and fust line—a rigid twofold division—it is the relic 
of a barbarous age, a thing to be classed with the fires 
of purgatory. 

2. There are others who cannot assent to such views 
as these, and who yet come far short of the scriptural 
doctrine. Reasoning with those whose opinions have 
just been expressed, they ask them, Do you make no 
essential difference between two classes of men, of 
whom the one are struggling to obey the higher im- 
pulses of their nature, while the other abandon them- 
selves to the lower? May not society be at least 
roughly divided into these two classes? Are not the 
members of the one class at great pains to strengthen 
and promote all impulses and habits of the better kind, 
while the members of the other class habitually dis- 
regard them? Do not the one class watch and check 
their hearts, try in every way to live conscientiously, 
cultivate improving society, read books fitted to benefit 
them, and order their whole lives in accordance with 
these high aims? Do not the members of the other 
class habitually violate their consciences, and choose 
companions, books, or amusements with no view to 
their improvement, but merely to the gratification of 
the hour? If this be so, must there not be somewhere 
a line of separation, and some great differentiating 
principle, constituting the moral character and stand- 
ing of some men essentially different from those of 
others? 

‘the answer which is sometimes given to these 
questions is of this sort. All men are subject to the 
action of two kinds of principles, the better and the 
worse. Good men strive to give effect to their better 
impulses; bad men yield, often without s struggle, 





Charity ought to rejoice | 





to the lower. Good men strive to be just, truthful, 
sober, kind, forgiving, generous. It is the blessed 
property of Christianity to give a great stimulus to 
these endeavours. Under its genial influences men 
are enabled to succeed much better in this conflict, 
The atmosphere of Christianity is infinitely better 
fitted than any other atmosphere to nourish and 
strengthen this spirit. Thus it is that those who 
breathe most fully the atmosphere of Christianity 
become the best men. The reason assigned for this is, 
not that Christianity communicates anything to them 
which may be called a new nature, but that Chris- 
tian influences powerfully stimulate the better im- 
pulses of their proper nature, and raise these to a 
predominance over the worse. It is not because 
God’s Spirit is given to them in a sense different from 
that in which He is given to all, but because, having 
better aims than others, they welcome the Spirit of 
Christ more, and make more use of the aid which He 
offers. 

If the friends of Christianity should accept of this 
position, and claim for religion nothing more than the 


power of bringing out whatever is good in human | 


nature, and raising it to a predominance over the bad, 
they would be allowed to live in comparative peace. 
Few people would have any quarrel with Christianity 
if this alone were its claim and its aim; and some 
might anticipate for it a career of most friendly and 
blessed progress, if it simply offered itself to all men 
as a ministering angel, whose gentle breath should at 
once wither all the base and hurtful propensities of 
their being, and stimulate into bright activity every- 
thing pure, honest, lovely, and of good report. 

How largely this conception of Christianity and of 
the nature of Christian influence tinges the literature 
of the day, and especially the imaginative literature, 
it is hardly necessary at present to remark. Chris- 
tianity, in a certain sense, is not reviled as an im- 
posture, or a superstition, but recognised as a friend 
and helper to man. But too often it is just sucha 
Christianity as we have now referred to; not a Chris- 
tianity that presents an atonement for man’s guilt, 
and substitutes a new heart for the heart of stone; 
but a Christianity with a warm and highly fragrant 
breath—a Christianity that raises the moral atmo- 
sphere ten or twenty degrees, and thus enables virtues 
to bud and blossom and bear fruit, that would have 
remained torpid in a colder atmosphere. 


This brief exposition of views as to the nature of 
Christian life, that are only too widely prevalent, may 
enable us to understand and appreciate more clearly 
the teaching of the Scriptures. Whatever impressions 
or conceptions men may form on the subject, these 
can haye no real avail in opposition to the lessons of 
the Word. But this is just what it is so hard at the 
present day to establish. Men have such extraordinary 
and overweening confidence in their own impressions, 
that they cannot hear of anything that runs contrary 
tothem. It is always hard—at the present day it 1s 
peculiarly hard—to enter into the kingdom of heaven 
as a little child. It is rare to find men ready to sit at 
the feet of Jesus, listening with circumcised ears, and 
receiving his words as words of infallible truth. The 
tendency is to bring everything to the standard of our 
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A own sense of fitness, and to receive or reject itasit|of poverty and distress, his life was saved by the 
ulus to may or may not bear that ordeal; while to listen to | kind and cordial ministrations of a poor female out- 
es men the Word, to bow to the Bible as a divine authority | cast in the streets of London. Why should it be 
onflict, never to be questioned, and never to be rejected, is | denied, that so far as this poor creature was moved to 
better among the rarest attributes of inquirers at the pre- | do the part of the good Samaritan, she was under the 
sh and sent time. impulse of a power from God? Or why should it be 
¢ who In order to prevent misconception as to the real | denied that all that is kindly or genial in human feel- 
tianity issue, let us note two things, which to a certain ex- | ing and noble or graceful in human action, and lofty 
this ig tent, but only to a certain extent, coincide with some | and pure in human aspiration, comes ultimately from 
O then of the views that have now been adverted to. the one source of good, however much, in the course 
Chris- The first of these is, that in the character even of | of its passage, it may have lost of the purity and 
or im- men who are not truly “spiritual,” but only | brightness of the fountain, and however vile and un- 
e toa “natural,” there may be more or less of what, in | worthy of God’s acceptance it may have become in 
ecause asense, is good. They who are evil, according to our | consequence of its contact with human corruption ? 
t from Lord, may know “how to give good gifts unto their} Notwithstanding all this, we yet maintain it to be 
havine children.” There may be many pleasing virtues and | the doctrine of Scripture that no amount of natural 
irit of amiable dispositions to which the human heart in- | goodness constitutes any one a Christian, or a member 
ich He stinctively and most justly gives its approval and|of the kingdom of God; and that to produce that 
admiration. Tho patriotism that sacrifices everything | result, there must be a special action of the power or 
f this for its country, tho instincts of love, the attachment | Spirit of God, different from any that takes place in 
an the of children to their parents, and parents to their | the ‘‘ natural” man. 
uman children, the gentle play of humour, the spirit that| What but this explains the distinction between the 
e bad, disdains injustice or dishonour, the heart that aspires | ‘‘ natural” man and the ‘‘ spiritual?” between those 
peace, to higher purity and a nobler life, are all, to a certain | that are ‘‘in the flesh and cannot please God,” and 
anity extent, good and commendable. There is no want of | those who are “‘in the Spirit?” between those who 
some readiness in the Scriptures to acknowledge this| are not far from the kingdom of heayen, like the 
y and natural goodness. Even Ephraim, whom Hosea com-| young man with great possessions on whom Jesus 
1 men pares toa guilty harlot, was not without such goodness, | looked so lovingly, and the publicans and harlots who 
ald at but like ‘‘the morning cloud and the early dew,” it| pressed into the kingdom and were safe? between 
ies of passed away. ‘That such goodness even in consider- | Nicodemus before he came to Jesus, and Nicodemus 
very- able measure may exist apart from salvation, is made | after he learned of Him? What else explains the fact 
obvious by the striking parable of the Rich Man and | that when the Apostles preached to the multitude on 
nd of Lazarus. Even in the place of woe the Rich Man| Pentecost, they looked on all of them as in one 
ature retained his affectionate concern for his five brethren. | category, as men needing redemption and a new life, 
ture, The very flames that tormented him had not succeeded | to be found in Christ alone? The differences in respect 
‘hris- in burning out of his heart that instinct of compassion | of natural goodness in that great crowd were ob- 
. im- which revolted from the thought of their also coming | literated by the levelling doctrines of universal guilt 
riend into the place of torment. Brotherly love was active | and alienation of heart from God, needing in every 
ach a even when despair had settled down on himself. | case to be met by Christ’s redemption, and by the re- 
hris- Marvellous disclosure of the future! Wonderful | newing power of the Holy Ghost. And are we not all 
ruilt, glimpse of the possibility of some things being saved | familiar with such language in Scripture as conver- 
one; even from the most appalling of shipwrecks ! sion, quickening, regeneration? ‘‘ Many are called, 
rrant The other thing to be noted is that even such good-| but few are chosen.” ‘‘ Not many great men after the 
tmo- ness as this is to be traced to God as its fountain. No} flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called.” 
rtues one doubts this in regard to what may be called the | St. Paul congratulated the Thessalonians because his 
have instincts. The instincts of the lower animals with re- | Gospel ‘‘ came to them not in word only, but in power, 
ference to their young sometimes exhibit wonderfully | and in the Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” The 
the play of self-sacrifice, and other things akin to high | same Apostle tells the Corinthians that he “‘ was with 
e of human virtues. No one hesitates to ascribe the origin | them in weakness and in fear and in much trembling, 
may of these instincts to God. So everything in the | and his spirit and his preaching was not with enticing 
arly human heart that is worthy to be called good in any | words of man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
ions sense is doubtless to be ascribed to God. It is in| Spirit, and of power; that their faith should not stand 
hese virtue of a divine power that even such broken | in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.” 
is of goodness is in man. Tho fact of its being now both | Does this not clearly imply that the blessed impression 
: the broken and defiled does not affect the fact of its| which he sought to get produced, while preaching to 
ary divine origin. Every good gift and every perfect gift | them, could result only from a special action of God’s 
ons, is from above, and cometh down from the Father | Spirit? and that while he abated no means within 
rary of lights. ‘The power of God moving them in the | his power tending towards such impression, he went to 
it is direction of good is in a sense at work in all men. | work with the deep conviction, that should that special 
ven It is seen in the fecling that disdains a lie, in the self- | action of the Spirit not be bestowed, all his endeavours 
't at denial that shares its last crust with a needy neighbour, | would be in vain ? 
and in the sense of honour that prefers death to disgrace.| But we have in Scripture a crucial case, as it may 
The A celebrated popular writer of the last generation, in | be called, the case of Nicodemus. Most remarkable 
our @ piece of autobiography more plain than polished, | it was that our Lord should have opened his conver- 
tells how on one occasion, when he was in the depths | sation with him by the words, ‘‘ Verily, verily, I say 
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unto thee, Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” Why of all men should 
our Lord have made this solemn statement to Nico- 
demus? There was in him, even amid his timidity, 
much to be commended. A serious, earnest, re- 
ligious man, with a great desire for light and truth, 
a profound anxiety about salvation, with many a 
good impulse, and day by day, doubtless, performing 
many an act of homage to conscience and to the law 
of God. Surely this was the very case, if ever one 
could be, in which there was need only that his good 
points should be more fully developed, his errors cor- 
rected, and an impulse given to his earnest aspira- 
tions for good. Yetit is just to this man that our 
Lord most emphatically lays down the doctrine that 
he must be born again. How can this be accounted 
for but on the principle that there may be much 
genuine desire for good, and in a sense practice of 
what is good, without the vital change that marks 
the member of the kingdom of God; that in every 
case of entrance into that kingdom, it is not a tinker- 


ing up of the old nature, but the inspiration of a new | 
spirit that takes place; that to be a Christian is not | 
merely to be more in the habit than most people are | 


of giving effect to the better impulses of one’s 
nature, but ‘“‘to be born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, of the Word of God which 
liveth and abideth for ever ?” 

It is strange that any should deny that this is the 
doctrine of the New Testament. It is not strange 
that those who judge of truth by their own impres- 
sions of the fitness of things should declare all this 
to be artificial and unnecessary, and should maintain 
that the natural influences which are at work in every 
heart in the direction of good, and which in a sense 
are divine influences, are alone needed for purifying 
and elevating the nature of man. But surely the 
teaching of Scripture to the contrary is as plain as 
can be conceived: ‘‘ If any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature ; old things are passed away, behold, all 
things are made new.” . 

The truth is, that those better impulses which 
remain partly in the heart of man, and constitute his 
natural virtue, are the results of a broken connection 
between him and the One Fountain of goodness. It 
is as if an artery carrying life-blood to a part of the 
human body had been cut nearly through, and only 
such a fragment left as conveyed now and then a 
drop or two, contaminated moreover by contact with 


stream of pure and vital fluid. If a true vital con- 
nection between that part of the body and the heart 
is contemplated, a new artery, so to speak, is needed. 
So, in like manner, it is in a spiritual sense. No 
attempts to make the shattered arteries of human 
nature effectual for carrying life-blood from God to 
tho soul can succeed. It is by a new channel the 
communication is now to be made. A man must be 
**born of water and of the Spirit.” The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ presents this new modo of bringing 
human souls into living fellowship with God. This 
is the scriptural doctrine of regeneration. It is a 
new fellowship in the divine life, a new communica- 
tion between the emptiness of humanity, and all the 
fulness of God. 
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And this is but a very small part of the case. We 
have said that in man’s nature as it now is, the com. 
munication with God has been broken, and anything 
of or from God that may remain in him is but as it 
were a few ruinous chips of a lost inheritance. But 
how much worse is the real state of the case! Man 
is not only separated from God, but alienated too, 
His will is not submissive to the divine will. His 
inclinations are not in harmony with God’s com- 
mands. Disorder and corruption pervade his whole 
heart. Instead of his heart turning to God with that 
completeness of desire and longing which would 
enable him to draw everything from Him, it is turned 
the other way. The things of the world are sweet, 
and his heart goes without an effort after them; the 
things of God are unattractive, and only to be thought 
of under the constraint of conscience. God is not 
in all his thoughts. Religion is a penance; deyo- 
tional duties a painful necessity. 

To convince men of their need of regeneration, of 
their need of a fellowship with God which is not of 
the flesh but of the Spirit, is one of the most difficult 
but indispensable processes in the Christian religion. 
It is especially difficult in the case of those who are 
very careful of any natural impulses towards good 
which they may feel, and diligent in cultivating and 
strengthening them. Such persons are apt to become 
so self-righteous and self-satisfied as to present tre- 
mendous barriers to the special grace of the Holy 
Ghost. They are so satisfied with that which is born 
of the flesh as to sce no need for that which is born of 
the Spirit. Ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, they 
do not submit themselves to the righteousness of God. 
Indeed, there is no obstruction to the work of grace so 
serious as a state of self-satisfaction. No heart is 
less likely to open for receiving the stores of the 
kingdom of God than that which is well pleased with 
its own attainments. It is a fearful curse when a 
man who has in the main lived conscientiously and 
regularly is thereby lulled into the delusion that he 
‘has attained, and is already” well-nigh “perfect.” 
It is an infinite blessing when his utmost efforts to do 
right have only shown him tho utter insufficiency of 
his own powers; when all his attempts to restrain the 
wickedness of his heart have but convinced him what 
sorry work he can make of it at the best; and when 
the visions that float before him of a holier and more 


| heavenly life serve only to increase the vehemence of 
the festering wound, instead of an ever-flowing | 


his cries for a divine righteousness to justify, a 
Divine Spirit to renew, and a divine love to bless and 
satisfy him for ever. 

And hence, in bringing about the great change, the 
first operation of the Spirit is commonly to show men 
their helplessness. And toward this many things 
may be made to conspire. A view of their sin may 
be given them, that makes them shudder at the 
thought that all their life long they have been so 
regardless of the great God. A view of their 
danger may be given them that pulls them up, 
as it were—arrests their attention, makes them 
tremble at the prospect of the wrath to come. A 
view of their spiritual /eebleness may be given them, 
that makes them feel like children before a giant-foe, 


| and forces from the depths of their souls the cry for 
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help. And they may have such a sense of forlornness 
and friendlessness, such an impression of being aliens 
and outcasts from all that is bright and glorious in 
the heavenly kingdom, as to feel as if plunged ina 
yery sea of misery. The soul is now fairly prostrate 
before God, the spirit of self-satisfaction is humbled, 
the vessel is emptied of all that is born of the flesh, 
on purpose as it were to be replenished with that 
which is born of the Spirit. 

Then comes, under the guiding hand of the Holy 
Ghost, a view of Christ. It may be, in a sense, only 
the old view—the view that in the letter, so to speak, 
has long been familiar, but not in the spirit; now, 
however, shining out with a new lustre, and a pene- 





trating, persuasive light that reaches the very depths 

of the soul. Christ, the Propitiation, is revealed to | 
them atoning for their sins by his obedience unto | 

death ; Christ, the Redeemer, rescuing them from all | 

unholy influences, breaking the chains of their sin, >| 
and making them free indeed; Christ, the Purifier, | 
washing them in his own blood from all filthiness of | 
the flesh and of the spirit; Christ, the Teacher, making 
known to them words of truth and life that shall never 
pass away; Christ the Guide, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Life; Christ the Spouse, loving his church and 
giving Himself for it, that He might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of water by the word ; that 
He might present it to Himself a glorious church, not | 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing. How! 
thoroughly the remedy seems adapted to the disease ! 

How admirably is such a Saviour, if He will but under- | 
take the case, able to remove the manifold curse of sin! 

But sometimes, even where there is produced the | 
sense of guilt and helplessness on the one hand, and | 
the view of Christ’s grace on the other, there is want- | 
ing the mysterious link by which the want of the 
sinner is actually brought into contact with, or sup- 
plied from, the grace of the Saviour. It is not enough 
that the Holy Spirit act on the conscience, convincing 
of sin; or that He act on the understanding, enlighten- 
ing it in the knowledge of Christ; there is farther | 
needed an action on the will, disposing and enabling it 
to embrace Jesus Christ, the Saviour offered in the | 
Gospel. Cases may occur, and they are most distress- | 
ing while they last, in which the keenest sense of un- | 
worthiness and the clearest apprehension of the fitness | 
of Christ are connected with a paralysis of the will, in | 
consequence of which the unhappy sinner stands qui- | 
vering on the edge of a gulf which he cannot get out | 
of view, and under the very shadow of a Saviour to 
whose arms he cannot fly. The blessed change comes | 
when the Spirit acts on the will, so influencing it in | 
fayour of Christ that all hesitation is abandoned, and | 
the soul commits itself to its Saviour. Henceforth He | 
is enshrined in the inmost sanctuary of the heart; the 
divine life begins in earnest; old things are passed 
away ; all things are become new. 

One thing must be very apparent, even from this 
bare outline,—how different real conversion is from 
what is often supposed. Receiving certain dogmas 
into the creed—submitting one’s self to certain reli- 
gious forms—altering some of the grosser habits of 
one’s life—becoming more earnest in the battle of con- 
science against inclination—such is conversion in the 
view of many: but not such alone is conversion as set 











, to raise one to such a life. 





forth in the Word of God. The first step towards real 
conversion is to feel our need of it. Men, even when 
respectable and moral, get accustomed to so low a 
standard of living, that nothing but a divine revela- 
tion can give them a due conception of the pure and 
lofty ideal to which they ought to aspire. What is it 
for a man to awake to the possibility of a divine life in 
the human soul? What is it for him to discover that the 
spirit within him is capable of an existence far above 
mere buying and selling, learning and teaching, loving 
and being loved in the ordinary sense? Is it a mere 
fevered dream that mocks him with the thought that 
it is possible for his soul to be cured of all its disorder, 
emptied of its meanness and bitterness, turned from 
its poor, earthly delights to objects of infinite worth, 

| replenished with the - pure affections of God Himself, 

| and fitted, as far as a creature can be fitted, for pur- 
suits and enjoyments corresponding to those of the 
Infinite Creator? Is the vision of such a life a mere 
mirage—a wild device of some bitter foe, trying how 
far he can raise him up towards heaven, as birds of 


_ prey are said to uplift crustacean animals, to shatter 


them by letting them fall? Is the whole doctrine of 
Christ and his redemption, so wonderfully adapted to 
realise all these soaring visions, the mere shadow of 
old Hebrew traditions, or the mere product of the 
| speculations of theologians? Impossible! There is a 
glorious reality i in these views of a life that may be, 
and in these views of the power of Jesus of Nazareth 
Only let one come to Him 


who is the Way to the Father, and all is sure. But 


_how to come? How to get above that moral gravita- 


tion that drags the soul to earth, and paralyzes all its 
efforts to rise heavenwards? One thing is plain—there 
is no power on earth that can overcome gravitation. 
In the literal sense there is none, and in the moral 
senso there is none. The power that overcomes gravi- 
tation must have its seat in heaven. From above must 
come the arm that uplifts man to the higher life. 
‘‘Draw me, and we will run after thee.” ‘Oh that 
thou wouldst rend the heayens, that thou wouldst come 
down!” 

Innumerable are the difficulties and discourage- 
ments which are obviated by a distinct perception and 
a firm grasp of this truth. Struggling upwards in 
their own strength towards the kingdom of God, men 
find little or nothing to reward their efforts, but are 

painfully reminded how contrary the movement is to 
that which is natural to them. But opening our 
hearts to admit the kingdom of God within, standing 
at the foot of the ladder to receive what is borne to 
us by the descending angels, welcoming the grace 
which is God’s gift, and which brings most glory to 
God when it is received as his gift, we may mount up 
with wings as eagles, run and not be weary, walk and 
not be faint. Only then can we work out our own 
salvation, when God worketh in us both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure. Let our motto then be, 
‘‘ Waiting and Working.” Waiting for the divine 
supplies, and working by means of them. ‘‘ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the 
mind of man what God hath prepared for him that 
waiteth on Him.” ‘‘ Wait on the Lord, be of good 
courage, and He shall strengthen thine heart. Wait, 
I say, on the Lord.” W. G. BLAIKIE. 
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A LITTLE HEROINE. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


Ir was in the office of this magazine that I first |—Mrs. Smith, I will call her, for convenience’ sake— 
saw my little heroine—a slim, threadbare damsel of had no friends to help her, and very little health and 
barely thirteen, with the frail, yellowly-translucent, | strength to enable her to earn a living for herself and 
easily-drooping look of a balsam. It was magazine} her baby. Until Agnes was twelve years old, how- 
day, and the little maiden was rather startled by the | ever, she had managed somehow to rub on by keeping 
bustle of the outer office. She was plainly a brave, | a little day-school. But then, although she was by 
business-like little body, however, and edging her| no means an old woman, her sight had suddenly 
way to the counter through the crowd of messengers | failed, and in spite of what could be done for her at 
who were squeezing up for, or away with, their piles | the Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital, she had never 
of GoopD WorpDs and SunpDAY MaGazine, she thus} recovered it. She was not absolutely blind, but saw 
addressed one of the clerks, in a tone, if I may make | everything in a haze, which was almost more painful 
use of an apparent paradox, of tremulous aplomb. than total darkness; and this mist, the doctors told 

“Tf you please, sir, I wish to see the Firm.” her, would probably deepen gradually until she en- 

‘‘The Firm” was first pronounced to be invisible, tirely lost her eyesight. The little school had to be 
but the little girl quietly insisted that it must be | | given up, and Mrs. Smith went to lodge with her 
visible to her. The Firm was next said to be particu- | daughter in the street I have mentioned. The mis- 
larly engaged. | tress of the house was a peculiar woman, who had a 

“I will wait, then,” answered the little maiden, | queer habit of speaking of her husband as “ Mine,” 
and, backing out of the throng, she seated herself on | and of taking the merest stranger into her confidence, 
a bench against the wall, with determination to keep| When I first called upon Agnes, the landlady and 
on sitting there—like Theseus, till she did see the | her slavey were loudly discussing in the passage a tax- 
Firm—“ writ large” on her wan, wistful, little face. | paper that had just been left. ‘‘ Betty,” screamed 

The clerk was a good-natured fellow. He noticed the landlady, ‘‘ you run after the man this minute. 
her wistful look, and asked whether he could take in Like his impidence, indeed! Queen’s Taxes! Does 
any message for her. he know what it cost to keep this house together? 

‘* Be kind enough to say, sir, that Ihave called upon , An’ me faggin’ my self off my legs, because you ain’t 
important business,” the damsel replied impressively. | a mite o’ use, an’ Mine as hard-workin’ a man as 

With this somewhat vague intimation, the clerk | you'll find this side o’ the river, or ¢ other either. 
disappeared in the penetralia of the office. Presently | You run after the man this minute, Betty, an’ tell 
he returned to say that the Firm could favour the | him not to try it on with his Queen’s Taxes here. I 
little business woman with precisely a couple of | ain’t a-goin’ to pay’em, an’ that’s flat. You tell him 
minutes, and that he was to shew her in. By and | we won’t haye none of his cheatin’ here.” 
by she came out beaming; and, making an old-| When Betty returned from her chase of the tax-col- 
fashionedly polite bow to her guide as she passed him lector, with a smirkingly-sulky ‘‘ Please’m, he says it’s 
at the counter, she tripped blithely out into the street. all right, and you’d better pay, or else you’ll be made,” 

When it came to my turn to be closeted with the the poor landlady became almost hysterical. ‘‘ Betty,” 
Firm I learnt the little maiden’s business. She was she shrieked, turning to the servant and myself alter- 
canvassing personally to get her mother placed on the nately, ‘“‘ don’t you tell your master when he comes 
pension-list of one of the Hospitalsfor Incurables, and in. Mine ’ll go out o’ his mind, sir. Queen’s Taxes! 
had called to solicit the Firm’s votes and interest. He shall have his night’s rest, poor dear, an’ I’ll tell 
The Firm had been very much amused by the business- him in the mornin’, when he’s fresh to bear it. Aw’ 
like manner in which the earnest little thing was him slavin’ as he do, an’ me a-worryin’ myself into 
managing the matter—time of election—number of my grave to keep a roof over our heads, with them 
votes which a subscription carried—everything she lodgers eatin’ us out o’ house an’ home. No, sir, I 
had got up completely. She was even up to the don’t mean them as you’ve come to see. They keeps 
system of exchanging votes. When any one to whom | theirselyes, poor dears. But there’s that sailor feller 
she applied had not a vote for what she called ‘“‘my allus a-grumblin’ because there ain’t enough, he 
hospital,” but had one for another charity, she would says; an’ the tailor chap eats butter as if it growed 
beg that, to exchange with any subscriber to the! on bushes. An’ then we must pay Queen’s Taxes! 
hospital who might be disinclined to give her his} Ain’t she a woman, an’ ain’t J a woman, I should like 
vote without such consideration. All this she had | to know? Salmon would become my table as much 
explained to the Firm with precocious precision ; and | as hern, but, bless ye, J can’t git salmon. J’ve got 
I could not help sharing the interest which the Firm | to pay Queen’s Taxes—to pay for her salmon, an’ 
took in her. In one way and another I got to hear | carriages, an’ thinx. What’s she want with a lot o’ 
of the course and the issue of her canvassing advyen- | houses, an’ make poor folks pay for ’em? I should 
tures, and will now relate them. | be ashamed to do sich a thing, if I was one as called 

Agnes, when I first made her acquaintance, was | myself a Queen, J should. What are you starin’ for 
lodging with her widowed mother in a street leading | there, Betty? You go up an’ tell Mrs. Smith there’s 
out of ‘the East-India Road. The father had been a | somebody wantin’ to see her daughter. You should 
druggist somewhere in that neighbourhood, but had | on’y have knocked twice, sir, if you wanted the 
left “his wife and child literally nothing. ‘The widow | second-floor back. Queen’s Z'axes! The country’s 
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comin’ to somethin’ now. I must hide this thing 
away somewheres. Mine ’ll go out o’ his mind if he 
ketches sight on it.” 

Agnes came tripping down the stairs, and led me 
into the grassy back-yard, where peor Mrs. Smith was 
basking in the sunlight, on a chair propped against a 
flagstaff, almost as high as the house. Some hinted 
disparagement of the landlady, which escaped me in 
course of conversation, brought them both out warmly 
in her defence. Greedy vulgarian though she seemed, 
she had been almost delicately kind to them. A 
grand-daughter of the landlady’s, of whom she was 
very fond, had been one of Mrs. Smith’s pupils. 
Little Fanny had been very fondof Mrs. Smith, and 
Agnes also, and they had constantly visited her in her 
last illness. Accordingly, when Mrs. Smith was cbliged 
to break up her humble home, the landlady had offered 
the widow the use of the second floor back, with an 
intimation that Mine could not afford to go without the 
rent, but that it might be paid ‘“‘when conwenient ;” 
and, although an infirm, hard-struggling woman, she 
had exerted herself to procure for Agnes the needlework 
by which the brave little girl ‘‘supported” her mother | 
and herself; although, too, the landlady grudged her 
sailor-lodger his bread and her tailor-lcdger his butter, 
she sometimes, I found, supplemented the scanty com- 
missariat of her female lodgers who “kept them- 
selyes.” Agnes laughed heartily when she talked about 
“Mine ;” but “ Z7'hat they have, mamma,” she said 
earnestly, when Mrs. Smith gratefully remarked that 
both Mine and his: wife had been kind friends to them. 

When I got mto the passage again, on my| 
way out, the landlady was growling, ‘‘ Drat those | 
children—they’re on my pales agin. Bring me a| 
bucket o’ water, Betty,” she added, in a stage- 
whisper. ‘‘ Please to stand back a bit, sir, not to 
scare ’em,” she then said to me, as she stealthily 
opened the front door. ‘*No, there’s on’y two up 
yet,” she next soliloquized. “I won’t waste the 
water. Now they shall have it.” She had waited 
until half-a-dozen youngsters had mounted her pal- 
ings, and were vigorously kicking them, meanwhile 
cheerfully chanting, “Haul away the bowline—the 
bowline—haul!” ‘There, you’ve got it now!” she 
shouted, as she rushed out, and adroitly cleared off 
the whole line with a drenching shot. ‘If Mine’s 
got to pay Queen’s Taxes, he shan’t have his house 
pulled about when he's away, by a lot 0” young waga- 
bones. What are you a-larfin’ for, Miss Agnes?” 
Agnes certainly was laughing most heartily, and I 
could not help joining her, although, if I had seen 
the landlady’s performance before I had been en- 
lightened as to her character, I might have been 
inclined to put it dawn as an additional proof that she 
was a cross-grained old vixen. 

I chanced to see in one of the papers the list of 
successful candidates for the ‘‘ Incurable” pensions 
that year—Mrs. Smith’s name was not included in it. 
I felt sorry for her disappointment, and my brave 
little friend’s, and then I forgot all about the matter, 
as we are too apt to forget things in this overgrown 

‘London. I was reminded of Agnes when next year 
Tagain saw a stale list without Mrs. Smith’s name 





in it. Happening to be in Broad Street at the time, 
I went to the station, took a ticket for Poplar, and | 





found my way once more into the East-India Road. 
‘¢Oh, you’re the gent as called once afore,” said the 
landlady, in answer to my inquiries. ‘‘I thought 
p’r’aps you might ha’ done somethin’ for ’em—on’y, 
ye see, you didn’t. That’s left for sich as Mine an’ 
metodo. An’ we don’t grudge it, though it’s hard 
on hard-workin’ folks like us to have to keep them 
as don’t belong to us. Agnes, poor dear, is in hospital 
agin. Last year, when Mrs. Smith didn’t get what 
Agnes was trying for, the poor gal took it to heart 
uncommon. She’d been buildin’ her hopes on it, ye 
see, an’ it were dis’eartenin’ when she’d been trapesin’ 
about, when her work was done—an’ givin’ up her 
work, poor dear—to see folks as might ha’ done some- 
thin’ for her, an’ comin’ back so pleased when they’d 
spoke her fair. I don’t think much o’ them charities 
as wants votes to git ye in. Them as has fewest 
friends is the ones as needs’em most, an’ them’s the 
ones as can’t git’em. Poor little Agnes! She took 
to her bed about a fortnit after the ‘lection, as they 
calls it, ’cos next to nobody’s ‘lected, seems to me. 
Mine spoke to the gen’leman at the yard where Mine 
works, an’ he give her aletter for the London Hospital. 
I went to see her there, J did, an’ I took her mother 
with me. ‘Mrs. Sprigg,’ says she to me, when she 
went away in the cab Mine paid for, ‘ you’ll take care 
of my mar, won’t ye? Ill pay you some day, when 
I’m strong agin.’ An’ so she will, if she can, if she 
ever do git better, I'll take my davy o’ that, poor 
dear. Well, out she come agin, an’ to work she went 
agin, as if her fingers was made o’ iron, an’ there 
was no tirin’ out her poor little feet, trottin’ about 
canwassin’, as she called it. But, before last ‘lection 
came, she were in hospital agin, dead beat. Mine 
got her in, though he was half afeared to ask twice 
runnin’, so close like. I’ve been to see her, but I 
hain’t taken Mrs. Smith yet. Poor Agnes don’t 
know but what she’s in, inste d o’ left on my hands. 
Though I won’t complain. ~ She do what she can, 
poor dear, though she ain’t much used to do anythin’, 
let alone her bein’ three parts blind. Td like to git 
the rent of her room, me a-slayin’ an’ Mine a-slavin’, 
but Agnes ’ll make it square, if she’s the chance, 
poor little gal; an’ if she can’t, God ll make it up to 
us somehow, I s’pose. I allus hada likin’ for religion ; 
and if He don’t, it’s pleasant to ha’ done it—so what’s 
the use of talkin’ as if it worn’t? They was both on 
’em as kind as kind could be to my little Fanny, an’ 
I’m a mother, though my Sam don’t treat me as sich. 
Where he got it from, I can’t make out, for Mine 
oodn’t hurt a fly, let alone the wife o’ his buzzum.” 
Agnes was aware of her mother’s second failure 
when I called upon her in the long range of black and 
blackening brick, whose inside quiet, cleanliness, and 
comfort, sombre as it looks outside, make it an oasis 
in the bustling, brawling wilderness of the White- 
chapel Road. The brave little woman had not lost 
heart, however. As she lay upon her numbered bed, 
she was devising fresh canvassing routes, and as soon as 
she got out she started en them as hopefully as ever. 
Twice when I called in the East-India Road 
Agnes was away from home. ‘‘She’s out trapesin’ 
again,” said Mrs. Sprigg on one of these occasions. 
‘* An’ it’s a shame, I say, that she should have to go 
so far to get so little. Why don’t some o’ the fine 
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folks she calls on give her the money out o’ hand, an’ 
have done with it? "“Twouldn’t be so much to them 
as ’tis to Mine to pay her railway fare, an’ it’s horfen 
as Mine does that, sir, though sixpence is sixpence to 


num was secured for life. It does not sound much, but 
Agnes measured it by the trouble she had had to get 
it, and the comforts it would purchase for her mother, 
With £20 a-year certain to fall back upon, they were 


hard-workin’ folks.” 

This year, just after the ‘‘Incurable” election, I 
again chanced to meet Agnes at 56, Ludgate Hill. 
She was proudly piloting her mother through the 
outer office to the penetralia. The little canvasser’s 
patient courage at last had conquered. The £20 per an- 


comparatively wealthy now, in her opinion. There 
was something sure for her mamma, at any rate, 
whatever might happen to her. But, stimulated by 
the delicious wine of success, and supported by the 
bread—however humble a crust—of certainty, Agnes 
had no more dread of disabling illness for herself now. | 
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She felt as if she could work for ever, and would pros- | 
per in everything. Her pale face was flushed with 
triumph as she led her groping mother into the pre- 
sence of the Firm, on whom they had called im their 
round of thanksgiving visits. | expected mercy’ in the note to the clergyman; but 

‘And ‘Mine’ is going to take Mrs. Sprigg and | I told mamma that would sound as if she was asto- 
mamma and me to the North Woolwich Gardens next | | nished that she hada daughter who was fond of her. 
Monday, because he says I’m ’a good-plucked un,’ ” | I don’t quite like the ‘ unexpected,’ either J always 
Agnes told me, laughing with girlish glee, as I bade | expected it; and why shouldn’t I, when God is so 
her good-bye. ‘‘They’re kind people,” she added | good, and has made such a quantity of kind people ?” 


more gravely. ‘‘They’re both going to church with 
| us next Sunday, though they’re Dissenters, because 
| mamma is going to return thanks. She wanted me 
to put ‘for a loving daughter’ as well as ‘an un- 
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WHAT GOD HAS DONE FOR OUR SOULS. 


BY THE DEAN 


OF CHESTER. 


“O come hither and hearken, all ye that fear God: and I will tell you what He hath done for my soul.” —Ps. Ixvi. 16. 


GRATITUDE and generosity—gratitude to God and 
generosity towards man—these are two of the marked 
features of the character of David. 

Of his generosity we have examples in his early life 
of adventure, before he came to the throne—as when 
he poured out on the ground the water from the well 
of his dear native Bethlehem, because his companions 
had brought this refreshment to him at the risk of 
their lives; or when he refused to slay King Saul, 
who lay helpless before him, and absolutely at his 
mercy; or when he indignantly punished the man 
who sought to get his favour by telling him of that 
great enemy’s death. And with such instances, the 
words spoken at Araunah’s threshing-floor, after 
David had long been king, may very suitably be com- | 
bined, because they exhibit the intimate connection 
that subsists between generosity and gratitude. When 
the ground, which David felt that he ought to pur- 
chase, was offered to him as a gift, he exclaimed, in 
the phrase which has justly become proverbial, ‘‘I 
will not offer unto the Lord of that which doth cost 
me nothing.” 

As regards his gratitude to God, we might quote 
the whole of his Psalms in illustration. <A habit of 
exuberant thanksgiving marks them all. In the midst 
of many sufferings, and notwithstanding miserable 
sins, he never doubts that God is good. He always 
feels that the goodness of God is far beyond any 
merits of his own, and that no self-sacrifice can be 
any worthy recompense for so much undeserved 
loving-kindness. 

Thus, to take three Psalms, which are specially 
associated with David, we find—in the 18th—such 
words as these: ‘‘Thou hast given mo the shield of 
Thy salvation. Thou hast enlarged my steps under 
me. Thou hast girded me with strength for the battle. 
Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the 
people. Therefore will I give thanks unto Thee, O 
Lord, among the heathen, and sing praises unto Thy 
name. The Lord liveth; and blessed be my strong 
helper, and praised be the God of my salvation.” In 
the 23rd such as these: ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want. He shall convert my soul. My 
cup runneth over. Surely goodness and mercy shall 
follow me all the days of my life: and I will dwell in | 
the house of the Lord for ever.” And in the 63rd 
such as these: ‘‘O God, Thou art my God. Because 
Thy lovingkindness is better than life, my lips shall | 
praise Thee. I will biess Thee as long as I live. 
Because Thou hast been my helper, therefore under 
the shadow of Thy wings will I rejoice. 
hangeth upon Thee.” 

It is true that all the Psalms were not written by | 
David; nor can we say with confidence that this | 
66th Psalm was his. But the spirit of David is the | 


My soul | this. 


he founded a school of poets. He was the model of 
those who came afterwards. His fire kindled theirs. 
Still more is this true of that religious fire which 
burns for ever bright on this sacred altar. David's 
experience is reproduced, as it were, in all the Psalms. 
His life is a kind of introduction to the whole book. 
Thus it is really a truthful utterance, though not cri- 
tically exact, when we speak, as we constantly do, of 
David’s Psalter. 

And certainly the Psalmist here, whoever he may 
be, is speaking with the true feeling of David: ‘‘O 
come hither and hearken, all ye that fear God: and I 


_ will tell you what He hath done for my soul.” Here 
_is gratitude, and here is generosity: gratitude to God, 


generosity towards man. The Psalmist gathers, as it 
were, a little select congregation round him of those 
who, like himself, had had experience of God’s good- 
ness. He asks them to join with him in praising and 
blessing God; and he instructs them and strengthens 
them and encourages them, by recounting to them 
what God had done for himself. 

How great would be the happiness to ourselves and 
to others, if each one of us could do this for those most 
nearly connected with him! If every one of those 
who read these lines could become a centre of in- 
struction, strength, and encouragement to his own 
littie circle, what a diffusion of blessing would radiate 
in all directions! And now, in order that some such 
permanent benefit may in some degree follow from 
this reading, let each one put to himself this question: 
What hath God done for my soul? And may God 
graciously cause such an answer to be given to the 
question, that gratitude to Him may be kindled to a 
greater warmth, and bear fruit abundantly in gene- 
rosity to man! 

(1.) Now that the soul is naturally in a deplorable 
state, there cannot be a doubt. Whatever perplexing 
thoughts we may have concerning the strangeness of 
the fact, the fact itself is certain. Every one of us is 
conscious of something wrong within. The inner 
man is out of harmony with the beautiful things in 
nature around. Our own wishes and actions do 
not correspond with one another. Christian congre- 
gations meet in church to confess and bewail their 


| offences: and it is a striking and solemn thought, 
| that, however numerous such congregations may be, 
| each person present, if he duly reflects, is separately 


aware of a moral sickness within, which it is quite out 
of his power to heal. 

Nor is it merely Christian light that has shown us 
Even natural conscience tells us the same. It 
is on record that the ancient heathens deplored that 
they saw and approved of what was right, but that 
they did what was wrong. And just in proportion as 
we examine and probe the matter more clesely, the 


spirit of the Psalms. His contributions to this book | sense of guilt grows deeper, with the consciousness 
are the most important. It was his single impulse, | that a remedy is needed quite beyond our own ability 
under God, which brought the whole book into exist- | to originate or contrive. 


ence. Even as a poet, it must be remembered that 


First of all, then, we declare with thankfulness 
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what God ‘hath done for our souls” in the act of| gether concerning those things which God hath done 
redeeming us. ‘‘ God sent His Son to bless us, in turn- | for our souls, let me ask you this, How far are you 
ing every one of us from his iniquities.” ‘‘ Through | really acquainted with this Bible? How far do you 
Him we are justified from all things, from which we | take advantage of this perpetual possession? How 
could not be justified” by axy efforts of our own. | far is it your practice to give study and thought to 
‘* He bore our sins in His own body on the tree.” For] this sacred book? It is much to be feared, though 
His sake God overlooks all the offences which are | we are in the habit of speaking much concerning the 
past. ‘He hath made Tim to be sin for us who| value which we set upon the Scriptures, that the 
knew no sin, that we might be made the righteous- | standard of Biblical knowledge amongst us is lament- 
ness of God in Him.” So is this great matter stated | ably low. There are various reasons just now for 
in phrases which we find in yarious parts of the New | turning very careful attention to this subject. Care- 
Testament. lessness in such a case must in itself be very wrong. 
And this redemption is not a mere partial remedy, | Surely the best way of showing our gratitude for so 
but perfect and complete. ‘The blood of Jesus| great a blessing is to use it well. It cannot be a light 
Christ cleanseth us from all sin.” Jesus Christ is} matter to receive so precious a gift from God, and to 
‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sins of the | treat it with neglect. But, besides this, such neglect 
world.” He is a ‘‘propitiation,” not for certain sins} leaves us at the mercy of all sorts of erroneous 
only, but for “the sins of all the world.” Hence | teachers, and puts us in danger of accepting some- 
each one may say: My soul, too, was included—that | thing which is altogether out of harmony with the 
was done for me. Bible—to say nothing of that to which all these 
And further, this redemption is absolutely free. No} thoughts are intended to lead up, namely, our rela- 
preparation on our part is required, so that we must'| tion to those around us, in that—through neglect—we 
reach a certain height of goodness by our own exer- | may become, so far as we have influence, not lights 
tions before we can receive the benefit. No; the re-| shining brightly and illuminating others, but really 
ceipt of the benefit must be the first step in the| “blind leaders of the blind.” 
recovery. Salvation is a free gift. This cannot be| (3.) But it is not merely as separate persons, one 
repeated too often. For men will make mistakes on| by one, that God has furnished us with blessings 
this point, and it is an essential principle of the Gos- | made ready to our souls. Fach man is not simply 
pel. Believe this, dear reader, with simplicity and | left alone with his Bible. When our social nature is 
without fear. Turn your back upon your sins, hold | considered, we perceive very clearly that such a 
out the hand of faith, and the gift is yours—the gift of | method would be imperfect. We are made members 
free and full pardon for all that bad life which is past, | of a Great Society. The Holy Catholic Church is a 
with the pledge and the power of a better life to come; | part of the system of our religion. Not only does 
and let me add also (though this is a subject on which | Christianity contain doctrines, but likewise institu- 
more will be said presently), with the pledge and the | tions. 
power of becoming a living centre of help and strength | We are abundantly supplied with what may be 
to the circle of those around you. called social ordinances in the Church. We have 
(2.) This is the first thing that ‘‘God hath done for | Sacraments, and Common Prayer, and public instruc- 
our souls.” But salvation is not a mere momentary tion, and mutual help. The very meaning of Baptism, 
act, ending in itself. His plan is so to lay hold of| in one point of view, is that it is the admission to a 
our mind and heart, that there may be continual | corporate body. The Lord’s Supper represents in the 
growth and improvement. His desire is that we| most lively manner our union with one another. 





should advance in ‘all spiritual knowledge,” “‘ un-| And all these arrangements are made that, in union — 


derstanding what the will of the Lord is,” and ‘‘ com- | with one another, our spiritual life may grow stronger, 
prehending, more and more, with all saints, what is| and that by means of combination we may do more 
the length and breadth, and depth and height, of His | effectual service in the world. It is indeed no small 
love.” ‘To this end He has given us the Holy Scrip- | advantage which is conferred upon our souls by 
tures for our perpetual possession. This is a second | opportunities of united worship and united work. 
thing He has ‘‘ done for our souls.” But, with this advantage, a great responsibility also 
Let us consider how great a blessing it is to have | is laid upon all our Lay-people by what I may call 
Revealed Knowledge laid up in store for us in a Book. | the social structure of the Church; and all our Lay- 
This gift to our souls is not a mere transient message, | people, men and women, ought to ask themselves 
the impression of which might gradually fade away, and | what they are really doing, under the influence of 
in time be totally forgotten, or the tradition of which | gratitude to God, in generous exertion for man. It 
might be corrupted and distorted, without any power |is not merely the receiving of spiritual good as 
of correction. But God has so made His communica- | Christians with which they are concerned, but the 
tion to us that we can keep it always fresh, can have | diffusion of spiritual good among fellow-Christians. 
it always ready at hand, can refer to it, can consult But then, further, we have the supreme blessing of 
it again and again, can commit large portions of | the grace of the Holy Spirit in connection with these 
Divine truth to memory, can renew our impressions | institutions. A Divine power circulates, as it were, 
as they fade, can compare the different parts of the | through all these opportunities, so that they are 
record together with care and deliberation, can study | means of direct spiritual growth to the soul. It is 
it more and more closely, and make it more and more | not credible that our Lord could haye established 
our own every day that we live. Holy Baptism with so much solemnity, if it had been 
And now, my readers, since we are conferring to- | a mere form; and the stress which is laid in the New 
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Testament on the Holy Communion shows that it is | mind, so that we may be helpful to our friends, and 
no mere religious routine, but has a deep spiritual | that they may learn from us the lesson which we 
relation to the soul. So with the establishment of a| ourselves have been taught. Is not the Scripture 
Ministry in the Church. These things are not mere | very full of such suggestions? Are not some thoughts 
dead machinery, but living agencies for spiritual | of this kind to be gathered, for instance, from the 
benefit. View them in this light; lay hold of them} words spoken near the lake of Gennesareth, when 
with this conviction ; use them to this end; and you | Jesus said to one who had not been in possession of a 
will learn thankfully to acknowledge that these| right and well-balanced mind, “‘Go home to thy 
arrangements too are among the excellent things | friends and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
which God has ‘‘done for your soul.” And with this | done for thee?” 
grateful sense of God’s gooduess will come the generous} (5.) But now we must advance one step further— 
desire that this spiritual influence should be felt by | and here we enter the inner circle of all. At this 
all around. He who says in the Psalms, ‘‘I will| point I fear that many readers must be left behind. 
wash my hands in innocency, so will I compass Thine | At this point especially the words of our Psalm are 
altar—I have loved the habitation of Thy house—in | addressed to those ‘‘ who fear God:” and it is only 
the congregation will I bless the Lord ”—adds also | they who can thoroughly enter into their meaning. 
that the end is to be this—‘‘ that I may publish with | ‘‘O come hither and hearken, all ye that fear God, 
the voice of thanksgiving, and tell of all Thy wondrous | and I will tell you what He hath done for my soul.” 
works.” He has converted my soul. I am not what I once 
(4.) If now we are to single out a fourth thing which | was. My life has been turned into a new channel. 
God has done for our souls, I think it ought to be the | Redemption has come with power into my soul. The 
blessing of Providential care. We have already seen | Bible has spoken to me in a yoice which I have felt to 
how in Christ’s redemption the barrieris broken down | bedivine. The Ordinances of the Church have been 
between man’s guilt and God’s holiness—how in the | a help and strength to me; and Providence, in all 
Bible we are supplied with a permanent charter and | varied circumstances, is to me an ever-present reality. 
guide—and how we have in the Church great spiritual | There are some who can say this. I am indeed—such 
helps and opportunities, exactly suited to our nature. | a one will add—far below what I ought to be, con- 
But we must now turn to something closer and more | sidering all that has been done for me. I am far 
intimate—something which brings us at least to the | below what I wish to be. But still Iam not what I 
threshold of the experierice of the individual soul. was. I am turned from the love of sin. My desire 
Let each one recall his own experience of life, and | is not to do wrong any more. I hope that in some 
thoughtfully consider how good our Heavenly Father | degree my affections are set on things above. I hope 
has been to him—to him, I mean, in particular, as; that Christ has made me His, and that He will 
opposed to men in general. I am now speaking of | graciously teach me to become a help to others. 
each one’s separate recollection. Let him thought-| This desire to help others is a sure mark of a true 
fully consider how troubles and afflictions have been conversion. If indeed there has been experience like 
overcome—how support has been supplied at the right | that which has just been described, its practical result 
time—and how useful these very troubles and afflic- | will take this form. Gratitude to God will find its 
tions haye been as a discipline and admonition for | natural development in generosity to man. How well 
the soul: and, again, how many the blessings of life | this is shown in the 51st Psalm—David’s psalm of 
have been—what a long eontinuance of health in | psalms—‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God; restore 
some cases—in other cases what a large supply of | unto me the joy of Thy salvation: then will I teach 
cordial and helpful friends—what competency and | transgressors Thy way, and sinners shall be converted 
comfort to many—what freedom from care—what| unto Thee!” 
success in business. But above all, what fayour has| And how clearly we see this marked down for us in 
been shown by God to each in regard to the welfare | the records of the saints of the New Testament also! 
of the soul! Temptations there have been, no doubt; | ‘‘Simon, Simon,” said our Lord to Peter, on a memo- 
and these temptations may often have resulted in sin. | rable occasion, ‘‘ Satan hath desired to have you” —to 
But whose has been the fault ? And how many temp- | have you all—‘‘ that he may sift you as wheat; but I 
tations have been averted! How our life has been | have prayed for thee”—for thee in particular—“ that 
sheltered at dangerous times! What good directions | thy faith fail not; and when thou art converted, 
have been given to us by the word and example of | strengthen thy brethren.” Peter’s brethren were to 
others! What invitations to make ourselves well | be sifted and tried to the uttermost; and he, by virtue 
acquainted with Christ and His service, and with the | of a true conversion, was to be their strength. And 
peace which His faithful servants are permitted to | how well he fulfilled this command by his zealous 
possess! Whatever the result may have been, surely | work, by his endurance of suffering, and by his writ- 
no thoughtful mind can hesitate to record with thank- | ings, which still supply strength to us! So we read of 
fulness such Providential care as one of the highest Barnabas, that ‘‘when he saw the grace of God, he 
benefits which God has conferred upon the soul. | was glad, and exhorted them all that with purpose of 
And here let the mind especially dwell on this , heart they would cleave-unto the Lord ;” for, it isadded 
Providential care as intended to discipline and train | further, ‘‘He was a good man, and full of the Holy 
the character for some real usefulness in life, as some- | Ghost and of faith ;” and thus he was called the ‘‘ son 
thing intended to make us more thoughtful, more of consolation ;” for by his word and by his example 
watchful—less frivolous, less selfish—something to | he encouraged all around him. So we read of Apollos, 
give us the rare blessing of a right and well-balanced | that when he had gathered into his heart and mind 
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all the richness and fulness of Christ’s Gospel, he 
proceeded forthwith to do active service, and ‘‘ helped 
them much which had believed through grace.” 

So it must ever be in the converted soul. Gratitude 
is diffusive, and radiates outwards in generous service. 
And I would say to those who really can use tho lan- 
guage of our Psalm in its high sense—who, with honest 
sympathy, can invite those ‘‘ who fear God” thus to 
come and hearken—to them I would say: O let your 
life be always like the gathering together of a little 
congregation round you: let those who associate 
with you always see how conscious you are of God’s 
goodness; how thankful you are; how dependent 
upon Him for everything; how glad to do good to all 





within your reach; how urgent in inviting them to 
share all the happiness which God has bestowed on 
you or has in store for you! 

And in order to secure this end effectually, it is not | 
needful that you should frequently be recounting your | 
experience in words. If you are watchful over your- 
selyes—if you are steadily desirous to do good—your 
life will tell its own story, and times will arise, on 
more intimate occasions, when words, too, may suit- 
ably be spoken to the same effect. Thus what you 
have felt of God’s goodness will be an encouragement 
to those around you. One of your very greatest 
privileges, indeed, is this power of saying to them, | 
whether by your life or in your words, ‘‘ Come and | 
hearken, and I will tell you what God hath done.” 

A true conversion is the one essential requisite for 
this great result to be obtained. ‘‘ Create in me a 
clean heart: then shall I teach transgressors Thy | 
ways.” And now one short word to the unconverted. | 
Our text will supply it. To those who have not been 
able to travel with us into this region of Christian 
experience—to them let me urge the solemn meaning | 





of the last phrase of the text—‘‘my soul,” my in- 
dividual soul—‘‘ my soul,” which is myself—‘‘ my 
soul,” in the separate consciousness of which I shall 
exist in the next world, when every kind of earthly 
possession is left behind. 

Something was said before of certain characteristics 
of these Psalms, which have furnished devotional ex- 
pressions for the piety of all ages. This, too,is a 
characteristic of these sacred poems—that they always 
imply the consciousness of the separate relation of the 
individual soul with God. If you take a Concordance, 
and examine how often the phrase, ‘ soul,” ‘his 
soul,” and especially ‘‘ my soul,” occur in this book of 
Scripture, you will perhaps be surprised. The re- 
ligion of the Psalms is a deeply spiritual and strictly 
personal religion, and has to do with the sorrows, the 


| sins, the joys, the hopes, and fears, of the solitary soul. 


My soul—my soul! Go, my heedless reader, now, 
to your private meditations with that phrase ringing 
in your ears. It may at first be like the tolling of a 
funeral bell.— My soul—my soul! ‘‘The soul that 
sinneth it shall die.” ‘‘ What shall it profit a man, 
though he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” ‘* My soul is sore troubled.” ‘‘ My soul re- 
fuseth comfort.” ‘‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust.” 
‘“*No man may deliver his own soul.” But, in the 
end, through God’s answer to your prayers, the re- 
currence of this phrase, in connection with your happy 


| experience, will be like the chiming of bells on some 


joyful and festive day.—My soul—my soul! ‘Thou 
hast brought my soul out of hell.” ‘‘ My soul shall 
make her boast in the Lord.” ‘ Why art thou so 
heavy, O my soul? forI shall yet give Him thanks, 
which is the help of my countenance, and my God.” 
‘* My soul hangeth upon Thee.” ‘‘ Praise the Lord, 
O my soul.” 





THE LAST OF THE PROPHETS. 
A BIBLICAL STUDY. 


THE narrative of the closing historical books of the | 
Old Testament connects itself, as I have said, with | 
that of the last of the prophets, and cannot be fully | 
understood without studying its contents. Unhappily | 
there is no prophet in the whole history of Israel of | 
whom we know so little. It is doubtful whether the | 
name which is prefixed to the book was really borne | 
by the writer, or merely describes his function as the 
‘‘ messenger of Jehovah.”* In the Greek version of the 
Old Testament the proper name disappears from the 
opening verse, and the common noun takes its place. 
In that which is known as the Targum, or Paraphrase 
of Jonathan, the prophet is identified with Ezra. Jew- 
ish traditions represent him as one of the hundred and 
twenty who composed the Great Synagogue, the com- 
panion of Haggai, and Zechariah, and Zerubbabel. 

Some points as to the date at which he wrote can, 
however, be made out with tolerable certainty. (1.) 
The whole book presupposes the completion of the 








* “ Malachi” itself is equivalent to “my messenger,” but it was pro- 
bubly contracted from the fuller form Malachiah, aud this would have the 
meaning given in the text, 


second Temple, and the restoration of the old ritual, 
and it must therefore be later than the first twenty 
years after the return from Babylon. The absence of the 
name of Malachi from the list of those who then 
returned is, of course, explained in this way, and 
would have been startling had one who was so con- 
spicuous had any claim to have appeared init. (2.) The 
consensus of late critics has made the prophet a contem- 
porary of Ezra and Nehemiah, chiefly on the ground 
that he protests, as they did, against the evils of 
mixed marriages (Mal. ii. 11, 12) and the sins of the 
priesthood. It is, however, difficult, on this hypothe- 
sis, to explain the total absence of Malachi’s name 
from the memoirs of those two writers. Had he been 
working then, his name would probably have been as 
prominent as those of Haggai and Zechariah had 
been in the earlier stages of the Return of the Exiles. 
If he was doing his work as a prophet at the time, he 
must have been one of their chief friends and fellow- 
workers. Itis more probable, on grounds of which the 


| reader may judge, that he lived in the generation that 
| immediately followed them. 
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(I.) The name Malachi (= Malachiah) means, as has 
been said, ‘“‘the messenger of Jehovah.” As every 
Hebrew name, with hardly an exception, embodied 
some religious thought or feeling, there is no reason 
why this, like so many others formed after the same 
pattern, should not have been that of an individual 
man. But it throws some light on the fact that it | 
was given to him in his childhood, to remember that | 
the title had been claimed by one of the two great | 
prophets who immediately preceded him. Haggai | 
(i. 13) had described himself as ‘the messenger of | 
Jehovah.” The name became, perhaps then for the | 
first time, perhaps as the revival of an older} 
nomenclature, the synonyme of prophet. It is fair | 
to infer from this fact that when it was bestowed 
upon the child who was to be known by it hereafter, 
it was with the thought that he was dedicated to | 
that work, that his father, if not Haggai himself, was | 
one who came under the personal influence of that | 
prophet, that the boy was trained as his disciple. 

(II.) It is clear too, on a comparison of the prophecy 
and the history, that the former paints a more advanced | 
stage of corruption and decay than we find in Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Weak and wicked as the sons and | 
grandsons of Josedek might be, intermarrying with | 
the heathen, holding back from the League and | 
Covenant of the true worshippers, what we read in | 
Malachi speaks of a more hopeless degeneracy, a more | 
pervading hypocrisy. The prophet would hardly have 
spoken, while Ezra the priest was doing his great 
work as a scribe, as he does when he says, as of some- 
thing that was altogether past, that ‘‘ the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge, and they should seek the law 
at his mouth” (Mal. ii. 7). A large number of the 
priests and Levites are found working faithfully with 
Nehemiah, joining in the covenant, dealing honestly 
with first-fruits and tithes. The impression left by 
the history is not that of a time in which the priests 
had already ‘made the table of the Lord contempt- 
ible,” in which they ‘had corrupted the covenant,” 
and were made ‘‘ contemptible and base” (Mal. ii.). 

(III.) We may, I believe, go further. The work of the 
prophet was not conceived in the same spirit as that 
of the scribe and the ruler. They were satisfied with 
the reforms that they had effected, gave God thanks 
that they had seen the fruit of their labours, tried to 
intensify the spirit of an exclusive nationality, even 
at the cost of breaking up the life of the family and 
cancelling the sacred ties of marriage. He was taught 
to see that there was an evil very close at hand in 
connection with all this, perhaps inseparable from it. 
While it was sustained by the true-hearted zeal and 
devotion of men like Ezra and Nehemiah, the good 
might overbalance the evil. When it was left to the 
control of an ignorant and corrupt priesthood, the evil 
gained the mastery. And so in the last of the 
prophets we have another example of that which a 
comparison of the historical and prophetical books of 
the Old Testament so often shows us. The historian 
praises, or narrates without a word of censure. The 
prophet comes with a clearer insight and deeper 
wisdom, and records his protest against what had been 
looked upon as calling only for admiration. So the 
massacre of the house of Ahab and the worshippers of 








Baal appears in 2 Kings ix., x., as an instance of the 


‘zeal for Jehovah” which Jehu displayed and which 
was rewarded by the promise of the throne of Israel to 
himself and his children for four generations. And yet, 
when Hosea entered on his work asa prophet, his first 
utterance was to condemn the treachery and cruelty 
with which that zeal had been mingled—“ Yet a little 
while, and I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the 
house of Jehu” (Hosea i. 4). So, as we read the 
Books of Kings and Chronicles, the reign of Hezekiah 
seems to be, from beginning to end, a time of national 
reformation. Religion is re-established, the Temple 
of the Lord is crowded with worshippers, there has 
not been such devotion since the days of David. 
Isaiah shows us that though this was a true represen- 
tation of one side of the picture, there was another 
and a very different one. The people were ‘laden 
with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers” (i. 4). Their 
princes were “‘ rebellious and companions of thieves” 
(i. 23). Their ‘‘incense was an abomination,” their 


| ‘new moons and appointed feasts” were hateful to 


Jehovah (i. 13, 14). 
(IV.) A like contrast between the view of the histo- 


rian and the teaching of the prophet is to be found, if 


I mistake not, in the instance now before us. It pre- 
sents many striking features. (1.) One of the works 
on which Nehemiah looked back with most satisfac- 
tion was that he had secured to the Levites the pay- 
ment of a sufficient remuneration for their work. 
It was a right thing in itself. But that spirit 
might easily pass, and had actually passed, into the 
temper which is always clamorous for rights and 
privileges, which will work only when those rights 
and privileges are secured. The spirit of the hireling 
takes the place of that of the worshipper. And so, 
among the foremost sins which the prophet is called 
on to condemn we find this, noted with special refer- 
ence to the functions of those Levites over whose 
interests Nehemiah had been so watchful. ‘‘ Who is 
there even among you,” he asks, ‘‘ that would shut 
the doors for nought? Neither do ye kindle fire on 
mine altar for nought. I have no pleasure in you, 
saith the Lord of hosts, neither will I accept an offering 
at your hand” (Mal. i. 10). And the hireling spirit, 
once fostered, showed itself, as it always does, in 
neglect, evasion, dishonesty. The priests offered at 
the altar of the Lord the ‘‘ lame, the blind, and the 
sick,” wretched beasts which they would not have 
dared to present to the Persian satrap. They offered 
‘polluted bread” upon the altar, and so they made 
the table of the Lord contemptible. 

(2.) Not less striking is the spirit of catholicity to 
which Malachi gives utterance at a time when the 
priests and scribes were stiffening into the most ex- 
clusive nationality. Something of this is seen, as I 
have pointed out elsewhere,* in the Divine name 
which he proclaims with such reiterated emphasis, 
‘‘The Lord of hosts.” In Ezra and Nehemiah that 
name does not appear at all. We have, instead of it, 
“Cour God,” ‘*the God of our fathers,” ‘‘ the Lord 
God of Israel,” and the like. The name which was 
so significant of wider sympathies and hopes, appears 
not less than twenty times in the four short chapters 
of Malachi. But this was notall. It was given to 


* Study on “The Lord of Sabaoth” in the SuNDAY MAGAZINE for 
December, 1868. 
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the last of the prophets to proclaim with an entirely 
new distinctness, not only as Isaiah had done, the 
accession of Gentile proselytes to the worship and the 
faith of Israel, but the acceptance of their worship 
wherever it might be offered. If we remember that 
the form of heathenism with which the prophet had 
come most closely into contact was that of the fol- 
lowers of Zoroaster, and that it was an express part 
of their ritual that sacrifices might be offered by any 
one and anywhere, it is not too much to say that he 
had been led to see a truth underlying the corruptions 





and was breaking down all the sanctities of the life of 
home. The priests, in their formal, hypocritical zeal, 
treated this case and the other as standing on the 
same footing. The divorced and abandoned wives 
went to the courts of the Temple ‘‘ with tears, with 
weeping, and with crying.” Their wail of lamenta- 
tion mingled with the prayers and hymns of the 
sacrificing priests. How could the Lord ‘regard the 
offering any more, or accept it at their hands,” when 


| attended by such accompaniments ? 


It was under such circumstances that Malachi en- 


of that creed, which would one day coalesce with the | tered on his work, against such eyils that he protested. 
truth which the corruptions of the creed of Israel | To him this facility for multiplying divorces seemed 
were stifling, and become the starting- point of a new | | the most fatal sign of an irretrievable corruption. 


and better dispensation. 


“From the rising of the | | When the priests, in their blindness and hardness, 


sun even unto the going down of the same my name | | confessed themselves unable to understand why their 
shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every place | ‘offering was thus rejected, he makes answer as with 
incense shall be offered unto my name, and a pure | fiery indignation, ‘‘ Yet ye say, Wherefore? Because 
offering: for my name shall be great among the | the Lord hath been witness against thee and the wife 


heathen, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal. i. 11). Of all 
anticipations of higher truths which meet us in the 
Old Testament, there is none which approximates so 
closely as this does to that higher revelation which 
proclaimed that neither in the mountain of Samaria, 
nor in the Temple of Jerusalem, should men worship 
the Father, as in an exclusive sanctuary, that the hour 
was come ‘‘ when the true worshippers shall worship 
the Father in spirit and in truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him” (John iv. 21—23). 

(3.) But there remains another and yet more striking 
contrast between the teaching of the prophet and the 
spirit in which Ezra and Nehemiah had acted. They 
had dwelt with reiterated vehemence on the sin of in- 
termarrying with idolaters, on the duty of divorcing 
wives of heathen parentage. They record with exulta- 
tion the number of women that were thus separated 
from their husbands. He recognises, as clearly as 
they do, the sin of Judah in marrying “‘the daughter 
of a strange god.” Those who had contracted such 
marriages had profaned the covenant of the Lord, and 
the sentence went forth against them, ‘‘The Lord 
will cut off the man that doeth this, the master and 
the scholar, out of the tabernacles of Jacob.”’ But it 
will be noticed that the prophet introduces a limita- 
tion. His “‘ daughter of a strange god” is one who is 
actually an idolatress, and there could be no hope for 
purity and truth in the children of one who continued 
to be a yotary of Chemosh or of Ashtaroth. He de- 
liberately chooses an expression which does not exclude 
the legitimacy of such a marriage when the wife, though 
a heathen in race, was a convert to the faith of Israel. 
But the strong measures to which the scribe and the 
governor had recourse were followed, justifiable as they 
might seem at first, by an aftergrowth of evil. Aground 
of divorce was introduced of which men of hard and 
selfish natures were not slow to take advantage. 
They contracted the forbidden marriages, treated the 
heathen wife, so long as they chose to live with her, 
as a proselyte to Judaism, and then, when they were 
weary of her, repudiated her on the ground of her 
Gentile blood.* The thing was done systematically, 





* It is right to mention the other hypothesis, that Malachi is speaking 
of the practice of repudiating wives of Israelitish birth, in order to marry 
women of Gentile origin, 
that given in the text, 


It does not seem, however, so probable as 


| 








| of thy youth, against whom thou hast dealt treacher- 
ously: yet is she thy companion, and the wife of thy 
covenant.” In the case, i.e., which the prophet had in 
view, the marriage retained all its natural sanctity. 
The wife was the divinely appointed ‘‘ companion” or 
helpmate of the husband. She had entered with him 
into a ‘‘ covenant” with the Lord of hosts. 

The words which follow are abrupt and difficult, 
but, rightly interpreted, they will be found, if I mistake 
not, to point to a profound truth. ‘‘ Did not ONE make 
them?” Is not the same Lord the Creator of the hus- 
band and thewife? Does not the ‘‘residue of the spirit,” 
i.e., the whole spiritual life in all its special relation- 
ships, belong to Him ? Whatis He, the ONL, seeking? 
What but ‘‘a seed of God,” a righteous progeny ? 
Therefore, because marriage is so divine a thing, rest- 
ing on such sacred sanctions, ‘‘take heed to your 
spirit” (that spirit which is given to man and woman 
alike), ‘‘and let none deal treacherously against the 
wife of his youth.” When a man puts away his wife 
because of hate, saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, ‘‘ he 
covers his garment with violence” (he is polluted, i.e., 
not sanctified by such a repudiation). ‘* Therefore 
take heed to your spirit that ye deal not treacherously.” 
So taken, the words contained, as I have said, a pro- 
test against a growing evil. But the protest was uttered 
in vain. The tendency to multiplied diycrces went on 
increasing under the hands of priests and scribes. 
Even the wisdom of the son of Sirach (Hcclus. xxv. 
18—-26), when he comes to speak of marriage and its 
perils, passes into a cynical bitterness, like that of the 
darkest phase of thought depicted in Ecclesiastes as 
following on Solomon’s life of sensual indulgence, and 
he has no other counsel to give to a husband who 
finds that his marriage has been a mistake than to 
advise him to extricate himself from it with the least 
possible delay. ‘‘Ifshe go not as thou wouldst have 
her, cut her off from thy flesh, and give her a bill of 
divorce and let her go.” Iven the ‘School of Hillel, 
in other respects approximating to the higher ethics 
of the Sermon on the Mount, was on this point singu- 
larly lax. When the teacher came who was himself 
that Messenger or Angel of .the Covenant whom 
Malachi had. foretold, it was to proclaim in words 
which rested on the same deep eternal truth as those 
of the prophet: ‘‘ Haye ye not read that He which 
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made them at the beginning made them male and 
female? . Wherefore they are no more twain, 
but one flesh. What therefore God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder.” 

(V.) Not less significant, as containing the germ of 
what was afterwards to be developed, is the indication 
given by Malachi of the growth of something like a 
brotherhood or order, not claiming or professing the 
inspiration of the older schools of the prophets, not 
entering, as they had done, on any vigorous effort at 
correcting the corruptions that were eating into the 
nation’s life, but bearing a silent witness by lives of 
holiness and devotion, associated by the bonds of 
prayer and mutual love, handing down from genera- 
tion to generation the tradition of higher truths and 
better hopes. ‘‘They that feared the Lord spake 
often one to another, and the Lord hearkened and 
heard it, and a book of remembrance was written 
before him for them that feared the Lord and thought 
upon his name.” Such in the period that followed 
were the Chasidim, or Brothers of Mercy, in whom 
Judas the Maccabee found his most trustworthy sup- 
porters; such in the time of the New Testament, 
though not mentioned in it, were the Essenes, who by 
the shores of the Dead Sea and elsewhere passed their 
time in labour and prayer, and exhibited in their 
social organization the pattern of a devout com- 
munism. Such, with even a closer resemblance, were 
those of whom St. Luke speaks, who were just and 
devout, and ‘‘ waiting for the consolation of Israel,” 
who ‘‘ looked for redemption in Jerusalem” (Luke ii. 
25, 38), brooding over Messianic hopes which had 
indeed been proclaimed by earlier prophets, but to 
which the last of that goodly fellowship had set his 
attesting seal in his final utterances. 

And it is not too much to say that the form in 
which those expectations were fulfilled was deter- 
mined, in no small measure, by that utterance. 
The words which then for the first time spoke of 
the re-appearance of ‘ Elijah the prophet before the 
coming of the great and dreadful day of the Lord” 
(Mal. iv. 5), must have been brought to the mind of 
Zachariah when he heard, in the vision of the Temple, 
that the son whose birth was then announced to him 
should go before the Lord ‘in the spirit and power of 
Elias” (Luke i. 17). When the Baptist entered on 
his work as a preacher of repentance, sweeping away 
the hypocrisies and traditions of Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees, bringing out of his treasure things new and 
old, reproducing the earliest fundamental truths of 
the faith of Abraham, giving his sanction to the hopes 
of a better age, after which the young and ardent 
were aspiring, what words could so well describe his 
office as those which had told of one who should 
“turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and the 
heart of the children to the fathers?” (Mal. iv. 6.) 
The very words of the ‘‘ forerunner” as he preached 
to the people—‘‘ The axe is laid unto the root of the 
trees: therefore every tree which bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire. . . 
He will gather his wheat into his garner; but He will 
burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire” (Matt. 
ili. 10, 12), were a substantial, all but a verbal, repro- 
duction of those of Malachi, ‘‘ Behold, the day cometh 
that shall burn as an oven; and all the proud, yea, 


‘and all that do wickedly, shall be stubble: and the 
| day that cometh shall burn them up, saith the Lord 
of hosts, that it shall leaye them neither root nor 
| branch” (Mal. iv. 1). The words of the song of 
Zacharias, which spoke of the ‘‘tender mercy of our 
God, whereby the dayspring from on high hath visited 
us” (Luke i. 78), were but an echo of the older 
prophecy, ‘‘ Unto you that fear the Lord shall the 
Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings” 
|(Mal. iv. 2). Even without the statement of the 
evangelist (Mark i. 12), and the express attestation of 
our Lord (Matt. xi. 10), there would have been 
enough to lead every thoughtful reader to the con- 
| clusion that the Baptist did indeed embody all that 
had been predicted of the ‘‘messenger” who should 
be ‘‘sent to prepare the way” before the higher 
Messenger of the Covenant, who was to come suddenly 
to his temple (Mal. iii. 1), that he was indeed the 
Elijah that was to come (Matt. xvii. 11), and that all 
the dreams of earlier and later Judaism as to a per- 
sonal re-appearance upon earth of the Tishbite prophet 
were but fantastic dreams. Even the title which our 
| Lord bestowed upon the chosen disciples as the 
| ** Apostles” whom He “‘ sent” as delegates to do the 
prophetic work, which was claimed for Himself as the 
great Apostle or Delegateof his Father, was in part.a 
| reproduction of that name of ‘‘ Messenger” to which 
| Malachi, both personally and in his written prophecy, 
had given so new a prominence. 

| I have reserved to the last that which is perhaps 
| the most striking of all the features of this prophet’s 
| work, the strange half-dramatic dialogue with which 
jit opens. With a startling reiteration, after every 
specific denunciation of the sins of priests and people, 
they are represented as asking, as if in utter uncon- 
sciousness of their sin, ‘‘ Wherein have we polluted 
Thee?” ‘* Wherein have we despised Thy Name?” 
‘‘ Wherein have we wearied Him?” ‘‘ Whertin shall 
we return?” They have fallen into the last stage of 
selfish formalism when conscience ceases to do its 
work as an accusing witness, into the hypocrisy 
which does not even know itself to be hypocritical, 
the hypocrisy, in other words, of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. Out of this there comes in some instances 
the denial of a righteous judgment here or hereafter, 
the cynical scorn of all efforts after a nobler life which 
became characteristic of the baser section of the 
Sadducees. Men said in their utter scepticism, 
‘« Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of the 
Lord, and He delighteth inthem. Where is the God of 
judgment?” (Mal. ii. 17.) The two tendencies were 
at work already which went on till there was no 
| soundness left in the whole body spiritual of Israel 
according to the flesh. The people and their rulers 
had eyes and yet they saw not, ears and yet they 
heard not. The last of the prophets, as he ends his 
| work, does it with the sense that the mission of his 
| order is for a time over, that there must be a revival 


eee ; 
| of it in some age more or less distant, accompanied by 








. | great and terrible changes that should sweep away 


| much that had been held as venerable and holy, but 
| leading to a time of refreshment from the presence of 
the Lord, to a purer worship and a wider sense of 
brotherhood. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 
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CHAPTER LI.—SIR STEWART’S LOVE. 
Ly) /AWA\¥ T had seemed 
Tif toMr.Dudley 
that the rec- 
_ torof Wester- 
ing was both 
| sceptical and 
unwilling on 
the subject of 
Sir Stewart’s 
attachment— 
and as our 
own happy 
love is apt to 
.*. make ussym- 
pathising 
\ with love in 
‘ general, sym- 
pathising _ to 
. the. point of 
helping it on 
= its way, the 
== youngclergy- 
z > man’sfirstact 
. when he 
reached London was to call on Sir Stewart at his 
lodgings, and tell him of Mrs. Hutchinson’s departure. 

And Sir Stewart, being as prompt in action as in 
impulse, so arranged matters with his: nephew, that 
the same afternoon saw them both on their way to 
Westering Station. 

Michael still coughed, but he looked well and 
strong.’ New life had stirred in his blood since he had 
at last determined to take one of the paths spread out 
before him, instead of lying at the starting-point a 
helpless obstacle to his own progress and to others. 

‘*T think your father will be cheered to hear what 
good speed we have made, Mike; only I don’t quite 
know how he will take the idea of your leaving him 
so soon.” 

‘* He will not mind that,” said Michael, ‘if I don’t 
stay away too long.”. He sat silent for a bit, and then 
he went on abruptly: ‘‘Why, uncle, I believe my 
father only thinks of me and my well-doing in the 
whole matter. Do you know,” he said, and he looked 
at his uncle with the peculiarly sweet, loving smile, 
which, spite of its beauty, is commoner to weakness 
than to strength, ‘‘I believe it is enough to make a 
fellow utterly and entirely selfish to have such a 
father; and the strange part is that I appear only to 
have waked up to the fact since it has seemed pretty 
certain I should leave him.” 

Sir Stewart’s head was full of other thoughts than 
his nephew; but this was such an unusually earnest 
speech from Michael, that he roused up to attention. 
There was still far too much of the boy’s mind in 
the baronet to make him feel capable of carrying 
on or developing such a conversation. 

‘‘That’s all right,” he said heartily; ‘‘there are 
very few like your father, my boy—if there is any- 
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| body.” And then Sir Stewart leaned back again in 
the railway carriage, and wondered whether he should 
do wisely in consulting Anthony before he spoke to 
Miss Bernard. 

“‘And yet why should I? I believe it is simple 
cowardice, because I am nervous at putting the ques- 
tion to her. If I were a woman, I should like a man 
to decide for himself.” 

And then Sir Stewart smiled, as contemptuously 
as. his benevolent mouth would permit, at physical 
strength and bravery. It seemed to him that this 
gentle, pure-minded woman he had come down from 
London to visit was far more difficult to face than the 
batteries of Sebastopol. 

They reached the station and began to climb the 
hill towards Firgrove, and still he had not decided. 

They went on in silence till they came in sight of 
the gates.’ Sir Stewart’s pace slackened. 

“Tf you are going to Firgrove,” Michael said, ‘‘I 
will leave you here. I want to get home.” 

“No, I’m coming with you. If you go through 
Westering by. yourself, you will be plagued with a 
heap of people ; they fight shy of me.” 

They walked briskly through the town. The bright- 
ness of the early morning had lasted, and the old tile- 
fronted houses were only just losing their rich crimson 
as the sun sank slowly behind them. 

‘““Why, Michael,” said Sir Stewart suddenly, 
‘*there is Dorothy coming out of the fishmonger’s;” 
and he looked about him for a refuge. 

‘‘She’s not coming. towards us,” said Michael, 
laughing; ‘‘she has turned back, and is going up the 
hill again. She is going into Ramsdale’s house. No, 
she isn’t; she is only staying to speak to some one on 
the door-step.” He coloured violently; for, as his 
uncle looked, he recognised Miss Bernard. ‘‘ Look 
here, uncle, I’m going down by the Acre.” 

He did not wait to see if his uncle would follow, but 
turned into a narrow alley on the right, which, flanked 
by high, black palings on one side, and by a row of 
very small cottages on the other, led steeply down to 
the rectory stables. 

He had only caught a glimpse of Lucy, but she was 
coming out of the house, and it was possible that her 
nieces were behind her, and Michael did not feel able 
yet to face them, and the painful memories connected 
with them. 

For a moment Sir Stewart stood taken off his 
balance by the sudden meeting; and then it occurred 
to him that he would follow Michael’s example—he 
would not meet Miss Bernard again in this unpre- 
pared way. He remembered what a fool he had 
made of himself once before, when they had walked 
side by side along the High Street. But that one 
moment of hesitation had lost him the option of re- 
treat. Hawk-eyed Dorothy turned round and was 
advancing towards him. 

I am afraid that a strong word was stifled in its 
birth, and that Sir Stewart’s smile of greeting was so 





dragged against its will to his lips that it only sat 
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sullenly there; but as he shook hands with: Lucy | The impulse usbere him over all the difficulties of 
Bernard, an unwonted inspiration mastered him; his'| the situation. 

faltering, ill-assured speech was suidenly conquered| ‘‘I have just parted from Michael,” he said care- 
by a desperate resolve to know his fate, and to know | lessly to Dorothy; ‘he has gone home by the Acre.” 
it at once. “Michael!” exclaimed Dorothy, with the shrill 
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Page 737. 


flutter so observable in the domestic hen, and in| much excited as Miss Burr was. “And if you walk 

some spinsters towards their juvenile male relatives. | fast, Miss Burr, you will reach the Rectory just as 

A niece has rarely the power of enforcing worship | soon as he does.” 

exercised by a nephew. ‘‘ Why—why wasn’t I told? | ‘Then I'll cay good-bye”—Miss Burr was seized 

—where is he ?—how long has he been down ?” | with a sudden dread that Lucy would offer to accom- 
“‘He has only just arrived.” Sir Stewart spoke | pany her in her first meeting with Michael. She 

with provoking coolness, though he was quite as! wanted him all to herself. The rapidity with which 

V.—64. 
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she took leave and hurried away was almost ludicrous ; 
but Sir Stewart was too much wrought up to make fun 
of Miss Burr. 

«‘ Are you going home?” he said to Lucy. 

“Yes, I am going straight home, but not that 
way”—she looked towards the town. ‘I must go 
through the Park, I have a message to leave at the 
lodge.” 

‘* So mtiuch the better,” he thought. ‘‘ We shall be 
freer from observation and interruption than we 
should be in the town.” And then seeing that Lucy 
held out her hand to say good-bye, ‘‘I must go 
through the Park, too,” he said; ‘‘so perhaps I may 
have the pleasure of walking with you.” 

The change in his voice struck Lucy, he seemed so 
much grayer than usual. 

‘‘T hope your nephew is really better,” she said. 

‘* Michael—oh, yes, thank you;” and then, as he 
walked on beside her, ‘‘I believe you were right, Miss 
Bernard, when you said he would get over that attach- 
ment. Do you remember saying that last year, when 
I met you up at the House?” 

They had just reached the first lodge, and Lucy 
answered hastily as she turned to the open door to 
give Zeruiah’s message to a woman standing there. 

In London, Sir Stewart had exhausted himself in 
devising how he should best approach the subject of 
his love; but the sight of Lucy, the sweet glances of 
her deep loving eyes, had so kindled it that it carried 
him along, regardless of distrust and hesitation. 

‘**T can’t fancy,” he said, as they once more walked 
on side by side, ‘‘ that Mrs. Hutchinson is the sort of 
woman likely either to keep a man’s affection or to 
make a good wife.” 

‘‘She is very young. 
have you?” 

‘*No, I don’t want to see her. I know you think I 
judge hastily—you told me so once. But don’t you 
think the atmosphere in which a woman has lived 
tells out in her early youth quite as much as later on? 
Your own niece Bridget, for instance, she is very 
young, very child-like, but there is truth and sim- 
plicity in every line of her face.” 

Lucy glanced up at him—he spoke with a fire that 
startled her, and his eyes were full of a new strange 
expression. It struck her that this middle-aged maan 
loved her young niece. 

*‘ Bridget is all you say,” she answered warmly. 
‘* She is so loving, and yet no one would persuade her 
to act against her notions of right and wrong. She 
is as good as she is bright. I am so very very glad 
you like her,” and Lucy smiled up in his face and set 
his heart beating more wildly than ever. 

‘‘She owes it all to.you—she is like you. Miss 
Bernard, can’t you do something for me—won’t you 
take me in hand, and make me more worthy than I 
am at present?” Lucy looked at him, blushing and 
smiling too. 

‘* Bridget’s goodness is all her own,” she said; ‘* no 
one could have spoiled her.” 

Sir Stewart went on impetuously :— 

‘* T’m such a hasty, blundering fellow, I have not 
made you understand; and yet you must have 
guessed, the last time I came to Virgrove, that I 
came there to see you only.” He was full of eager- 


’ 


You haye never seen her, 








ness, but her surprised face pained him. ‘Give me. 
a little hope; tell me to wait. I will do anything 
you tell me to do, if you will only let me love you.” 
He went. on faster and faster, for surprise had 
changed to sorrow on Lucy’s face; and it seemed 
to him that, if the purpose of her heart was to refuse 
his love, his words might change that purpose, if they 
could all get speech. ‘‘ Lucy, I would not change the 
course of your life, if I could. I love you as much 
for all your works of love and mercy as for yourself, 
Think what you may do for me—a mere worldly 
man, living only for himself! You may make what 
you choose of me. I only want to spend the rest of 
my life with you—to have you for my wife.” 

She could not keep him from taking her hand; 
indeed, she did not seek to draw it away. The trou- 
bled look had passed; and there was deep, but con- 
trolled sorrow in the earnest face. 

‘I am very sorry; but, indeed, I never guessed 
your feelings. I like you very much, Sir Stewart; 
but I could never love you well enough to be your 
wife. I shall never be the wife of any one. I did not 
think any one would care for me in that way again.” 

The calm in her voice chilled him into silence; he 
almost felt angry with her. 

‘‘Surely at your age you do not mean to devote 
yourself to a single life. All these plans and pursuits 
are new to you; when the novelty fades, you will find 
your life irksome, cut off as you are from the outer 
world.” 

“I do not think so. I would marry, if I could love 
with my whole heart—love, in fact, as I think a hus- 
band should be loved; but I cannot do this, and there- 
fore I should only make any one miserable.” 

“Tf that is your reason,” he said passionately, 
for he fancied hope lay hidden in her words, “ trust 
me, I will be satisfied with any love you choose to 
give me, indeed I will.” 

‘You think so; but you would not. I am just as 
much a widow as if I had been married.” There was 
a tone in her yoice that hushed Sir Stewart’s passion. 
‘You would not love a wife who had no room left in 
her heart for your love. I could not put you first; I 
could not make you happy, indeed I could not.” He 
tried to interrupt, but she went on, ‘‘ You will cure 
of this fecling; you will mect some one far more 
deserving of your love.” 

‘No, no, no! I can never love any one but you; if 
you will not be my wife, you spoil my whole life for me.” 

The sudden outburst frightened Lucy; he seemed 
so uncontrolled, and utterly unlike the dignified, con- 
ventional Sir Stewart Deane ; and he took the change 
in her face for a relenting. 

‘* You will have pity,” he said, again trying to take 
the hand she had withdrawn. ‘‘ You will, at least, 
give me the chance of winning you. You have not 
thought of me in this way before; you own you have 
not. Surely, it will be a good work to make my 
happiness, and help me to be a better man; and in 
benefiting me, you would learn to love me. I do not 
ask for much,” he said; ‘‘if you reject me now, it 
must be from personal dislike.” 

The grave sorrow in her eyes had shown him his 
mistake already; he was like a drowning man, but 
still he struggled hard to win her. 
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“You must not think so. 
bo yeur friend; but, indeed, Sir Stewart, you deceive 
yourself, if you think you could be happy with any 
woman who did not fully return your affection; your 
whole life would be embittered; and, besides, could 
any woman make you a good wife, who began her 


T should like always to} said, ‘‘and I likes to seo the deer, pretty creeturs; 
they puts me in mind of women, with their start- 


lish shy ways. Miss Bernard just now she looked 


was a telegram up at the house.” 
‘* At Firgroye ?” 


for all the world like one on’em, when I told her thero - 





duties by taking a false vow? 
said of Nellie Hutchinson. It is possible tha 
she had refused to marry a man she did not love.” 


else.” 


friendship. Do not urge me any more. 
me to pain you. If you will only see it in this way, 
that Ican never change, and that you give me real 
distress by asking for what is not mine to give, I 
shall be so very thankful.” 
there was a thrill in her voice that gave it power. 

She held out her hand, but he took it unwillingly. 
He stood looking at her as if he wondered whether it 
was yet in his power to move her. 
the park-gate in front warned them that at last 
their solitude would be disturbed. 

‘*Good-bye! God bless you!” he said hastily, and 
then they parted, and he stood still, looking sadly 
after Lucy. 


come up tohim. It was Jonathan Corke. 

Corke had seen the parting, and he wondered why 
Sir Stewart stood staring after Miss Bernard. 

“‘T wonder why he didn’t see her safe home, he’s 
got nothing todo. He’s a real gentleman; he ain’t 
one of your plated articles, as keeps fine places for the 
enjoyment of their children and their servants, and 
goes up to town every day to mind their shops. 
Molly, she say it’s office as Mr. Randolph goes to; 
it’s all the same in the end, I takes it, whether it’s 
office or shop. I can’t make out them sort o’ 
differences. Trade’s trade all the world over, except 
that what some folks glory in the others is ashamed 
on; but,” Corke held up his head with the true 
conservative spirit of the country townsman, ‘I 
don’t believe any one of the Deane family ever soiled 
their fingers with trade for generations and genera- 
tions. Miss Burr, now, she’s a kind, charitable 
meanin’ lady; but she counts her sixpences a deal 
closer than Mr. Deane do; and it’s my belief it’s be- 
cause she knowed the makin’ on’em. Folks do say 
her father were in trade, and his father afore him. I 
don’t ’zackly know what the difference is, but she and 
the Deanes have a real different way of looking at 
money. The one’s benefits fattens poor folk a deal 
more. nor what the other’s does. May be it’s this: 
there’s no fuss to swallow along of the rector’s or Miss 
Bernard’s either. Ah, she’s a real lady, she is.” 

By this time he had come up with Sir Stewart. 

‘Good evenin’, sir. I hope Mr. Michael’s better, 
sir.” 

*Yos, thank you.” Sir Stewart wanted to get rid 
of him, but Corke never lost a chance of keeping his 
tongue going. 


Remember what you 
the 
whole course of her life might haye been changed if 
“Ab, but that was different; she loved some one 
“Tt is exactly the same with me,” said Lucy; 
‘my love is not mine to give, except in the way of 


I must 
make you the same answer; and it is very painful to 


She spoke gently, but 


The shutting of 


By the time she reached the gate the intruder had | 


‘*Yes, sir, for Miss Dundas. I asked if it warn’t 
about that poor gentleman among the blacks; but Kitty 
—you know Kitty, sir—she has got an uncommon 
tongue, rough of both sides, and no mistake—she told 
me I was a busybody. I take it, sir, she runs as 
wild as a vine in want of the knife among such a 
rare lot of females. Can you tell me, sir, why women 
works their tongues so hard?” 

Just then Sir Stewart thought, as the bright-eyed, 
red-cheeked man trudged along by the side of him, 
that Corke was a fair rival for any woman in the gift 
of speech. 

‘*T don’t know,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps because women 
work harder at everything than men do. They can’t 
do things reasonably.” 

He spoke bitterly. It seemed to him that if Lucy’s 
life were less full of care for others, if she had more 
leisure, there would be a hope that he might occupy 
her thoughts, and that love for him might create a 
place for itself in her life. 

He slackened his pace, and let Corke outwalk him. 
Why had he grown to love Lucy Bernard? His ideal 
of a woman was that common to men whose outward 
tastes and habits are more refined and cultivated than 
their minds are. Beanty, grace, accomplishments, 
and a certain do-nothingness which, till he saw Lucy 
Bernard, he had held to be only compatible with soft- 
ness and sweetness—these had been to Sir Stewart 
the necessary attributes of a woman. He had held in 
equal horror intellect and usefulness, and he began to- 
see that he had erred against himself in straying 
from his original conception. 

He was very depressed and miserable by the time he 
reached the Rectory. There was a bitterness in his 
disappointment, rooted in the consciousness that ho 
had deceived himself wilfully. 





CHAPTER LII.—MRS. BERNARD PERPLEXE 


ConkE’s words sent Lucy home in anxious haste. 

Her only idea was that the telegram related to Mr.. 
Dundas. It was too probably a confirmation of their: 
fears about him. 

Bridget was waiting for her at the gate, and her 
face showed that the tidings were not sorrowful. 

‘‘ Hester has got a message from George Dudley,” 
she spoke before Lucy reached her. ‘Come in and 
hear it; it is about Mr. Hutchinson.” 

Lucy felt an intense relief, and, as she followed 
3ridget up the steps, her thoughts went back sadly to 
the tall figure she saw standing where she leftit, when 
she turned to shut the park gate. 

There was a proud gladness in Hester’s eyes when 
Lucy joined her. 

“‘He could not get any definite assurance that Mr. 
Hutchinson is still in Paris; so he will start for Paris 
himself to-morrow, and follow him if he does not find 
him there.” 

“‘And about Nellie’s letter? I thought he was to 
forward it.” 





“T gets a few sticks comin’ home this way,” he 
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‘*No; his last words to me were to tell Nellie to 
write to her husband at Paris, poste restante. She 
promised me she would write by to-night’s post ;” 
and then Hester looked at her aunt with expectant 
eyes; she longed for praise of her lover. 

‘*It is just what I should have expected of Mr. 
Dudley, dearest,” said Lucy; ‘‘he is so happy in 
serving you through your cousin. I am very glad.” 

If Bridget had seen Hester throw her arms round 
Aunt Lucy she would have been satisfied that at last 
her favourite was appreciated. 

‘“‘We thought you were never coming,” Tester 
said. ‘‘ What detained you?” 

Lucy felt that she looked conscious. 

‘*T was some time with Mrs. Ramsdale, and then I 
met Miss Burr and Sir Stewart Deane.” It was vex- 
ing to feel the warm blood rush to her face under 
Hester’s steady eyes, more vexing still to see a sub- 
dued smile curving her niece’s well-cut lips. 

Bridget would have let the matter pass, and then 
have taken her own opportunity of teasing; but 
Hester had a way of going direct to her subject, 
regardless of what was in the way. 


**Do you know what Aunt Thornton said the day I | 


went to London?” Lucy did not answer; she guessed 
at Hester’s next words. ‘‘She said Sir Stewart was in 
love with you, Aunt Lucy; but, indeed, it was not 
only Aunt Thornton who said so.” 

_ Lucy longed to say, ‘‘ Mrs. Thornton talks non- 
sense,” and yet she could not; but she tried to keep 
Sir Stewart’s secret. 

‘* Never mind what anybody says. 
get my bonnet off.” 

‘*Aunt Lucy,” Hester caught her by the arms, 
‘*you have sympathy for every one. Why won’t you 
seek sympathy yourself? Or is it because I am not 
worthy of your confidence? You know how very, 
very glad I should be if this were true. Are you really 
going to marry Sir Stewart ?” 

‘*No.” Lucy still looked conscious, but she spoke 
so calmly that Hester’s suspicions were lulled; ‘‘and 
if Mrs. Thornton says this again to you, you can tell 
her, Hester, that I am not likely to marry any one.” 

Hester stood with a puzzled face after her aunt left 
her. 

‘* Something has happened,” she said; and as, like 
many another strong-minded woman, she was inquisi- 
tive, she could not help communicating her suspicions 
to Bridget. 

They had a very happy evening, the first they had 
passed alone together since Hester’s return from the 
Chase ; but her nieces noticed that Lucy went off into 
long reveries, and Bridget could hardly keep from 
teasing her. 

“Did you not say grandmamma was to come as 
soon as Nellie went away ?” 

‘*Yes; I promised to let her know ;” and yet Lucy 
felt very unwilling to invite Mrs. Bernard to Wester- 
ing. A sentence in her step-mother’s last letter, an 
enigma before, had now become intelligible to her; 
she feared questions about Sir Stewart. 

‘*Oh, do let me write,” said Bridget; “I want 
grandmamma; she amuses me, and she’s so pretty to 
look at; besides, if Michael Deane is coming down, I 
shall try and get up a flirtation between him and 


I must go and 


,’ 











grandmamma. You know, men younger than herself 
always fall in love with her.” 

‘Bridget, you must not,” said Hester ; 
besides, Mrs. Bernard does not like being called 


“and, 


grandmamma. If I were her, I would not come to 
Firgrove to be teased by you.” 

‘*You see if she doesn’t; I am going to write to 
her this minute.” She rose and got her desk. ‘I 
shall say Sir Stewart is here, and his nephew is ex- 
pected. Why, grandmamma will come by return 
train!”? She looked mischievously at Aunt Lucy, 
but Lucy was deep in her needlework. 

Mrs. Bernard lost no time in accepting the invita- 
tion, though, to do her justice, anxiety to ascertain 
the true state of matters between Lucy and Sir 
Stewart Deane had more to do with her eagerness 
than a desire to fascinate Sir Stewart’s nephew; but, 
though she tried hard on the first evening of her 
arrival, she could get no satisfaction. 

Sir Stewart was at Westering, and Lucy had scen 
him, and Hester and Bridget had not seen him. 

‘*And he’s been here four days, then; for I got 
Lucy to say the exact day on which she saw him— 
four days without coming to Firgrove! I’m afraid 
Mrs. Thornton is wrong, after all; and yet she is very 
sharp, and very accurate usually, too, in these matters. 
I shall write to her.” 

And though Mrs. Bernard was very tired, and had 
almost gone to sleep while her maid Louise brushed 
her still luxuriant fair hair, she grew wide awake 
again at this notion of a little bit of intrigue, and sat 
down and wrote a note at once. 

Another day passed, and still Sir Stewart did not 
appear; but next morning came Mrs. Thornton’s 
answer :— 


‘“My pEAr Mus. BernNARD,—Strangely enough, I 
was just going to write to you when your note was 
brought to me. I dined at Lady Lermouth’s yesterday, 
and only fancy my sitting next Sir Stewart Deane! I 
declare I quite jumped, for I had gone down with that 
horrid old Mr. Chester, who, you know, can’t say a 
civil word to a woman, unless she happens to be a 
doll. I heard him say once that intelligence made a 
woman ugly at once. Certainly the dinner was a very 
dull affair: Sir Stewart was positively rude in his 
silence and inattention; he made no answer whatever 
when I said I heard he had been at Westering. Then 
I began about Lucy; and really he was almost fierce in 
the way he turned the conversation. I felt quite sure 
then that he had proposed and been refused, and I 
asked him if he had seen Lucy Bernard. I wish you 
could have seen his face. He just murmured an 
answer, and then he positively turned his back on me, 
and talked all the rest of the dinner to that deaf Mrs. 
Bute. But I was determined to be sure; so when I was 
going away, as he was standing at the door I looked 
him full in the face, and asked him how soon he was 
going down to Westering again. He seemed to be a 
little more civil, and he said he was not going there at 
all. Now I ask you, what does all this mean, so short 
a time since I had that talk with him all about Lucy 
in the railway carriage? Why he never tried to avoid 
the subject; in fact, he talked of nothing but Lucy 

3ernard. However, no one is cleverer than you are, 
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dear Mrs. Bernard, in finding out this sort of thing, 
and we know dear Lucy is not likely to be a good 
deceiver. Be sure you write and tell me all about it; 
between ourselves, Lucy must not be allowed to throw 
such a chance away, and she really is so gentle that 
I hope she will be easily managed.” 

**T don’t know that,” thought Mrs. Bernard; ‘I 
used to think Lucy weak because she gave up 
easily to others in trifles, but in any really im- 
portant thing which it would be wise in her to defer 
to me about I observe she takes her own course. 
It would be so much better both in her and Edith if 
they pleased themselves about trifles and took advice 
on important matters, but I am afraid girls of the 
present day are remarkably self-willed. Even that 
little saucy Bridget has a will of her own. Well, I 
suppose every one has, but women should veil these 
things, life is so much pleasanter and smoother when 
people don’t contradict and disagree. There’s Mrs. 
Thornton now, how much more peaceable her life 
would be if she left other people alone! She always 
wants her rule and her notions to be paramount with 
every one. I wish she would not write and tease about 
Lucy: Lucy is silly, and she is eccentric, but it really 
is too troublesome to manage for her. If things had 
been going on all right, I should quite have enjoyed 
helping on the marriage; but to have a fuss and worry 
about it is quite another matter; and how do I know ?” 
Mrs. Bernard got up and looked at herself in the glass. 
‘“‘Sir Stewart has possibly changed his mind, and 
would like a little more style and fashion in his wife.” 

She had taken the letter up-stairs with her, Mrs. 
Thornton’s letters being in Mrs. Bernard’s opinion 
usually of an indiscreet character. Although any 
natural energies she might possess had got too much 
rusted and overlaid by habitual indolence and syste- 
matic avoidance of everything from which the soft 
yielding nature shrank; yet, setting aside the want of 
power to use them actively, there wasin Mrs. Bernard 
a far more subtle and intricate spirit of intrigue than 
could ever have been exercised by the strong-minded, 
vigorous Mrs. Thornton. Todo the last woman justice, 
she really strove at times with all her might to 
benefit others—in the exact way she thought good for 
them always understood. Mrs. Bernard’s notion of 
benefiting them was to leave them in peace, pro- 
vided that they ministered to her pleasure and amuse- 
ment. Still the life of Firgrove was monotonous 
—no opera, no park, no callers, no scandal. Society, 
of course, in the way of visiting was not expected in 
the country, but Lucy and the girls seemed to have 
no appetite for gossip, and only the day before Mrs. 
Bernard had condescended to quite a familiar chat 
with Mr. Knyvett, when he called to see Hester, who 
was still delicate. In such dulness the mystery about 
Sir Stewart was tempting, and at luncheon Mrs. 
Bernard asked her step-daughter if she would drive 
her over to see some friends who were staying about 
six miles from Westering. 

‘*I saw Miss Burr at the school yesterday,” Bridget 
said, ‘‘and she told me she was coming down to-day 
on purpose to call on Mrs. Bernard; but she won’t 
delay your drive much, grandmamma,—she is sure 
to come before we leave the dining-room, though she 


‘‘Dear me!” said Mrs. Bernard. She felt a kind 
of shrinking from a visitor too pugnacious to suit her 
hours to those of other people. 

‘* Oh, yes, she lunches at one, therefore one o’clock 
is the right and proper hour for every one. I have an 
idea,” said Bridget, mischievously, ‘‘that she stands 
and eats with her bonnet and cloak on, or else she 
could not get here by two o’clock, as she does some- 
times. What did I tell you?” she said, as the gate 
bell rang. 

‘It is not fair, is it, mamma, to set you against 
our neighbour? But you know Bridget makes jokes 
at the expense of us all.” 

“Don’t, Bridget, my dear, pray don’t.” Mrs. 
Bernard put her pretty white hand impressively on 
Bridget’s. ‘‘A learned woman is a very sad case, 
for you know it makes her displeasing to gentlemen ; 
but a witty woman is her own destruction—something 
quite intolerable.” 

‘But then you know I can be happy without 
pleasing gentlemen,” Bridget answered, but Mrs. 
Bernard was not good at repartee. She considered 
it vulgar, and she turned away to follow Lucy into 
the breakfast room. In the hall they met Mrs. 
Rigby. She curtsied to Mrs. Bernard, but she looked 
so excited and disturbed that Lucy stayed behind to 
hear what she wanted. 

“‘Hester, will you go to Miss Burr? I will come 
as soon as I can. Come into the library,” she said 
to Mrs. Rigby; ‘‘is anything the matter ? ” 

Mrs. Rigby was pressing her fingers together just 
in her old nervous way, and yet she did not look 
frightened. Lucy’s gentle friendly treatment had given 
the widow ease in the only way in which a nervous 
person can receive it. It had made her feel her own 
power of serving Miss Bernard. 

‘‘It’s my sister, ma’am, please she’s come herself, 
and she’s brought little Mary, and—” Mrs. Rigby 
stopped, and looked at Miss Bernard. 

‘Do you mean that she is willing to leave Mary 
with us ?” Lucy’s eyes grew bright with sympathy. 

‘‘Yes, ma’am. John is willing, if Peggy could 
see you and say just one or two things first. I told 
her you had company, andI could give a message ; 
but you see, ma’am, Peggy is such a one for doing 
the very exact thing her husband told her to do. 
Maybe she’s right”’—the widow sighed; perhaps she 

was thinking that she had been a less submissive 
wife than her sister was. 

‘* Yes, yes, she is right ; I must see her. My visitor 
is only Miss Burr’—and yet when Lucy recalled Miss 
Burr’s last visit, she was sorry for the seeming neglect. 

She rang the bell and sent in a message of excuse, 
and then went with Mrs. Rigby to the cottage. 


CHAPTER LIJI.—AN ACCUSATION. 


HesTeR had duly presented Miss Burr to Mrs. 
Bernard, and then the ladies had looked at one another, 
and pronounced judgments after the fashion of women 
who, haying little real occupation, find it in making a 
rapid mental inventory of the dress, manners, ways, 
and words of everybody they meet with. 

Mrs. Bernard’s critical eyes at once condemned Miss 





knows we dine at half-past one.” 


Burr’s dress and manner, as equally in want of repose, 
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but the spinster took a more favourable impression of 
Mrs. Bernard. 

‘‘Dollish, no doubt,” said Dorothy; ‘‘ poor thing 
looks far too gentle and helpless to be left alone in 
the world by herself—quite the slave of these step- 
daughters and nieces, I don’t doubt.” 

And there was a perceptible acrimony in her tone 
when she spoke of Lucy. 

‘‘Did Sir Stewart tell your aunt, Miss Dundas, 
that he was going off in this sudden way, when I left 
her with him that evening?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Hester. The sharp three- 
cornered eyes were fixed searchingly on her face, and 
grew puzzled by the expression they saw there. 

** Very strange, indeed, very,” and then Miss Burr 
looked at Mrs. Bernard by way of invitation to share 
her wonder. ‘‘ You know Sir Stewart Deane, of 
course—he’s the brother of my cousin’s husband, you 
know. My cousin died, poor thing ’’—here the hard 
eyes softened a moment—‘‘but still the connection 
remains. Well”—she spoke snappishly, inclined to 
give herself a good shaking for such a long preface— 
‘¢ Sir Stewart came down about a week ago, with his 
nephew. I saw Michael directly he arrived, and he 
told me his uncle had settled to stay six weeks, and 
the next thing I heard was that he started off for 
London by the eight o’clock train next morning.” 

No one answered, and Miss Burr’s sharp eyes, as | 
they travelled round the group of faces, informed her | 
that a certain conscious intelligence showed on each. 
She felt puzzled, and then, scanning them more keenly, 
she thought Mrs. Bernard looked the weakest and the 
simplest of the three. Miss Burr always judged 
people at once. Study of character, in her opinion, | 
was loss of time—‘ physiological foolery ;” so she ad- 
dressed herself entirely to Lucy’s step-mother. | 

‘*Isn’t it.extraordinary! I met him just as he had 
arrived, and then I ran away from him and left him 
with your daughter, and I am told they walked home 
through the Park together.” She darted a severe 
glance at Hester, but Hester looked unconscious, and 
she met theglancefrankly—if there were anything more 
than friendship between Lucy and Sir Stewart, it was 
plain her niece knew nothing of it. Miss Burr giggled. | 
She turned her back on the girls and spoke in a low | 
voice. 

‘“‘ Don’t you think, Mrs. Bernard, the young women 
of the present day grow less particular? Of course 
I’m a part of Westering, and thoroughly well known 
here, and yet I don’t think J should like to go walking 
about late in the evening in Westering Park with a 
gentleman who was almost a stranger to me; but I 
suppose Miss Bernard considers herself set free from 
ali conventionalities.” 

“Oh, no; really I think not;” and a pretty pink 
flush rose in Mrs. Bernard’s cheeks, at the personal 
tone of the conversation. 

‘‘Ah, you see you are not here; you don’t know 
half that goos on; you can’t fancy how very conspi- 
cuous a woman makes herself when she does unusual 
things. Now you know, Mrs. Bernard, I quite think 
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tea and all sortsof things from Miss Bernard; just 
because she’s a widow with nine children; and as to 
that good-for-nothing Mrs. West, a Dissenter too, 
she actually gets her child taken from her, so that 
she may be free to marry a husband no better than 
herself.” 

Here Jane came in with Luey’s message, and Miss 
Burr bristled all over at the slight paid to her 
visit. 

Mrs. Bernard felt disturbed and distressed, both at 
the bad taste of the visitor, and that Lucy should so 
expose herself to criticism. 

“I think Mr. Deane, the rector, approves of my 


| daughter’s visits among his poor people,” she said 


coldly. 

Miss Burr shrugged her shoulders and: pinched her 
lips together to keep down her anger, but she could 
not keep her voice quiet. 

‘‘ Anthony approves—if you only knew Anthony as 
well as I do !—Miss Bernard is just a new fad of his, 
and for the present she may do just what she pleases ; 
and you know how fond clergymen are of a new 
parishioner, when she has a little money to spend.” 
Miss Burr giggled. ‘‘And then, you see, men are 
only mortal, even when they are parsons; and I 
believe your daughter worships the rector and his 
brother too, if all tales are true. It looks like it, 
doesn’t it, when she takes twilight strolls with him in 
the Park ”—Miss Burr looked positively evil as. she 
spoke—‘ but, as I said before, Miss Bernard considers 
herself freed from ail the ordinary rules of life; she 
is above advice, or example, and yet you know those 
who have the care of youth are bound in some sort to 
the opinion of the world.” 

She stopped here to take breath, and also because 
Hester had risen, and had come close up to her. 

‘*Miss Burr, I can’t help hearing what you say. 
Do you know you are uttering slander ? You know, 
as well as I do, that Sir Stewart Deane is an intimate 
friend of ours; he loves Aunt Lucy—every one in 
Westering loves her. How can they help it?” 
Hester’s cheeks glowed, and her eyes flashed with 
indignation. ‘‘It seems to me that ill-doers are ill- 
deemers. I do not think any true woman would 
question Aunt Lucy’s conduct—at least, I cannot sit 
and hear it questioned.” 

‘“My dear, my dear!’’ said Mrs. Bernard, in dis- 
may; this scene was terrible to her sense of refine- 
ment, but Miss Burr seemed to rejoice in it. She rose 
up, too, white with anger, and stiffening till she 
looked taller than usual. 

‘*Pray don’t check Miss Dundas; she is a specimen 
of the good-breeding learned from eccentricity. You 
had better ask your aunt, Miss Dundas, whether she 


| did not walk home through the Park with Sir Stewart 


Deane, and whether she did not go down to the sta- 
tion to meet him the last time he left Westering. I 
am very sorry for you, Mrs. Bernard, very; but, if 
people set up for saints, they should be consistent, 
you know; shouldn’t they ? Well, I’ll say good-bye. 
I shall hope to see you during your visit, and I have 





it is right to visit the poor and the sick, and all that; | no doubt your stay here will be of most valuable 


but do you think it is necessary to stay all night with | service to your daughter. 


* She shook hands with 


a sick man who has got a wife? And I can assure you, | Mrs. Bernard and Bridget, and went away without 
there’s a drunken woman down the Acre, who gots | deigning to notice Hester’s presence. 
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CHAPTER LIV.—RESTITUTION. 


Miss Burr raced home through Westering, anathe- 
matizing the folly and insolence of “that young 
woman Hester: and meantime eyents had been 
happening which had changed the course of the 
“young woman Hester’s” life; for, though with 
many of us the path we have to follow seems to be 
shown to us by many little indications, or, rather, we 
are guided into it by imperceptible leadings; still, 
quite as often that which is to constitute the great 
joy or the great sorrow of our lives is decided for 
usina moment. We are brought, as it were, to the 
cross roads of choice by some combination of cir- 
cumstances which we could never have looked for. 
Little delays and hindrances, against which we fret 
and struggle, are, could our eyes but discern them, 
often the appointed steps which take us into the road 
of our destined life. 

When Mr. Dudley reached Folkestone, he found 
that no boat would leave the harbour that morning ; 
the. weather was too threatening; he went on to 
Dover, but he only got laughed at. An old sailor told 
him that ‘‘in such a sea and against such a wind, no 
man in his senses could expect a boat to put out.” 

And though he fumed and railed against the de- 
generacy of Englishmen in preferring their lives to 
their duty, Mr. Dudley was obliged to be patient. 
Four days went by before he found himself at last on 


board the Boulogne boat, rapidly losing sight of 


Folkestone harbour. . 

He had grown more patient while the delay lasted, 
but now that it was ended, and he seemed as it were 
almost at his journey’s end, the time began to lag 
again, and he did not feel inclined to believe the 
captain when he said they had made a very quick 
passage. He was anxious to fulfil his mission, but 
he was impatient to go back to Hester, and to receive 
her thanks for his success. 

They were in sight of Boulogne now. Spite of the 
cold, there were plenty of people on the east jetty 
looking out for the steamer. The morning had been 
cloudy, but the sky had cleared within the last half- 
hour, and the cliffs and houses looked white in the 
sunshine. The Paris train was starting almost directly, 
and Dudley hurried along with the other passengers, 


congratulating himself that his luggage was all con- | 


tained in the bag he carried. 

“Why ”—a hand was laid on his arm—‘“‘ your name 
is Dudley, is it not?’? The voice reached him before 
he saw the speaker, a voice with a strange memory 
of Hester in it. He turned round and saw a tall man 
with a long beard, very brown, and yet sickly-looking, 
very changed, and yet unmistakably Mr. Dundas. 

For amoment Dudley could not speak. The surprise 
and joy at this sudden fulfilment of long-deferred 
hope mastered him; but he was soon greeting Mr. 
Dundas with true British heartiness. 

. This will be joyful news at Firgrove,” he said. 

‘Yes, I hoped to have got there to-day; I have 
been travelling for five days and nights without stop- 
ping, and now I find I can’t cross to-night on account 
of its being Saturday, so of course I can’t write 
either.” 

«You could telegraph.” 
*“*No, I shan’t do that; but come to my hotel and 


tell me all the news; it must be nearly a year since 
I got any.” 

Mr. Dundas was greatly distressed when Dudley 
told him of the reported massacre. 

‘*T laid such strict injunctions on Hester not to be 
alarmed at any length of silence, that I hoped they 
would be patient,” he said. ‘*‘ We were attacked, but 
not in any systematic manner; the chief inconve- 
nience that the attack caused was the change of our 
route, and by changing this we knew we must give up 
any hope of home letters. We have been returning in 
a circuitous way nearly ever since. I wrote about a 
month ago, and then as I found no means of sending 
my letter, I planned a surprise for my darlings—I 
can’t tell you how you have cheered me up by saying 
they are both well.” 

He shook the young man’s hand again warmly. 

‘Surely he can’t mean to refuse me Hester after 
this,” Dudley said to himself, and he sat thinking how 
he should open the subject. 

‘‘ What are you doing here?” said Mr. Dundas, 
suddenly. He spoke in the quick excited way of a 
man who has been living out of social life and finds 
himself in a sudden whirl of it. 

‘There was the opportunity, and now Dudley 
stood on the brink of confession he hesitated to make 
it—‘“‘if I tell you why I am here, Mr. Dundas, I 
must tell you something more.” 

An indefinable dread—the shadow that spreads so 
easily over our hearts when once death itself has come 
between us and our love—gloomed in the face of tho 
anxious father, and the severe look so inherited by 
Hester seemed to quench all the young clergyman’s 
hopes as he met it. 

But there was no cowardice in Dudley’s nature. 
| ** Do you remember a request I made to you at St. 
| Juliens, Mr. Dundas, about your eldest daughter ?” 

‘“‘ Yes”»—but Mr. Dundas did not smile, he looked 
| very troubled. He began to regret this meeting, 
| which a few minutes before he had hailed as a 
| good omen. Hester cared nothing for the young 
| curate when he left England—was it possible that 
| Lucy Bernard had so far neglected her trust as to 
encourage an attachment of which he had disapproved ? 
‘‘T thought I gave you a decided answer,” he said 
stiffly. 
| ‘And I thought your answer referred to my un- 
| settled position. Iam not going to deceive you, Mr. 
Dundas. In my heart I felt you were mistaken when 
you said your daughter did not care for me. And 
when I met her at Westering, I assured myself that 
she returned my love.” 

Mr. Dundas rose from his chair, and looked sterner 
than ever. 

‘“‘T think you acted unjustifiably. Was Miss Ber- 
nard cognisant of this ?” 

‘* Not beforehand; in fact, I meant to have asked 
her permission to speak, but I saw Hester, and I 
confess I acted on impulse. Surely, Mr. Dundas, 
you can afiord to pardén me in the midst of all your 
joy.” 

“T don’t think I can. I left my child happy and 
peaceful, and now I shall find her unsettled and 
miserable. Do you mean to tell me that Hester has 
promised to marry you, Mr. Dudley ?” 
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Fathers have a peculiar knack of making them- 
selves disagreeable to their daughters’ suitors, and 
Mr. Dundas showed himself a true father in this in- 
stance. Just then Dudley thought him the haughtiest, 
most repelling man he had ever seen. 

‘* No, she has not,” he said abruptly, and then he 
began to see the mistake he had made. 

‘‘It is my random way,” he thought; ‘‘ of course, 
he thinks I am still unable to marry.” 

‘‘T began at the wrong end of my story,” he said 
frankly ; and, spite of the stern face, he smiled at Mr. 
Dundas. ‘I ought to have asked you whether you 
grounded your refusal at St. Juliens on my poverty or 
myself—I mean, whether you would have suffered me 
to win your daughter if I could have offered her a 
suitable home.” 

He spoke so winningly, with such seeming uncon- 
sciousness of the other’s harshness, that Mr. Dundas 
softened. 

“Of course I had no other objection,” he said, 
‘but I consider that a very grave one; and you must 
excuse me if I still think that it ought to have weighed | 
with you before you tried to make Hester love you.” 

Dudley smiled. He might have said, No one could 
ever have compelled. Hester’s love; but for once he 
was prudent; instead of replying to the accusation, 
he laid before Mr. Dundas a plain statement of his 
position, and of the value of the living of Petersbridge. 

Mr. Dundas relaxed somewhat, but he was still 
stiff, with the constraint of a man who finds a stranger 
sitting on his own hearthstone and ruling there. 

‘“«Then I am to understand,” he said formally, 
“« that Hester is willing to become your wife ; that my | 
consent, in fact, is only asked as a mere matter of 
courtesy ?” 

But Dudley had not won Hester Dundas without | 
learning to understand the nature she had for inherit- | 
ance; or rather, the power of comprehending the real | 


qualities veiled by her proud reserve, which had given | 
him her heart, taught him now how to answer ker | 
father. 

“You must understand that you have the most | 
high-minded and dutiful child that ever breathed,” he | 
said earnestly: ‘‘ from the time that Hester learned 
that you had some personal dislike to me, she has 
refused to listen to my love; she has even forbidden 
me her presence.” 

‘‘Who could tell her such a falsehood? Why, I 
don’t mind telling you, that you have come into my 
mind often. More than once, when we were threat- 
ened with danger in this expedition, I have felt that 
it was possible I might never sce my children again ; 
and, I confess, I regretted the loss of your protection 
for them. Who was it who said I disliked you? I 
spoke only about you to one person at all; and I can 
scarcely see how she could have misunderstood my 
meaning. Stop, did you tell me that Hester loved 
you before I went away?” 

Mr. Dundas stood thinking; he seemed not to heed 
the young man’s answer. 

He roused up after a bit. 

‘‘There is no use in discussing the past,” he said ; 
“better make good use of the present. You will go 
back to Firgrove with me, of course, and make it all 
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The young man thanked him warmly. ‘I must 
go on to Paris now—at least, as soon as I can. Ihave 
some special business there, and, if possible, I will 
join you here again before to-morrow evening; if I 
don’t come, you will know that I am unavoidably 
detained.” 

But this explanation did not satisfy Mr. Dundas; 
and as Dudley kept back any mention of Nellie or 
her husband, he felt disappointed that any business 
should be of a sufficiently pressing nature to make 
Hester’s lover thus wilfully postpone the delight of 
receiving her from her father’s hands. 

‘‘ Well, you know best,” he said to himself, as 
Dudley departed; ‘‘ when I was young, love was dif- 
ferent. I wish I could feel less anxious about all this, 
After so much delay, it would have been best to make 
things sure and certain, for the poor girl’s sake—my 
dear, dutiful Hester! I can’t help feeling anxious.” 


CIAPTER LY.—NELLIE’S FLIGHT. 


NELLIE had written to her husband in the first flush 


| of her repentance, and the letter was certainly a satis- 


factory one. But the feelings which may cause tho 
inditing of a satisfactory letter, and which sometimes, 
too, bring about the end desired, may as often have a 
want of root in them ; and a very short space of time 
may be sufficient to show the writer, whose burning 
words and tear-stained pages moved our deepest pity, 
actually repenting his or her repentance. For Nellie’s 
contrition had not had the genuineness of purity: in 
it had been the alloy of an intense and impatient 
desire to be set right with the world, and a shivering 


| dread that the titled neighbours, the society for which 


she had chiefly consented to marry Mr. Hutchinson, 
would never visit 2 woman deserted by her husband. 

As day after day passed by and no tidings camo, 
Nellie’s impatience grew, and with it the self-love, 
which had been so deeply mortified, came back in 
almost its old strength. 

‘“‘T wish I had never written that letter,” sho 
thought, in one of her long, lonely evenings. ‘ I 
know it was all because Lucy Bernard worked me up; 
and I felt so wretched that I thought it would be a 
comfort to have Matthew back. ‘Well, so it would be. 
But then, I should have written a different letter. I 
can’t have a husband who thinks himself better than I 
am. Why, of course he has been much more to blame 
than I have. Since our marriage, I have done nothing 
—absolutely nothing wrong.” 

Nellie felt at that moment that it was a great mistake 
to have written that letter, and she would have given 
everything she had in the world, even her diamonds, 
to get it back again and burn it. Of course her 
husband’s impression would be, that if she could con- 
fess to so much sorrow as was therein expressed, she 
had been much more faulty than he supposed. That 
people always believe the worst of each other, and 
that every one makes the best case he can for himself 
—these were maxims Nellie had seen so frequently 
acted upon, that it was but natural she should believe 
them. In her letter she had not spoken of the cause 
of their quarrel ; she had only implored her husband to 
return to her and forgive her. She had not believed 
Lucy Bernard when she said that Mr. Hutchinson pro- 
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bably considered his wife still loved Michael Deane. 
Matthew could not have thought her a wicked woman; 
and only wicked women loved other people after they 
were once really married. You see it is on the whole 
well that all the female world is not cast in the same 
mould. Had there been depth in Nellie’s heart, there 
had possibly been more of flagrant sin; for in a nature 
in which the power of love reigns, the strength or 
weakness of passion is sometimes found in conjunction 
with a weak will. There are hearts which may be 
brought to renounce their love in word and act, and 


yet which find, in the hour of temptation, that a strong, | 


deep-rooted love is not to be put aside at will with the 
life of girlhood they leave behind them. 
Nellie had done more than put aside the old love. 


Spite of all her selfishness, she had grown insensibly, 
unconsciously, to prize the love of the husband who 
idolised her till it was thus suddenly withdrawn. She 
felt now like a guest suddenly thrust out into the snow 
without, from the glow and warmth of a Christmas 
gathering round some familiar hearth, as a flower 
may feel when it falls unnoticed from some choice 
bouquet of exotics. She had grown to care for her 
husband’s devotion, his anticipation of her slightest 
wish, till she really cared for himself. 

And yet Nellie shrank from seeing him, from him 
altogether, in the new light in which she saw him— 
as her superior forgiving her errors, kind and conde- 
scending to her follies. No; this was not the husband 
she wanted. She did not feel penitent. She should 
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not meet Matthew as he would expect her to meet 


him; and then, what could happen but another 


quarrel ? 

“T must run away,” the poor girl sobbed. ‘I can’t 
stay here all alone, and be lectured and reminded 
always of all my faults.” 

And as the days went on this thought grew. Nellie 
could not eat or sleep; and yet her eyes were always 


H bright and her cheeks flushed with the restless tor- 


ment. 

If she did run away, what would happen? No one 
would ever call after that; for she cherished a notion 
that even if she did run away from him Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s eyes would open at last to his wrong-headedness, 
and that he would come after her humbly, and beg for 





} 


| her return as ardently as he had cnce begged her to 
|marry him. She wanted to run away and bring 
| Matthew to a better state of mind, and to reinstate 
‘herself in the position from which her ill-advised 
‘letter, as she thought, had deposed her. This was 
| what she told herself; but then she could not explain 
| this to the outer world. She would have been puzzled 
'to find a name for the overmastering of impatient 
terror which made her at last determine that she 
could not remain another hour at the Chase. 

She stood trembling while her maid fastened her 
bonnet and adjusted her mantle, and then she hurried 
| down-stairs, dreading every moment that she might 
be too late, and that before she reached the end of the 
long, straight avenue she might become aware of her 
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husband’s approach, and have to make an ignominious 
retreat. 

With this thought terror grew stronger than ever: 
she drew her veil doubly across her face. 

‘* Tell Stephens to drive on fast, and not to stop, let 
us meet whom we may.” 

And Nellie closed her eyes, and threw herself back 
in the carriage, resolved not to look out of window 
till she reached Firgrove; for she had determined 
that, as she had once stayed there since her hus- 
band’s departure, scandal could not arise if she went 
there again. 

“*It is just like a convent, only full of women and 
children. - No one can say I went about amusing 
mysclf in my husband’s absence.” 


CHAPTER LVI.—CORKE’S TIDINGS. 


WE will just go on to Firgrove and inform our- 
selves of what had been happening there on this same 
morning. 

At mid-day, as Lucy was coming in from the cot- 
tage, she met Corke in the garden ; but he was neither 
sweeping the walks nor rolling them, those being his 
two ostensible occupations at Firgrove. He came 
hurrying up to Lucy, his broom under his arm, his 
hat stuck on the back of his head; his whole aspect, 
as Mrs. Wood of the almshouses would have phrased 
it, ‘‘indicative of an addiction to alcoholic excitement.” 

‘*Good luck to you, ma’am! May God bless you, 
Miss Bernard!” He raised his hat reverently as he 
said it. ‘‘I am proud and happy that I am to be the 
first as tells you. It’s enough, ma’am, to set the hair 
a-shooting over my crown again, and to give Molly the 
use of her legs! Dang it! it’s enough to make the 
little sick lass in yonder skip and dance along of the 
rest!” 

‘* Well, but what is it?” Lucy did not know what 
to make of the man’s excitement. 

**T ought to ha’ said the news first, shouldn’t I, 
ma’am? But, as poor Mrs. Ramsdale said, I am a 
sad old magpie, when I gets a listening to. The gen- 
tleman, ma’am—him as owns your two young ladies 
—he’s comed back, ma’am. Him as went away among 
the blackies—Mr. Dundas.” 

And having, as he considered, broken the news 
gently to Miss Bernard, he stood looking at her, rather 
confounded by her sudden paleness. 

She hurried past him with only a nod of acknow- 
ledgment. 

‘* There now, that’s where men are such blunderers, 
said Corke; ‘‘ they never can understand women’s con- 
stitooshins. I never give it a thought as Miss Bernard 
had nerves; and yet she looked precious nigh fainting 
just now with the fright she’s got. What a blessin’ 


”» 


it ’ud be if nerves could be drawed out of women like | 


teeth! I can’t see no possible use as they can be 
turned to where they be.” 

Lucy found the father and daughters together. The 
first shock of meeting was over, and Bridget was on 
the point of going in search of her. 

‘*T don’t know how to thank you, Lucy,” Mr. Dun- 
das said warmly, ‘ for all your goodness and all your 
patience. I feel that as yet I have not learned half 
you have done for me; but it seems to me that in 
these few minutes I can see that you have given my 


girls what they each wanted. Bridget looks more of 
a woman, and Hester more of a girl; as to this little 
woman, she seems quite sedate.” 

Bridget pinched his cheek. 

‘‘Am I sedate? You had better not be too sure of 
that, you dear old father! Aunt Lucy, come along 
with me—those two want some wise talk together.” 

‘* What do you think has happened ?” she said, when 
|she had shut her father and Hester up in the break.. 
fast-room. ‘‘ Father met Georgo at Boulogne, and 
George seems to have made it all right about Hester, 
only, though father asked him to come back with him, 
George refused, and went on to Paris, and never saida 
word about Nellie, and father is evidently perplexed, 
and I think a little huffed. Hester turns up her 
eyes, and looks as if she thought his conduct mag- 
nanimous, whereas plain mortal I, who don’t aspire 
to superhuman virtue, can’t help thinking George a 
goose.” 
| ‘*No, you don’t,” said Lucy, laughing; and then 

she said, more gravely, “Just remember, Bridget, 
how important the delay is to poor Nellie. I have 
been thinking so much about her alone there by her- 
self.” 

They had gone up-stairs, and were in Bridget’s 
little sitting-room. A tap at the door, and in came 
Mrs. Bernard, flushed and tearful. She put both 
arms round Bridget, and gave her two or three soft, 
successive kisses. ‘‘I am so glad, my dear, so very 
glad. I have just seen your dear father. Go down 
to him again, my dear child. He must hunger for 
the sight of you, I’m sure.” She touched her eyes 
gently with Mer handkerchief. 

Bridget smiled. She had no intention of disturbing 
her father and Hester, but she understood Mrs. Ber- 
nard ; she aecepted this speech as a dismissal, and left 
her aunt and her step- mother together. 

| It was the first time Mrs. Bernard had found her- 
self alone with Lucy since Miss Burr’s visit, and she 
had come to seek her, resolved to get some satisfaction 
| about Sir Stewart Deane, If Lucy had made herself 
| public talk, it would be better for her to marry a 
| sensible man like Sir Stewart Deane. 

‘‘ Mrs. Thornton will be rushing down here directly 
| She hears about her brother; and what will she say if 
| I can’t tell her anything?” This had been nearly 
her first thought, and it had acted as a spur to her 

purpose. 
| ‘*My dear Lucy, I want a few words alone with 
'you. I want to speak to you. It seoms to me that, 
as your mother, I have a right to your confidence; 
; and I confess I am pained that you should withhold 
it.” Mrs. Bernard again put her handkerchief to her 
eyes in her pretty gentle way. The speech itself had 
been an effort. 

Lucy did not answer. 

“TI don’t suppose you know, my dear, that I know 
as much about you as I do; but I have reason to 
believe that Sir Stewart Deane has made you an offer 
of marriage, and I am afraid, from his manner about 
it, that you refused him, Lucy.” 

It seemed to Lucy that Sir Stewart must have 
held some communication with her step-mother. She 
wished to haye kept his secret, but she could do this 
no longer. 
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“You would not wish me to marry unless I could 
Jove my husband,” she said gravely. ‘‘I have no desire 
to keep back my confidences, mamma ; but such things 
as these are surely best not talked of to any one.” 

“Well, my dear, I don’t know. I think a parent 
does not come under the denomination of ‘any one;’ 
and, Lucy, I am quite sure that with your affectionate 
nature you could soon bring yourself to love Sir Stewart 
Deane. The poor man really cares for you; and it is 
surely your duty to make him happy.” 

Something very like amusement curved Lucy’s lips 
as she answered— 

“But, mamma, that would just be acting the thing 
you most object to—a life of self-sacrifice—without 
any satisfactory result either. IfI loved Sir Stewart, 
I would certainly marry him. But I do not love him ; 
and besides, he is not a man I could have loved even 
ifI had been free to think of marriage. 
make him happy.” 

“But, my dear Lucy, in the world people don’t 
give way to these violent attachments. A little liking 
before marriage is all that is required. Why, my 





consult Mrs. Thornton ; and therefore, if she has any 
idea of advising me, I believe it will be a kindness to 
both of us if you tell her my mind is made up on this 
subject.” 

‘Oh, dear me!” said Mrs. Bernard to herself, as 
she looked at her step-daughter’s quiet composed face. 
‘* What a bad thing association is for undecided people! 
Lucy really has got quite Hester’s decided manner. 
Women should never show decision.” 

It was a relief to Lucy to hear the sound of wheels 
on the carriage-drive. 

‘* This is Mrs. Thornton, probably,” she said. ‘‘Shall 
we go down and receive her ?” 

But it was not Mrs. Thornton; it was Nellie, and 


| Nellie so breathless and excited, and apparently with 


so little power of self-control, that Lucy drew her 


| gently away from Mrs. Bernard intoa room by herself. 


I could not | 


She felt glad she had done this when Nellie gave 


| way to tears and sobs, much as she had done with 
Hester at the Chase. 


dear child, only consider what a happy couple your | 


father and I were always considered; and yet IT am 
sure I never thought of being in love with him till he 
asked me. My dear, it comes, if a young woman has a 
proper and well-regulated mind, it comes. Any woman 
may make any suitable man happy, if she only tries 
hard enough; and you will doso, Lucy dear, Iam sure 
you will. You havo not said No positively, I know. 
You will just let me manage quietly; I am not Mrs. 
Thornton. You know, Lucy, with me you have nothing 
to fear that might shock your sense of fefinement. 
My dear,” she put both hands on Lucy’s shoulders, 
and held up her mouth to be kissed, ‘‘ you can’t think 
how happy it will make me to see you the wife of such 
aman.” 
‘ “To see me Lady Deane,” Lucy laughed. She 
could not help it, though she tried to contain herself. 
“Mamma, when you consented to my present mode 
of life, it was understood between us that I gave up 
the world for ever. You surely will not ask me now 
to go back to it. Here, I am not perhaps as useful 
asothers might bo; but I have a certain round of 
necessary duties, andI should leave an empty place if 
Igave them up. And, mamma, you know yourself 
that I should fill no place in the world. I should be 
of no use there ; and Ishould be unhappy where I was 
useless. Sir Stewart could not be satisfied with such 
adowdy, unfashionable wife as I should make him, 
even if [loved him. You may be sure that very very 
soon he will find out his mistake, even if he has not 
discovered it already. 
happy with a woman who did not love him thoroughly, 
if any man could. 
Bridget.” 

“Bridget! No—let him at least choose some one 
of a more suitable age. Well, I can’t tell you how 
gneyed Tam. I don’t know what Mrs. Thornton will 
say; and I expect her every minute. Her brother 
wrote to her, it seems, to announce his arrival. Are 
you quite sure you are right, Lucy, to judge for your- 
self?” 

“Mamma, I have listened to you because I am 
bound to respect your opinion. But I really cannot 


After a while, Lucy succeeded in calming her. 
Nellie sat up and pushed her hair out of her eyes. 

‘* Now tell me what has happened, Nellie, quietly. 
Don’t excite yourself, dear, or you will be quite ill.” 

Lucy saw that she must be firm with this self- 
willed girl. Tenderness only increased her sobs. 

‘‘T can’t stay there all alone and meet Matthew. 
I’ve done nothing wrong, Lucy; and if he comes 
back lecturing and preaching to me, I know I shail 
hate him. He may come here after me if he wants 
me,” she said, petulantly. 

‘* Nellie”—Lucy spoke so gravely, so solemnly, that 
the childish face grew thoughtful at once—‘‘ I am very 
sorry indeed to hear you say you have done nothing 
wrong. You know very well that your foolish, wilful 
words provoked your husband to leave you; and be- 


| sides this, have you tried by every means in your 


He is not aman who could be | 


I only wish he would care for | 


power to make Mr. Hutchinson’s happiness since 
you became his wife? You complain of his unkind- 
ness in leaving you? and yet when we spoke on 
this subject before, you confessed that this was his 
first unkindness. Is the love and duty to be all 
on his side, Nellie? Think. Have you never been 
unkind, or selfish, or unloving to him?” Lucy 
spoke slowly, pausing between each sentence, and 
at each word Nellie’s head sunk lower and lower, 
and at last she covered her face with her hands. 
Lucy waited, and presently she went on in a gentler 
voice. ‘‘One thing I must tell you, Nellie. I was 
glad to see you when you came hefe before: your 
mother had asked me to receive you; but you are no 
longer in the same position. You have asked your 
husband to return to you. It is your duty to remain 
| at home until you hear from him; and besides, Nellie, 
why should you fear him? You have taken a step in 
| the right direction. You have submitted yourself to 
|him. My dear child, what have you to fear from so 
| very loving and indulgent a husband ?” 

“Ah! but I can only think of his face as it looked 
when he went away,” sobbed Nellie. 

Lucy thought for a few minutes, and then she left 
Nellie alone. 

She found Hester waiting for her on the broad 
staircase landing, gay just now with tulips and 
hyacinths. 
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‘‘T want you quick, Aunt Lucy.” Hester spoke in 
eager haste. ‘‘Come to our room: it is nearest ;” 
and then as soon as the door was closed she went on. 
‘« Mrs. Bernard says Nellie is here, and I am afraid 
her husband is at the Chase.” 

‘*Oh, I hope not.” Lucy looked more disturbed 
than her niece had ever seen her look before. It 
seemed to her that this last wilfulness of Nellie’s had 
destroyed all hope of a reconciliation. 

‘‘T have just got a letter,” said Hester, blushing 
with happiness. ‘‘George may be here to-night ; 
but he goes to London first. Now, you know Mr. 
Hutchinson need not do this, and it is quite possible 
he has gone straight home. What is to be done?” 

Lucy did not answer. She stood thinking. 

‘‘Nellie must go back at once,” she said at last, 
gravely. ‘‘ Hester, will you get a carriage here as 
quickly as possible ?” 

When Lucy rejoined Mrs. Hutchinson, she had on 
her out-door dress. 

‘“*You are not well, Nellie,” she said, “and I am 
going to doctor you without sending for Mr. Knyvett. 
Jane is bringing us something to eat in here, and then 
you and I will go quietly back to the Chase, and I 
will stay with you till this ogre of a husband comes 
home, and I will see that he does not quite eat you 
up.” She spoke positively. 

Nellie cried and begged hard to be allowed to stay 
at Firgroye; but Lucy remained firm. She told 
Nellie that she could not shelter a run-away wife 
from her husband; and gradually she brought the 
sobbing girl to see what a grave cause of offence she 
was giving to Mr. Hutchinson by this avoidance of 
him. At last she prevailed. Nellie’s carriage had 
stayed in Westering to bait the horses, and when they 
were both seated in it, and fairly on their way to the 
Chase, Lucy drew a deep sigh of relief. She thought 
that with such a variable nature as Nellie’s it would 
be best for her husband to take her by surprise, and 


’ 





she did not tell her Hester’s news. 

Nellie was silent till they reached the Chase. Just | 
as they entered the avenue, she turned to Lucy. 

‘*T don’t know if it will give you any pleasure to | 
hear it, Lucy; you are so unlike other people that I | 
cannot be sure; but you are the first person who ever 
made me do anything against my will. Do you know 
that all this way I have been having such a fight with 
myself that twice I nearly jumped out of the carriage. 
I wanted to run away altogether. Don’t look 
frightened, Lucy; I begin to see there must be some- 
thing wrong in me, or such thoughts would not come ; 
only if my husband is severe, I feel it will upset all 
this new goodness of mine.” 

She looked in Lucy’s face ; there was far more hope 
in the expression of her eyes than in her words. 

Lucy pressed her hand. 

‘**T’m not afraid for you, Nellie. Do you remember 
the old French motto, ‘ Fais ce que dois, advienne que 
pourra?’ ‘You have begun well; only persevere, and 


your reward is certain.” 

‘* If it comes, I owe it to you.” Nellie breke down 
sobbing, and hid her eyes on Lucy’s shoulder. 

The silence of the servants, when their mistress 
returned, was a great relief to Lucy. It was plain 





Mr. Hutchinson had not returned. 








“Tf she only knew,” thought Lucy, ‘what a 
misery she has escaped.” 

Nellie had sank down in a chair in her mornine 
room. She was worn out with agitation. ’ 

‘‘Ah, Lucy,” she said, ‘‘I used to think your life 
must be dull, but it has none of this dreariness in jt, 
You have nothing to dread from any one; you are 
free. If it could only be next week, and Matthew and 
I could be settled down again, just as if nothing had 
happened; but it will never be as it used to be— 
never!” Her lips quivered, and hot tears fell on her 
cheeks. 

“It will be much happier, much brighter than 
ever,” said Lucy, firmly; ‘‘ there will be no secret 
between you now, Nellie, and you are determined to 
be a good and loving wife. My dear child, your hus- 
band will only be glad to forgive you. Now, will you 
order a room for me, Nellie ?” for Nellie had covered 
her face with her hands. 

She roused up, and apologized for her neglect. She 
took Lucy to her room herself. 

‘‘You must not let your husband find you with red 
eyes,” said Lucy; ‘‘he will think I am sadly dull 
company; and, Nellie, he may be here very soon 
indeed.” 

Nellie clung to her hand nervously. 

‘€ Oh, I wish I had not come back!” 

But Lucy would not listen. 

‘*Go and take your bonnet off, like a good child,” 
she smiled at Nellie; ‘‘and then I should like to see 
the pictures Bridget told me so much about.” 

But before either Nellie or her visitor met again, 
there were sounds of an arrival, and in an instant 
Nellie came hurriedly into Lucy’s room. 

“‘Qh, Lucy, come down with me, won’t you? I 
dare not go alone. And suppose Matthew finds out 
about my running away? It will make things worse 
than ever. Do you thini he can find out ?” 

Lucy looked disturbed ; but Nellie was so pale, so 
trembling with evident fear, that she could not scold 
her. 

‘¢ You must not let Mr. Hutchinson find out, dear.” 
She put her arm tenderly round the agitated girl. 
‘My dear Nellie, tell him yourself frankly. Tell him 
everything ; don’t let even the smallest secret grow 
up again between you. Do you know, Nellie, I never 
liked you half so well till you were frank with me. 
It is one secret of true happiness between husband 
and wife, I am sure, that there should be entire un- 
checked confidence. Now go down, dear.” 

‘* Yes—yes, in a minute, if you will come.” Nellie’s 
agitation had so increased that Lucy could not urge 
her further. She drew her hand into her arm, aud 
went down-stairs. 

“Mr. Hutchinson is in the dining-room, ma'am.” 
A footman was standing in the hall as they reached it. 
He went on before them and threw open the door. 

Lucy bent her head and whispered, ‘‘ Courage, 
Nellie,” and then she drew back and let her pass in 
alone. 

Nellie stood a moment, with downcast eyes—eyes 
that still showed traces of tears; and then she looked 
up timidly at her husband. 

‘‘ Matthew, I am sorry—” and she began to cry. 
Was he not going to pardon, after all ? 
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But her husband was beside her; and, if she meant | Matthew was a tyrant. However, she was com- 
to finish her sentence, he kissed the words away. | forted by finding that Nellie corresponds regularly 
«My poor little darling!” j with Lucy. I cannot understand what has changed 

Nellie found words first. Mrs. Thornton on that subject. She says that 

“Matthew,” she whispered, ‘‘ I am going to try and | though Lucy has destroyed her own prospects, she 
be good. ButI was so frightened at you that I ran| is an excellent adviser. I only wish Mrs. Thorn- 
away this morning.” ton would think Lucy’s advice good enough for me, 

Mr. Hutchinson drew adeep breath. He.could not ‘and that she would leave Baby alone; but in this 
believe she spoke seriously. | respect she is incurable. JI believe she thinks she 

“You could not have gone far,” he smiled, ‘‘as I) has helped every one of my darling’s teeth through. 
find you here now.” She knows by intuition, I think, that if ever there 

Nellie felt if she did not speak now, the chance would | is a nursery at the Chase, she will not be allowed 
be lost to her. | to rule it, so she revenges herself on me. I quite 

“T went to Firgrove, and Lucy Bernard brought agree with Hester, that we must not expect Lucy 
me back. She said you would not be angry, Matthew, | to give up her duties to come among us. We can- 
when you knew I was sorry.” | not banish the world from our houses. When I go 

Angry! Inhis delight at seeing her again, in real- | to Firgrove, I feel in a purer atmosphere, and I 
ising for the first time that his wife loved him, Mr. | am sure a few days spent there in the contemplaticn 
Hutchinson was full of self-blame. All the wise and | of that calm, cheerful, useful life, are most helping. 
judicious lectures he had composed for Nellie’s benefit | The most wonderful part of Lucy’s character is the 
slipped out of memory. His only thought was wonder | way in which, without any self-assertion or effort, it 
that he could have left so precious a creature for so | reveals itself in the shape of influence. I remember 
many weeks. when first she undertook the charge of you and 

When at length they had time to think of any one | Hester, I, in my short-sighted vanity, imagined that 
but themselves, they inquired where Miss Bernard her shyness and her humble opinion of herself would 
was. prevent you from appreciating her; and yet even that 

Miss Bernard had returned to Firgrove. pragmatical Miss Burr seemed quite reconciled to the 
Orphanage, and even to Lucy’s bonnet and gown, the 
last time I met her at Firgrove. Perhaps the highest, 
tribute to the indirect influence I mean, is the change 
in Kitty and Mrs. Rigby. Old Kitty is just as bright 
and saucy-tongued as ever; but she has left off snap- 
ping at ‘the Rigby woman,’ and really I do not know 
what even Lucy would do without the widow. She 
never interferes; but she seems to understand all 
Lucy’s plans by intuition. She has grown so cheer- 
ful too, and she and Kitty between them train the 
girls into excellent servants. Lucy talks of getting 
some help in her work, and of making it, as she says, 
a less ‘self-willed establishment.’ I know I am sure 
of your sympathy in thinking that Lucy’s work must 
be blessed to herself and to others. 

‘William is looking over my shoulder. He says 
I am writing a prosy letter, and that you must come 
and see us, or he shall grow quite moped. But in his 
heart he is very fond of Firgrove, though he teases 
me for writing about it. 

‘‘He says Lucy may be out of sight, but she can 
never be forgotten. 


EPILOGUE.—A LETTER FROM EDITH TO BRIDGET. 


“My DEAR NIECE,—It is good to call you so some- 
times to remind you of my claim to respect; you 
are such a provokingly saucy creature. Do write to 
me. I want to hear how you like Petersbridge. I 
expect just at present you find it dull; for newly- 
married people are so insipid, though perhaps George 
Dudley is less dull than some young husbands. I 
suppose you will all come up to Mrs. Bernard’s mar- 
riage. I wish Captain Coleherne were not twelve 
years younger than she is, and were not so fond of 
betting. Poor dear mamma, I am afraid there is 
much trouble before her. I hear your father has sold 
§t. Juliens, and that you are to live with him in 
London. You and Lucy will miss each other; but I 
shall hope to see much of you in Bloomsbury. You 
will marry, dear Bridget, and Lucy will soon have 
too full a life to miss any one, if her orphans continue 
to multiply as they have done lately. We have just 
returned from the Chase. I had no idea that there 
was so much power of improvement in Nellie. She 


is still the old, spoiled Nellie in many ways; but that 
is not to be wondered at when one sees her husband’s 
devotion. But she really is a loving wife, andis really 
unselfish towards him; for he has all the crotchets of 
aman who has lived single too long. Mrs. Thornton 
came during our visit. She dares not do any fault- 
finding to Nellie; for Mr. Hutchinson keeps her in 
great awe of him; but she grew tearful with me, 
and told me Nellie was far too meek, and that 








‘* Always, dear Bridget, 
‘Your loving Aunt, 
‘* EpiTm BurDER. 


‘«P.S.—I hope when you are fairly settled in Lon- 
don, you mean to ask us to meet Sir Stewart Deane. 
We want to make his acquaintance. Mamma tells 
me he was with you in Switzerland, and Mrs. Thornton 
told me something else.” 


End, 
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TuE history of Samson is perhaps the strangest, and 
we might even say the most perplexing, narrative 
which we find in Holy Scripture, If we would read 


it intelligently we must bear in mind that it joins | 


on with the history of Samuel. For the last five 
chapters of the Book of Judges have their proper place, 
chronologically regarded, between its third and fourth 
chapter. And there is much light cast by Samuel’s 
history on the condition of the Israelites in Samson’s 
time, especially on their relations with the Philistines, 
which is very helpful in interpreting some of the 
statements respecting him. 

In order that we may get some insight into their 
bearing and significance, we must go back to the 
circumstances connected with his birth. They are 
remarkably similar to those that attended the 
nativity of John the Baptist. Like Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, his parents seem to have been ‘‘ righteous 
before God, and to have walked in His command- 
ments and ordinances, blameless.” And, to them 
as to the others, their son’s birth was supernatu- 
rally announced. There came to the woman, who 
appears to have been then advanced in years, one 
‘* whose countenance was like the countenance of an 
angel of God, very terrible.” He told her that she 
should conceive and beara son, and that the child 
should be a Nazarite to God from the womb to the day 
of his death. And afterwards, in answer to a prayer 
which the father offered up, and which expressed in 
every word of it the simple devyoutness of his cha- 
racter, and his great anxiety that he might rightly 
discharge the obligation involved in the unexpected 
promise, the vision was repeated, so that Manoah and 
his wife must have had a very deep impression of the 
importance of the duty which devolved on them. 
Nor can we doubt that all through Samson’s child- 
hood, they very carefully and even anxiously dis- 
charged it. The lad was brought up in the strictest 
fulfilment of the vow which, as a Nazarite, that is, one 
set apart in an ascetic and austere separation from 
the world, was laid on him. In an observance of the 
severest temperance, far away from everything whereby 
he could be enervated or defiled, he grew from child- 
hood into youth. And throughout his earlier years, 
he was often stirred and quickened by a consciousness 
of the great mission that lay before him. He ‘‘ waxed 


strong” in soul as well as body; for it is said that | 


‘* at certain times tho Spirit of the Lord,” Who comes 
only on the pure and obedient, ‘‘ began to move him,” 
and that, ‘‘as he grew, God blessed him.” 

No doubt his pious mother often reminded him of 
the angel’s words on the announcement of his birth, 
when the heavenly messenger declared, ‘‘ Thy son 
shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hands of the 
Philistines.” And his father, whose name appears 
very significantly in the earlier notices of his life, as 
that of one who was a careful guardian and a wise 
and faithful counsellor, would anxiously warn Samson 
against everything that might unfit him for the work 
to which he was called for the welfare of his country- 
men. Their need of a deliverer was extremely urgent 


HIS LIFE, AND THE LESSONS THAT MAY BE 





EARNED FROM IT. 


| at that time; for they were being constantly harassed 
and humiliated by the Philistines. Up the passes 


of Israel were continually coming to plunder and 
oppress the chosen people. And, as Manoah would 
often remind his son, the interests of mankind, as 


well as the interests of Israel, were suffering in that | 
great humiliation. The cause of God was being hin. | 


dered by their enemies; and His truth was obstructed 
in its progress amongst men. 
countrymen, therefore, and their deliverer, it was in- 


deed a great work—such a work as God commits only | 


to the most illustrious of His elect—that had been con- 
mitted to Samson’s charge. And sometimes he rose 
up to a just apprehension of its glorious distinctions, 
Glimpses of nobleness, the tokens of a high and de- 
vout ambition, appear in even the saddest pages of 
his history. But—and here we come on the great 
lesson that we may learn from it—he did not keep 
that sense of his calling, and those godly desires for 
its fulfilment, habitually in view. He had many na- 
tural infirmities. A certain gleesome, and sometimes 
riotous mirthfulness of disposition,* a boisterous de- 
light in the jovialities of good fellowship, not to speak 
of baser tendencies, distinguished him. And instead 
of ruling these dispositions, he gave way to them. 
His weaknesses, and his fault in yielding to them, come 


out very strikingly when we compare him with the | 


Baptist, whose early history was a copy of his own. 
In sternest seclusion, John ‘‘ abode in the desert till 
the day of his shewing unto Israel.” 
himself clear of the frivolities of the age and its 
corruptions. His ‘‘ hands were clean and his heart 
was pure. He did not lift up his soul to vanity nor 
swear deceitfully,” and therefore ‘he received” the 


fulness of heavenly blessings and “righteousness”— | 


a still loftier and holier character—‘ from the God of 
his salvation.” But we must reverse this description 
in the case of Samson. Besides falling into low and 
| enervating vice, we see him in the strange details of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of this book, 
| which are marvellously effective in bringing out this 
failure in his character—frittering away his time and 
his faculties in strange, eccentric, and often puerile, 
amusements; wasting his great powers in the indul- 
gence of every wild impulse that came over him, in- 
| stead of disciplining and strengthening them for the 
| worthy accomplishment of that work which God re- 
| quired from him. 
When we think how great that work was, and how 
solemnly he had been admonished of, and how care- 
| fully he had been prepared for it, we see that he was 


| bringing himself under the condemnation of sad un- | 


| faithfulness, as well as inflicting the most serous 
injuries on his own spirit, by his desultory, self- 
indulgent, and often infamous, pursuits. And if we 


| had been told nothing of the sequel of his history, we | 


* This seems betokened by his name, which means “ the Sun-like.” 






















































which led from the coast, and armed with weapons | 
from the Phoenician arsenals, which were beyond the | 
reach of Samson and his countrymen, those old enemies | 
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might have felt quite certain that, even in the present 
life, some terrible punishment would overtake him. 
How fearful the retribution was which actually came 
upon the man, is well known to every reader of the 
Bible. His careless and ungoverned, and his vicious 
habits gradually enfeebled him. And then, just when 
he had lost all strength of will and all powers for re- 
sistance, he was overtaken bya great temptation. He 
fell under the influence of a worthless, artful woman, 
who was instructed to entice him to his ruin. In 
that wonderful commentary on his history, which 
Milton has given in his ‘‘ Samson Agonistes ”—which 





should be read, and not only read, but studied, by | 


every one who would understand this history and the 
lessons that may be learned from it-—he is represented 
as describing how basely he yielded to the influence 
of his enchantress. ‘‘I perceived,” he says— 


“ How openly and with what impudence 
She purposed to betray me and (which was worse 
Than undissembled hate) with what contempt 
She sought to make me traitor to myself ; 
Yet, the fourth time, when, mustering all her wiles 
With blandish'd parleys, feminine assaults, 
Tongue batteries, she surceased not, day nor night, 
To storm me overwatched, and wearied out, 
At times when men seek most repose and rest, 
I yielded, and unlocked her all my heart, 
Who, with grain of manhood well resolved, 
Might easily have shook off all her snares: 
But foul effeminacy held me yoked 
Her bondslave. O indignity! O blot 
To honour and religion! servile mind 
Rewarded well with servile punishment ! 
The base degree to which I now am fallen, 
These rags, this grinding is not yet so base 
As was my former servitude, ignoble, 
Unmanly, ignominious, infamous, 
True slavery, and that blindness worse than this, 
That saw not how degenerately I served.” 


Yes, so must he often and bitterly have reproached 
himself after ‘‘ the Philistines took him, and put out 
his eyes, and brought him down to Gaza, and bound 
him with fetters of brass, and made him grind in their 
prison-house ” amongst the lowest of their slaves. It 
was indeed a terrible punishment that overtook him 


and with gifts and graces eminently adorned to some 
great work,” and who have yet lived far below their 
calling and appointment as Samson did. Such men 
must have often trembled beneath the admonitions 
of this history. But they also have a voice which 
may be addressed to the lowliest and the least 
gifted members of God’s Church. For, in this 
highly endowed man’s calling and election, we all 
may see a picture of our own. He was appointed 
to carry on a stern uncompromising warfare with the 
enemies of God and of His people, and in the faithful 
discharge and execution of this calling his own spirit 
was to become strong and ennobled and illustrious, 
so that he might be fitted for yet higher places and 
services, when his life on earth had closed. But is not 
this the very description of our vocation now? Have 
we not been summoned to contend in the same way 


| with the Philistines of our time and place? Yes, we 
| have all been pledged to ‘fight manfully against the 


| devil, the world, 


for his unfaithfulnesas. But there appears to be good | 


reasons for believing that it served the restoring and 
remedial purposes for which it was sent to him, so 
that we may at last think hopefully of Stmson. 

Every one knows by what a fearful, if it was an 
illustrious death, he departed from the world ; so that 
we may now pass from the details of his history to the 
lessons that may be learned from it. They may be 
conveniently gathered up under three heads, as we 
consider, first, the special character of the sin which 
distinguished him; then, secondly, the circumstances 
of the punishment with which, by God’s retributive 
visitation, it was followed; and, thirdly, the sugges- 
tions which Scripture furnishes as to the effect which 
this punishment wrought upon his character. And I 
think our ,best attention may be claimed for each of 
these important uses of this memorable and melan- 
choly narrative. 

(1.) For the lessons taught by it haye been ad- 
dressed to every one. They come most impressively 
indeed—and in many instances which we can call to 
mind, they must havo often come with even awful 
power—to men who have been ‘‘solemnly elected, 





and the flesh, and to continue 
Christ’s faithful soldiers and servants to our life’s 
end.” Samson is our type and ensample. In the 
light of what he should have done and been, we can 
see what most culpably he did and was; and in his 
sins, viewed in the light of his solemn calling, we 
may see an accurate picture of too many of our own. 

We learn that, instead of keeping the great purpose 
of his life before him, and getting strength from re- 
collecting it, as the Baptist who so much resembled 
him, habitually did, instead also of using, in the 
manner of Christ’s forerunner, every opportunity of 
doing the work which had been given him to do 
—he indulged every idle mood that came across 
him, and used those vast powers which had been 
given to promote the welfare of his brethren, for his 
own glorification and amusement. Read those two 
middle chapters of his history in the light which I am 
now suggesting ; and there, in the very time and place 
where we should have seen a valiant champion whose 
gigantic frame betokened his kingly nobleness and 
inner might, where we should have seen such an one 
going forth, at the head of Israel’s armies, to wage war 
in the name of God against his enemies, we see instead 
a rough and boisterous man rudely diverting himself, 
like a common roysterer, in low frolicsome amusement. 
Indignation and disgust overcome one, when we see 
what gifts Samson was wasting in this manner; what 
a glorious work was left neglected and undone by him; 
and what priceless interests were made to suffer 
through his carelessness. 

Such was his guilt. And if it is a strongly marked, 
is it not in many cases an accurate picture of our own? 
May it not be asked, Is it not just so that too many of 
ourselves, whom God hath called and elected as his 
children, are making frivolous amusement, the easy 
flow and passage of their time, or if not self-enjoy- 
ment, then self-display, the great object of their days— 
instead of keeping in mind the purpose for which they 
have been sent into the world, and applying them- 
selyes to its accomplishment ? And, meantime, while 
we are so intent on our guilty ease and mirth, how much 
pain is left unmitigated, and how much sorrow is un- 
consoled! How many of Israel’s outcasts who might 
have been, are not, reclaimed, and how many of our 
bondsmen are left in their deep sorrow and baso 
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l 
“y . . | 
humiliation! And our own souls are suffering too! 


(2.) Yes, and so they may be passing into that very 
How relaxed and weak some men are thus becoming! | condition in which Samson was when he fell under the 
Insight is taken from them. Their minds are dark- | power of that temptress who carried out so successfully 
ened. Their feelings and their consciences are get- | the instructions of his enemies as they said, ‘Entice 
ting dull. Their will is losing all power for strenu- | him.” Use thy arts to allure the strong man, “and 
ous effort, while their passions and their lusts are | see wherein his great strength lieth, by what means 
waxing mightier and mightier, and are threatening to | we may prevail against him that we may bind him to 
become quite irresistible ! | humble (Marg. Trans.) him.” How helpless was he 


























when Delilah then came upon him with her wiles | law of retribution that cannot be evaded, and which 
and blandishments, when she ‘*pressed him daily with | very often takes effect, precisely as it did in Samson's 
her words, and urged him!” Oh, and how ignomi- | circumstances and experience. When men forget or 
niously he fell, and how terrible was the retribution | neglect the real ends of life, and use powers which 
which followed, in his blindness and captivity, in his | should be spent in accomplishing those ends for their 
drudgery and chains! | own pleasure and adtancement, for the purpose of in- 

That was the penalty which was inflicted on the | dulging their ambition, or their covetousness, or their 
man’s unfaithfulness, and which came afier it by a | sensuality, they are preparing for themselves just 
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sucha penalty asthat with which Samson was chastised. 
.They fall ‘‘ into the snares of the fair fallacious looks” 
of some Delilah, who will entice them also to their 


ruin. Yes, and it will come upon them in a form which | 


will be only too accurately symbolized by Samson’s 
blindness and servitude and chains. 
there, grinding in the Philistine prison-house, the butt 
of his enemies’ scornful mockery and the slaye of their 
tyrannical caprice; brought out to make sport for them, 
and forced to glorify their gods—and you see the 
example and illustration of a law of heaven, which, 
in some form or other, will surely take effect in every 
unfaithful man’s experience. It is the very picture of 
the retribution which it may be some amongst us, if 
they are not warned in time, may now be preparing 
for themselves. 

(3.) But now, in conclusion, let us look at Samson’s 
history after the time when this retribution overtook 
him. Here we must speak, in some measure, from 
conjecture. And yet two circumstances are mentioned 
which lead us to infer that he ‘‘ humbled himself” be- 
neath the hand that smote him so justly and severely, 


and that he found pardon at the last. The words of the | 


prayer which he offered when he was moved to execute 


that act of divine judgment in which ho himself | 


perished, and the fact that ho is honourably men- 
tioned in the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, furnish reasons for thinking that God’s 
chastisements brought him to a better mind, and that 


he was safe at last, though it could only be amongst | 
At all events, amongst the | 


the ‘‘scarcely saved.” 
saved he might have been numbered. Yes, even in 
the midst of his degradation in the Philistines’ 
prison-house, if he had ‘‘ humbled himself beneath the 
mighty hand” that put him there; if he had ‘‘ kissed 


the rod,” as, under similar circumstances, Jacob and | 


David and Peter did, and had sought for mercy where 
it is never sought in vain if it is soughtin time—then, 
from that ‘‘ fire” which unsparingly burnt up the 
“wood and hay and stubble” of that life structure of 
his which should have been built of ‘‘ gold and pre- 
cious stones,” from that “fire” he might have been 
delivered. And here is our last lesson from his his- 
tory—a lesson of consolation to any who may be 
now suffering, like Samson, amidst the consequences 
of misdeeds, which, like him, they have often and 
very bitterly lamented. 

Indeed, my brother, I would say to such an one, 
this is a sad plight into which you have brought 


Look at him | 


yourself. Sad is this blindness with which you are 
afflicted, and this drudgery and these heavy chains. 
Well, but now you may get a glimmer of hope 
from what we are told of the man who sinned as you 
have sinned, and who suffered as you are suffering, in 
those far-off days. Yes, and we have more than a 
| glimmer in a case very similar to his and yours. In 
the 33rd chapter of the Second Book of Chronicles, we 
read that ‘‘The Lord spake to Manasseh and to his 
people, but they would not hearken. Wherefore the 
Lord brought upon them the captains of the king of 
| Assyria, who took Manasseh among the thorns and 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon. 
And when he was in affliction he besought the Lord 
his God and humbled himself greatly before the God 
of his fathers, and prayed unto Him, and He was in- 
treated of him and heard his supplication, and brought 
him again to Jerusalem, into his kingdom.” And under 
the same circumstances He would have heard Samson 
too, as He will now hear any one of us. Here, then, 
we find a lesson of consolation suggested by this his- 
tory, if not directly conveyed by it. But, chiefly, it 
conveys lessons of kindly warning and admonition 
which may especially be urged on the attention of 
the young, before whom the opportunities of life are 
as yet lying unwasted, who have a clear basis on which 
their life structure of ‘‘ gold and silver and precious 
stones”’ may be erected. For them the lessons in this 
memorable, melancholy story are chiefly meant, and 
they cannot be better gathered up, or more forcibly 
impressed on our attention, than in the words of that 
service wherein many of us were solemnly dedicated, 
as Samson was, to God. 
For then it was said, and the holy symbol in token 
of the solemn pledge was then put upon our brow, 
| ‘* We receive this child into the congregation of Christ’s 
| flock, and do sign him with the sign of the cross, in 
| token that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess 
| the faith of Christ crucified, and manfully to fight 
| under his banner against sin, the world, and the devil, 
and to continue Christ’s faithful soldier and servant to 
his life’s end.” Yes, and ‘‘ we should remember always 
that baptism doth represent unto us our profession, 
which is to follow the example of our Saviour Christ, 
and to be made like unto Him, that as He died and 
rose again for us, so should we, who are baptized, die 
from sin, and rise again unto righteousness, continually 
mortifying all our evil and corrupt affections, and 
daily proceeding in all virtue and godliness of living.” 
G. 8. Drew. 








EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN; 


OR, THE GOSPEL AN 


D THE PILGRIMAGE. 


XII.—THE CELESTIAL CITY. 
*‘ And I John saw the holy city.”—Reyv. xxi. 2. 


No one else can say that. But we purpose, at this 


time, to see the Holy City, as it were, with the eyes | 


of St. John; to look across the Dark River, which 
runs down there in the valley, up to those shining 


heights which crown the further shore; and so to! 
look in after the blessed dead, who alone see and | 
distinguish very accurately between the two things— 


know, that we ourselves may both be refreshed in 
V.—65. i 





| the thought of their glory, and also encouraged so to 


walk the way, and so to.run the race, set before us 
below, that we at last may have the “right” here 
spoken of ‘‘ to the tree of life,” and may ‘“ enter in,” 
like them, ‘‘ through the gates into the city.” 

It will not be necessary for our present purpose to 
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Paradise, and Heaven. There is a difference. Paradise 
and Heaven are two things. We could not at all 
understand St. Paul’s writings—we could not, I 
think, at all appreciate the place given in Holy 
Scripture to the Resurrection of Christ Himself—if 
we did not feel that the immediate condition of a 
Christian who has got through death is less perfect, 
less glorious, certainly less active, than it will become 
when the redeemed body is given back at the Second 
Advent to the already redeemed and rescued soul. 
There is a glimpse of this difference—to go no further 
than the book now before us—in the revelation of 
the twentieth chapter, of the “souls” of the faithful 
‘living and reigning with Christ for a thousand years 
before” the last conflict with the devil and his armies, 
as compared with that of the two following chapters, 
when the devil is already cast into the lake of fire, 
and the holy city descends from God out of heaven, 
with all those circumstances of triumph and glory 
which fill this closing section of the everlasting 
Gospel. The one is Paradise: the other is Heaven. 
But this is all that we will say at present in the 
way of definition or doctrine. We are to endeayour 
to speak, God helping us, and we are to endeavour 
also—it is scarcely less difficult—to meditate, as God 
shall enable us, on the great subject of Heaven. St. 
Paul says to the Philippians, that ‘our conversa- 
tion,” or more exactly “‘ our citizenship,” is already 
there. 
life” is there, our true, our innermost life, ‘‘ hidden 
with Christ in God.” Already has God ‘‘ set us,” he 
says to the Ephesians, ‘‘in the heavenly places,” 
where Christ is, at God’s right hand. And St. Paul 
was able to feel this. Day by day he breathed that 
air, he enjoyed that concourse, he lived that life, 
which is the blessedness of the risen. So that, when 
we speak of heaven, we are not speaking of some 


remote, some half visionary ideal, to be realized, if | 


ever, in a state of things so unlike the present that it 
is as though it were but a fancy or a phantom to the 
living. We speak, rather, of that which, if we be 


Christians, is already real, already accessible, already | 


our home and our rest; and if we can but catch some 
of its features, and represent them to ourselves as 
vivid realities, we shall be taking an onward step 
towards that actual entrance, towards that golden 
gate, over which the words are written, ‘‘ Enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 

The Celestial City. We speak of it as a thing 
known about, if not known. The choice of the sub- 
ject impliesthis. The words are allegorical, of course. 
But they signify something in which we all believe. 
A city is a real thing. Not the less real if it be 
heavenly. That epithet raises it into permanence, 
without making it imaginary. The things which are 
seen ure temporal: it is the thing unseen which is 
alone eternal. 

The Celestial City is what we commonly call 
heaven. To get to heaven, to go to heaven, is a 
phrase as common with the old as with the young, 
to express happiness beyond death. Shall I get to 
heaven ? is the first and last anxiety of the thought- 
ful. 
pondered, at the open grave, concerning kinsman or 
acquaintance, by one who has tasted, for himself, the 


Is he gone to heaven? is the one only question | 





Already, he says to the Colossians, ‘‘ our | 


| 


| 
| 


| 











powers of the world to come. The Celestial City, of 
which we now speak, is the Christian’s heaven. 

And how and what shall we say of it? Is not 
this one of those ‘‘ unspeakable words,” of which St, 
Paul says that ‘it is not lawful for a man to utter” 
them ? 

Heaven—what is it? 

1. It is a state. It is not a place. It may, or 
may not, be connected with space: we know not, 
Certainly that is not its essence. When Jesus Christ || 
Himself spoke of heaven, it was always as of some- 
thing independent of earth, out of the world of 
matter, not of this creation. ‘‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world: again I leaye 
the world, and go to the Father. And nowIam no | 
more in the world; but these are in the world; and | 





I come to Thee.” And wher one of the disciples asked 
Him, on the night of the great parting, ‘* Whither 
goest Thou?” and ‘* What is the way?” Jesus 
answered him in words calculated to repress all such 
localizing and limiting thoughts, saying, ‘‘I am the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.” Where God is, where Christ is, 
there is heayen: to go to heayen is to depart and be 
with Christ. 





It is difficult for us, in our present being, to con- 
ceive of an existence independent of space. When we 
speak of heaven, we look upwards. We picture to | 
ourselves a place still. We try to divest it of carnal | 
and material attributes; but a place, a spot, a region, 
an inhabited city, is our idea of it still. And when | 
we think of friends departed, when we think ofa soul | 
released from the tabernacle of the body, and separated | 
from our present converse by all that severs the visible | 
from the unseen—still we picture to ourselves a transit | 
through air and sky, a going and an arriving, a place | 
of souls, 2 habitation of just men made perfect, and 
often perplex and distress ourselves more than is meet 
with very carnal questionings of whence and how, of 
whither and where. 

God is always gracious to our infirmities, and is 
willing to assist our feeble faith by using, even about 
Himself, images drawn from things earthly. And it 
is indeed impossible for us, knowing so little of the 
meaning of the Apostle’s combination, ‘‘spiritual 
body,” as descriptive of the resurrection life, to say 
what kind or degree of connection may exist hereafter 
between a glorified humanity and that universe, or 
even that earth, which was the home of its humilia- 
tion. When St. John speaks in this chapter of seeing 
the heavenly city ‘‘come down” from God, and esta- 
blish itself for the first time as His tabernacle and 
home with men; we dare not positively say that even 
this very earth, cleansed by the deluge of fire from all 
that defiles, may not become, in some new and altered 
form, the actual dwelling-placo of re-created man. 
This we know not, and cannot know. Meanwhile we 
are most safe, and most certain, in calling heaven, not 
a place, but a state. If even it have a place, that is 
not what makes it heaven. 

Even already, even in this lifé, we haye had expe- 
rience, all of us, that neither place, nor even circum- 
stance, is a condition of happiness. Such glimpses 
of heayen as we catch below, whether in others or in 


ourselyes, are absolutely independent of both. When 
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we have been brought to a deep sense of guilt; when | conscience restless at the time and reproachful after- 
either in general, or in a particular instance, we have | wards; the vague uneasy feeling of things uttered and 
been thoroughly humbled and laid low before God as | unsaid, rendering conversation oftentimes a vanity, 
‘vile earth and miserable sinners;”’ and when, through | and intercourse a disappointment and a snare. 
full confession, earnest prayer, and resolute faith, we But when we speak of heaven, of the Celestial 
have felt the forgiveness of God enter the soul, cheer- | City, as a society, we must carefully exclude all these 
ing, reviving, quickening, sanctifying, and making us | experiences, 
intensely love Him who first so loved us—that is the} In heayen there will be perfect communion of mind 
nearest approach to heaven, in feeling and conscious- | with mind, heart with heart, spirit with spirit. In- 
ness, that we can ever know here: that is heaven | stead of thinking of associations here below, uncon- 
coming down to us, and entering into us, and taking genial, incongruous, unprofitable, and remorseful, we 
us back with it, and realizing God Himself to us in | must rather call to mind the one or the two most inti- 
spiritual presence :—and is there anything local there? | mately known, most deeply reyerenced, most entirely 
is there anything in that revelation of heaven, but | loved ; we must remember occasions when the entrance 
what is absolutely independent of space and time— | of one such has brought a sunbeam into our souls at 
just as strong, and just as bright, and just as satis- some moment of depression and darkness, chasing 
ing, in a hospital or prison, amidst pain and want, | away sad musings and refreshing the inward atmo- 
in a chamber of sickness or on a dying bed, as in the sphere as by a breath of the Divine S§pirit’s rushing 
most prosperous, most luxurious home, with every mighty wind—or when some hostile presence of sin 
conceivable appliance of wealth, comfort, and repose? pastorsin meditated has been dispersed and dissipated 
Heaven isastate. Try so to think of it, and instead in a moment by the coming in of one to whom im- 
of finding it more visionary or fugitive or hard to purity would haye been an insult—or perhaps when a 
grasp, you will learn to say, I need not entirely wait | troublesome dart of unbelief, long rankling in the 
for my heaven—I may begin it now. It is where God , bosom, has been dislodged or quenched by a word 
is; and God dwells, we know, ‘‘ with him that is of a | half casual and careless from the lips of one who 
contrite spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble and | knows what he believes, and has tried through a con- 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones.” Heaven is | stant course of holy living the certainty of those 
a state—a state of happiness; of perfect satisfaction | things which he has been assured of. We must think 
for the whole man, in body, soul, and spirit; the | of such experiences, here below, of what society may 
entire absence for ever of all that is painful and bitter be; and then we shall understand a little, a very 
and sorrowful; and the conscious, the pervading pre- | little, of that which is revealed to us, when it is said 
sence of all that is restful and delightful and blessed. | that the Celestial City will be a home of hearts knit 
The Celestial City is a state of perfected happiness. | together in one communion and fellowship—a com- 
2. Again, heayen is a society. Every figure applied | munion of feeling and thought, a fellowship of memory 
to it says this. | and employment, of devotion and love. 
I am not sure that the idea commends itself at once | St. John dwells much upon this characteristic. 
to every one. | (1) In his vision of the ‘‘ great multitude which no 
On the one side, we have had trying experiences, in | man could number,” he gives this as the history of 
this world, of companies and co-existences which were | them all. ‘‘ These are they which came out of great 
not delightful. The wear and tear of life, the rubs tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made 
and jars of life, the annoyances and wearinesses of , them white in the blood of the Lamb.” There is 
life, are connected in our thoughts, not with solitude, | great union, even below, in fellow-suffering. Two 
but with society. It is seldom that companionship is | soldiers who in their youth fought and bled side by 
wholly congenial: even friends, even nearest and on | side in the Peninsula or at Waterloo, cannot meet, in 
the whole dearest friends, greatly vex each other at | cold old agé, without a thrill of sympathy. To have 
times: if we could never escape, and be by ourselves, | watched by the same bedside, to have sorrowed over 
we should find life almost insupportable—we should | the same grave, to treasure in the soul the same be- 
be crying out, ‘‘O that I could flee away, and be at | loved image, is a bond of union to those who have 
rest!” little else in common, How shall it be, then, in a 
On the other side, the Christian man associates his | world all love, to bear in every bosom the same, the 
sweetest experiences with his moments of solitude. | very same memory of mortal peril and of great salva- 
Not only do his hours of intermixture with others | tion—to know that, not once or twice, but through a 
often weary him, but in his moments of seclusion and | life-time long in its passing, each one had had to 
retirement he finds himself often nearest to God. | encounter the same busy enemy, to fight the same 
Thus, both ways, he hears with some misgiving that | tremendous battle, to wash away the same stains of 
heaven is society. He has to ponder many things | guilt and to heal the same wounds of sin, in the very 
before he can derive pleasure from it. He has to same blood of the Saviour crucified and believed in, 
remind himself that it is not the heayenliness of in the verysame strength of a Holy and Divine Spirit 
society which wearies him below. It is just that in it | manifold in His operations yet one in all? Will not 
which is altogether of the earth; the corruptible body | this memory of conflict, this identity of spiritual ex- 
with its languors and infirmities; the want of perfect | perience, be of itself a bond of union such as we can 
mutual understanding; the intercourse of conflicting | only faintly picture below? Even now, even here, 
or unsympathising souls; the impossibility of seeing | the same blessed Apostle teaches us that mutual love 
God in one another ; the sense of unprofitableness and | is the test of Christianity—that we know by this that 
inconsistency in ourselves and in others, which makes | we have passed from death unto life, because we love 
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the brethren—even now, when there is so much that 
is unlovely cleaving to the one and to the other—even 
here, where it is oftentimes less than manifest that 
either the one or the other is, indeed and in truth, a 
disciple of Christ at all! There, where the sons 
of God are manifest—then, when every remaining in- 
firmity has been washed clean away in the deep full- 
flowing river—this mutual love will shine forth clear 
as the sun, and the society of heaven will be, even for 
memory’s sake alone, a communion and fellowship of 
perfect sympathy. 

(2) There will be this also—a unity of employment. 
St. John does not draw this out for us, but he recog- 
nises and asserts it. ‘ His servants shall serve Him.” 
‘* These are they which follow the Lamb whithersoever 
He goeth.” There will be no monotony there; but 
there will be unbroken harmony. Harmony not of 
praise only, but of work. We may imagine to our- 
selyes—but we must only imagine—the infinite pos- | 
sibilities of service which in that world will unfold 
themselves. This idea of serving God—‘ His servants 
shall serve Him”—does it suggest to your minds 
nothing more than the ceaseless utterance of the 
hymn, ‘Thou art worthy, O Lord”—‘ Worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain”—‘ Hallelujah! for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth?” Oh no! Surely 
you can feel in that brief sentence the suggestion of | 
an energy and an activity of working for God, such as 
in this life has been sore let and hindered by a thou- 
sand infirmities of body and ten thousand indisposi- | 
tions and wearinesses of the spirit. You hear St. John, 





the inspired seer, bidding you expect in that world | 


the realization of endless ambitions which you have 


had here to bear burning in your bosom, or to mortify | 


perforce by every argument of submission and un- 


worthiness: you can hear him saying to you, Be! 


patient, brother, sister, till you reach that world and 
the resurrection from the dead—then shall you find 
yourself set free to discharge offices of Divine ministra- 
tion such as now you would faint under or shrink 
from—you shall share then the powers of those angelic 
beings who excel in strength, and can therefore not 
only attempt but fulfil God’s commandment, and 
hearken with open and undulled ear to every voice of 
His word. 

And if we might add yet one other inference, drawn 
from that other idea of ‘‘ following the Lamb whither- 
soever He goeth,” might we not say that, as the foot- 
steps of Christ point always in the direction of self- 
devotion for God and of self-sacrifice for His creatures, 
so it may be—God knoweth—that the redeemed from 
death and the grave shall be allowed to imitate Him 
im such works; that to beings not of this creation they 
may besent themselves on countless errands of unself- 
ish ministration, making known, as it is known at 
present only to the Church, the manifoldness of His 
“wisdom and the infinitude of His grace? Something 
of this kind there may lurk perhaps in that deeply 
mysterious saying of this very chapter, that in the 
** light of” (** given by”’) that city which is heaven the 
nations of the saved—as if outside it—shall walk and 
be glad; that the kings of the earth—who are these >— 
bring into it their glory and their honour; that the gates 
of it shall not be shut, as though messengers were ever 
going and coming, to and fro, on some beneficent 





missions; and that they shall bring into it the glory 
and the honour of surrounding nations. Oh, what 
room does the very silence of Scripture leave for the 
admiring peradventures of the believing ! 

(3) This unity of memory, and this unity of employ- 
ment, in the Celestial City, will be, further, a unity of 
worship. 

Do not say that we have disparaged worship in 
speaking of service. Doubtless it is of sin that we 
weary even of God’s praise. If we were not thus 
deeply stained and infected with evil, it would be an 
endless, an unbounded delight to us so much as to lie 
beneath God’s footstool. I am sure that this is so, 
If the occupations of heaven were only, as many haye 
imagined, the adoration, the admiration, the mere 
contemplation of God—the seeing Him as He is, the 
beholding in open vision the glory of the Lord, and 
entering with clear steady gaze into His works, into 
His workings, into His words, into His self-manifesta- 
tions—this, this would be enough to make it heaven 
for all who arrive there. And certainly our slightest 
sketch of the glories of the Celestial City must have 
much in it of worship. Unity of feeling, unity of 
employment, must at least be unity of feeling towards 
God, and unity of employment in showing forth His 
praise. 

Have you noticed this peculiarity in the worship of 
the Celestial City—that in it there is no temple? St. 
John (the text says) ‘‘ saw the holy city,” and in it, 
he tells a little further on, he ‘“‘ saw no temple.” ‘ No 


| temple ”’—in the land, in the city, in the eternal home, 


of the saved ? ‘‘ No temple ’”’—where sin is finally cast 
out, and all is holiness, and all is peace, for ever? 
‘© No temple ’— in that world, of which each single 
inhabitant, of which the universal population, casts its 
crown before God and the Lamb, in the devotion of a 
perpetual self-oblation ? ‘No temple therein ?” 

‘‘No templer” Why? Because it is all temple. 
' Because there, for the first time, worship is perpetual. 
Because there, as never below, service is adoration, 
and worship is the life. 

O see how little may come, in the end, of many 
services and large congregations! O see how God, 
how good angels, how the spirits of the just perfected, 
view this matter of attendance in God’s courts! It is 
more thought of by far—and it is also far less thought 
of—in heaven than on earth. Less thought of, if it 
stops there—if it ends with itself—if we count our 
prayers, if we number our congregations. This is all 
nothing there—for in heaven there is no temple at 
all; to have crowded God’s house, God’s houses, 
below, is all gone and done with for such as have 
crossed, for good or for evil, the dark river! 

Yet also more thought of—O more by far—there 
than here, in heaven than on earth, if there have 
been a heart init! For heaven is all temple—that is 
why there is none in it—because it is temple! Yes, 
| and therefore the condition of entrance is ability to 
worship. It is of no use going to heaven, if, when 
you arrive there, you cannot worship. See the dignity, 
see the majesty, see the necessity, of being able to 
worship! It is not every one who can. Try yourselves, 
by one service, try yourselves by one prayer—could 
you do it? were you able to control every rebel 
thought, were you able to eject and expel every alien 


| 
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intruder, but for three minutes, and go straight, go 
entirely, to the temple, to the presence-chamber, of 
God in the heavens? Ah, it can be done—there are | 
those now on earth who have done it ; but it is not easy 
to do, and multitudes are there who never even try it! 

“IT saw no temple therein”—it was all temple— 
“for the Lord God Almighty and the Lamb are the 
temple of it.” So the man who would worship in| 
heaven must be inside God: the man who would get 
to heaven must be able to worship—and, in order to 
worship there, he must be inside Jesus Christ. 

‘‘ Ye see your calling, brethren.” These things are 
not easy. You see now why it is that the way of life 
is called in Scripture narrow. There ‘‘ but one goes 
abreast.” Eachalone, each by himself, must knock at 
the Door, which is Christ ; each alone, each by him- 
self, must walk carefully along the narrow Way, 
which is Christ; he must enter Him, he must keep | 
within Him, he must abide in Him, he must walk in 
Him, here—and then, at last, when he dies, he will | 
be able to worship in Him, in that Celestial City of 
which He is Himself the Temple. Try your life by this 
test—and try your worship. Many of us are still, as 
it were, standing about, abroad under the bare cold 
sky, in the open snow-clad field. We are not in any , 








steamer from Beyrout on a bright morning in the 
month of May last, it struck us as the most splendid of | 
European cities. Not even Venice, ‘‘daughter of the 
sea,” or Florence, watered by its beautiful Arno and 
guarded by its glorious Appenines, so impresses you | 
with an idea of magnificence as does this capital of 
Islam, as you sail up to it from the Dardanelles. 
There is no city in the world to which the ocean has 
been so kind. With the Sea of Marmora lying at its 
feet, with the deep but narrow inlet of the Golden | 
Horn going up far into the land between the ancient 
Stamboul and the vast suburbs of Galata and Pera, 
with the noble sea-stream of the Bosphorus at once | 
separating and uniting its European and its Asiatic | 
shores, the sea may be said not only to touch it kindly, | 
but lovingly to embrace it. Everywhere the streets | 
ascend directly from the waters to eminences of con- 
siderable height, giving to its buildings all the archi- | 
tectural effect which is lost to so many other great | 
cities that are built on plains; for Constantinople, | 
like Rome, is a city of seven hills. Her imperial | 
mosques with their vast domes and white, airy mina- | 
rets, her palaces and other public buildings, the bright 
colours of her private houses, and, intermingling with | 
these, trees of every shade of green in all the fulness | 
and freshness of their early summer beauty—the mul- 
berry, the mimosa of the Nile, the acacia, the Trebi- 
zond palm, the plantain, and, above all, the dark and 
stately cypress often casting its shadow on the shaft 
of the minaret whose top is bathed in silvery light— 
all together make up a picture that is literally dream- 
e. 
These impressions would be deepened were one to 
. place himself in one of those Eastern gondolas or 
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WuEN we approached Constantinople in an Austrian | 





caiques which seem rather made, however, for the im- 





one—we are not under shelter at all—we are just 
looking about us, to see what will happen. These, 
when Advent and Judgment overtake them—what 
shall they do? These, when they only are safe who 
‘‘are found in Christ”—where shall they be ? 

And yet there is room—room in Him here, who is the 
Propitiation and the Life—room in Him hereafter, who 
is first the Resurrection and then the Temple! Inside 
Him, through eternal ages, may any of us rest and 
worship. Inside Him, our true Home, our everlasting 
Temple, whosoever will may this night lay him down 
and sleep. God give that will, which alone is wanting; 
the will to be forgiven and sanctified; the will to 
have Him for our Friend, who made heaven and earth, 
and shall yet, one day, make all things new! 

May He, of infinite mercy, wash in His own blood 
our poor sin-stained service, and fulfil to each of us the 
blessed, the all-embracing promise— 

‘* Behold, the tabernacle of God is with men, -and 
He will dwell with them, ana they shall be His people, 
and God Himself shall be with them, and be their God. 
And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither shall there be any more pain; for the 
former things are passed away.” 





mobility of the Oriental than for the mercurial tem- 
perament of the men of the West, and to sail up the 
Golden Horn with long reaches of the immense city 
on either side of him, until, at the ‘‘ sweet waters of 
Europe,” the bay narrows itself into the dimensions 
of a river. And still more, were he to ascend the 
sunny and sparkling Bosphorus. For ten miles, its 
shores present a delightful and dazzling panorama. 
The white summer palaces of the Sultan, the summer 
residences of foreign ambassadors, merchant princes, 
and ministers of state, villages nestling in little bays 
or crowning the background of hills, and glassing 
themselves in the tranquil deep beneath; gardens and 
orchards surrounding those villages as with a setting 
of emerald ;—there, not far off on the Asiatic side, the 
bay in which the fleet of England lay and sternly kept 
the gates of the Black Sea; and, farther down, at the 
point of Scutari, the cemetery in which so many of our 
Crimean heroes “ sleep well.” 

And there is an added element to one’s enjoyment 
when, placing himself on some lofty point of observa- 
tion, he looks forth from Constantinople upon scenes 
that strangely mingle Christian and classic associa- 
tions—the regions of Bithynia, Nicomedia, and Thes- 
saly, the oak-clad Arganthonius, the Mysian Olym- 
pus crowned with its eternal diadem of snow, the Isles 
of the Princes, and the far-off Dardanelles. ‘While 
night would present the same objects in soft and 
solemn grandeur, when— 

“The heavens in still magnificence look down 
On the hush’d Bosphorus, whose ocean-stream 
Sleeps with its paler stars; the snowy crown 
Of far Olympus, in the moonlight gleam 
Towers radiantly.” 
We have observed even persons with little of the habit 
of devotion about them, elevated above their common 
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level by such scenes, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ What a beau- 
tiful world God has given to men!” 

While it is impossible to obliterate the impressions 
thus made by the grand and beautiful in external 
nature, the traveller need not be surprised if he finds 
the high enthusiasm produced by a first and somewhat 
distant view of Constantinople, considerably toned 
down by a simple walk from his ship to his hotel. 
Let him not wonder if, while he follows the ‘‘hum- 
mal,” or porter, up one of the steep, narrow, dirty, 
and unpaved streets, he comes upon a mother-dog 





looking up on the harems of wealthy Moslems. It ig 
here that we see one of the worst and most damnatory 
features of Mahometanism—a feature which inheres in 
its very existence. Wherever the Moslem faith prevails, 
woman is branded and degraded. The mischievous 
influence extends not only to those who are the actual 
inmates of the harem, but to those who may be intro- 
duced into it, and to the children who are the fruits of 
the harem life. The conjugal relation, as God meant 
it, is blighted and perverted by the religion of the 
Crescent. Man is the woman’s master, rather than 


nursing a large family of whelps in a corner, and 
deems it prudent to make a wide berth between him- | minister to his pleasures. The history of a millennium 
self and the suspicious mongrel. As the houses are | has proved the system of the false prophet to be the 
for the most part half-extemporised structures of wood | enemy of free thought, the obstructor of science, the 
and mud, it is not unlikely that his course will be | ally of despotism, the instrument of social stagnation; 
stopped by the ruins of a house that has just fallen, | but perhaps there is no aspect in which we can regard 
and made the street for the time impassable ; or by the | it in which it has wrought in so many forms of evil 
ravages of a scarcely-extinguished fire. Or, if he is | as in its violation of ‘‘ heayen’s first law,” in its sanc- 
so fortunate as to escape these more formidable ob- | tion of polygamy. 
structions, streams ofcamels carrying great stones or! We have referred to the likelihood of a stranger 
dirty rubbish, or porters bearing a heavy burden’on a | who should walk along the streets of Constantinople 
long pole stretched across the entire width of the | soon coming upon the blackened marks of some recent 
street, and quite aware that for the time they are| conflagration. The fact is that the Turk lives in the 
‘masters of the situation,” will make it necessary for | constant dread of having his house burnt over his 
him to shrink into the smallest dimensions of which | head. The houses being built for the most part of 
he is capable, in order to escape bruises, or something | wood, a little carelessness may occasion combustion ; 
worse. Experiences like these very much help to dis- | and when once the flames are kindled, there is no 
enchant one of his first glowing admiration, so that it | telling how far in that dry atmosphere its ravages 
is more than likely that by the time he has reached | may spread. We have heard it asserted by residents 
the door of his hotel, a good deal of the poetry of the | that, what with the unsolid character of the buildings, 
morning shall have been turned into prose. | and the frequency and extent of the conflagrations, 
Wandering forth after a short rest, we were not | there is probably not a private dwelling in the im- 
long in tracing the characteristic marks of Mahomet- | mense city that is a hundred years old; few of them 
anism, as we had already found them in other parts of | have stood for even half that period; the consequence 
the Turkish empire. One of these was not only the! is that measures of the most elaborate kind are used 
unwalled state of their cemeteries, and their presence | for the prompt discovery and extinction of fires. Two 


her protector. She is not his soul-mate, but the 








in the centre of the most crowded thoroughfares— 
death obtruding itself and shaking hands with life; 
but the freedom and familiarity with which these 
burial-places are frequented by the people. They are 
visited as persons would go in this country to a public 
garden or a pleasure-ground. Moslem women come 
to them with their faces veiled in the usual ‘‘ yach- | 
mash,” apparently for no other purpose but to idle 
away an hour. And both here and outside the walls | 
of Jerusalem, we have seen picnics going on over 
graves, with the common measure of pleasantry, and | 
with the viands spread out upon the tombstones. We | 
confess we have never been able to reconcile ourselves 
to this mingled levity and seeming insensibility. Does 
this behaviour, which is habitual with Mahometans, 
arise from their conceptions of paradise, which repre- 


of the most prominent objects in Constantinople, which 
are sure to attract the eye of a stranger on account of 
their massiveness and giddy height, are the Galata 
and the Seraskier towers, the one on the right and the 
other on the left side of the Golden Horn. These are 
watch-towers, commanding a complete view of the 
whole city, where men are posted day and night to 
watch. the first appearance of fire and to give the 
alarm. It is questionable, indeed, whether this was 
the original design of their erection. The tower of 
Galata was a place of defence for the Genoese mer- 
chants who long kept possession of that part of the 
city, and whose houses of merchandise clustered in 
safety around its base. And that of Seraskier was 
reared to watch the approach of enemies, especially of 
the stealthy Tartar, who was accustomed to creep 














sent its inhabitants as engaged in not very dissimilar | downward, and set fire to the ships that lay in the 
forms of enjoyment? There is a harsh discord here. | crowded harbour. But now their only use is against 
Our belief in a resurrection makes us reverence all the | the ravages of an enemy that seldom sleeps long in 
more the dwellings of the dead, and with all our high | Constantinople. We ascended the Seraskier tower, 
Christian hopes, there is an awe with which it seems | and saw the watchmen taking the range of the whole 
natural that we should stand in a place of graves and | city with large telescopes, and peering out with all 
look across the dark river. ; the interest with which we have seen a pilot looking 

You wander farther away from the Frank quarter | out into a storm. The moment a burst of smoke or a 
of the city, into those quarters which are the recog- | jet of flame is beheld issuing from a house, a basket 
nised locality of the Turk. Veiled females meet you, | is hung out from the top of the tower by day, and a 
guarded by a eunuch. And those grated or latticed | lantern by night, cannons are fired, signals are given 
windows in the larger houses tell you that you are | to indicate the quarter of the city in which the enemy 
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has begun its desolating work, and the alarming cry, 
“ Stamboul hiangin var” echoes through the streets. 
The chief officers of the Sultan are expected to be 
speedily «- the scene; and should the conflagration 
last for many hours, the Sultan himself must appear, 
even at midnight, to encourage the work. One is 
tempted to ask whether the use of less combustible 
materials in building would not be a better mode of 
battling with this daily and terrible calamity? There 
is a strange contrast between the fierce energy of the 
Turk during the fire, and his apparent apathy after it 
has done its destructive work—-sitting among the 
black ruins upon his carpet, which is perhaps the 
only thing which he has saved from the desolation, 
and smoking his pipe. Does his fatalism come in as 
his gloomy solace? or is he consoled by knowing that 
he must now begin to build ?—for there is a popular 
superstition, in which the Sultan and his subjects 
alike share, that it is lucky to have some building 
always on hand, and that death is more likely to keep 
aloof from a man while his work is unfinished. 





But we must pass across the Golden Horn to Stam- 
boul, the old Byzantium, and look in upon some of 
the grand imperial mosques—the cathedral churches 
of Islamism. On our way along the pontoon bridge, 
which connects the new with the older city, we stand 
and look around us and listen. What a many- 
coloured and picturesque multitude streams past in 
both directions, indicating an extraordinary variety 
of nationality and sect. There is the Effendi Turk, 
with his snow-white turban;. there are the blue- 
turbaned Jew and the black-turbaned Greek ; that is 
a Dervish in the grey conical-shaped hat, and that 
strong-limbed, white-kilted passenger, with the pistols 
in his belt, isan Albanian. Perhaps the representa- 
tives of more than thirty nationalities may pass you 
on that bridge within the space of half an hour; and 
if you listen and distinguish, you will hear more lan- 
guages during the same period than were spoken at 
Pentecost. It is this which must render the labours 
of the Christian missionary or teacher at Constanti- 
nople so exceptionally difficult, but which, after a 
certain measure of success has been reached, will 
make them proportionately productive, for the seeds 
will be carried forth into many lands, and will multiply 
themselves manifold. 

But as we continued to watch the human current, 
it suddenly stopped, and the bridge began to be densely 
lined on either side with soldiers. On inquiring of a 
Turk near us what was the cause of this, we were told 
that ‘‘The Butcher wascoming.” It was immediately 
explained that this rather uncomplimentary title was 
meant for the Sultan; and nothing was more natural 
than that we should begin to call up visions of whole- 

. Bale massacres of former favourites who had fallen 
into disgrace, bowstringed with reason or without 











reason; or of suspected persons tied in sacks along 
with a serpent and a cat, and tumbled at midnight 
into the Bosphorus. We were assured, however, that 
the name was given in honour, as intended to describe 
the most awful prerogative of an oriental despot—the 
power of putting a certain number of persons to death 
each day without giving a reason. As it turned out that 
the Sultan was paying his annual visit to the courts 
of justice, the title did not strike us as very happily 





















chosen. Little value is set upon time in the East, and 
the Sultan was not punctual. At length the prancing of 
horses and the clank of arms told us that he was near. 
The escort was splendid in its richly-adorned officers 
and ministers of state, bestriding noble Arab steeds, 
and sitting on saddles covered with cloth of gold. One 
personage, fantastically dressed, was pointed out to 
us as the court jester, whose office it is to utter whole- 
some truths in jest which might be resented if spoken 
by wise men in earnest. And there was the Sultan 
himself with a plume of heron’s feathers in his turban, 
knit together by a diamond clasp of great splendour, 
sitting in his carriage in dim isolation, like a demi- 
god. There were no cheers from the people. But 
neither was there any of that abject servility of pos- 
ture which is practised even by grand viziers and 
pashas in the awful presence in the palace. 

On our way to the mosques it was impossible to 
avoid the fascination of the bazaars in which the old 
oriental customs continue much as they have been for 
many a century. We had seen something similar 
before. both at Cairo and Damascus; but those of 
Stamboul impressed us quite as much with their ex- 
tent, variety, and wealth. Lines of streets covered 
and painted, with their shops entirely open in front, 
stretch over many miles of the old city. Almost every 
custom you notice in them contrasts with the trading 
life of the West. The shopkeepers, sitting cross-legged 
and smoking their long pipes or bubbling ‘‘narghelis,” 
seem indifferent about traffic, and everything else, in- 
deed, that is sublunary. The old practice remains, of 
which we have many traces in the Old Testament 
Scriptures, of having whole streets devoted to parti- 
cular branches of merchandise. Thus there is a street 
for spices and perfumes, one for armour, one for silver 
ornaments, one for flowers, and so on. Wecan see ata 
glance that Asia supplies the material of this curiously 
varied. traffic far more than the manufactories of Man- 
chester or Sheffield, and that they are much more 
indebted for their attractions to caravans from Bagdad 
and ships from the eastern shores of the Black Sea, 
than to vessels coming from the West either by the 
Danube or the Dardanelles. Constantinople, though 
built on the soil of Europe, is Asiatic in its tastes. 
Even its principal burying-ground is across on the 
shores of Asia, as if its people could not rid them- 
selves of the presentiment that one day they may 
have to leaye Europe and ‘return to the place from 
which they came out.” ‘We are not sure that the 
Turk would be willing, at whatever gain to conye- 
venience, to exchange his mode of traffic for that 
which prevails in the Frank quarter of the city. The 
dim light of his bazaars makes it more difficult fer 
the purchaser to detect an imperfection or a flaw. 
Our discovery of a crack in a small bottle of perfume 
which we purchased, brought out a Scripture form of 
speech from our venerable-looking old merchant, for 
which we could almost have consented to be cheated : 
«That be upon mine own head.” The flower-bazaar 
is one of singular variety and beauty, and it brings 
out an amiable trait in the character of the Turk. He 
is a sincere lover of flowers, and spends an unusual 
proportion of his means in ministering to this passion. 
To him they are “links wedding his heart to nature.” 
He seems to compensate himself for his opposition to 
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sculpture and other plastic arts, by this amiable taste, | occupied by these noisy traffickers, there is another 


which, like cleanliness, is surely one of the nearest 
neighbours to a grace or a virtue. 

But already our thoughts have begun to wander 
from the bazaars of Constantinople to its mosques; 
and, with the hot sun beating on us, we are glad 
when we at length reach the protection of the mosque 
of Soliman the Magnificent. There are in all two 
hundred common mosques scattered over the city, and 
fourteen imperial ones—to one of which the Sultan 
comes in state to worship every Friday, which is the 
Mahometan Sabbath. This, which we enter after having 
‘*put our shoes from off our feet,” was built three hun- 
dred years ago, and is the largest of them all. Its vast 
proportions produce a sense of awe; and those innu- 
merable lamps which hang from the dome-shaped 
roof must produce, when lighted, an extraordinary 
effect, bringing up some of the most dream-like pic- 
tures of the “Arabian Nights.” On Friday a sacred 
sheikh preaches from an elevated platform to many 
thousands. On common days about forty teachers are 
scattered over the immense carpeted floor; and seated 
on cushions, and each surrounded by about sixty 
hearers, they give instruction in the duties of morality 
and explain the Koran. On every day the mosque is 
open as a place of prayer for those who may choose to 
come and worship in it. Let us make the frank ac- 
knowledgment that there is something less repulsive to 
our mind in a vast and solemn structure like this, with 
no image in it, than in a Latin or Greek church with 
images or pictures everywhere obtruded on our notice, 
avowedly to assist devotion, practically misleading, or 
dwarfing, or absorbing it. There is something of 
highest sublimity in addressing a Being whom we 
believe to be present, though invisible. Mahometanism 
has surely done some good in its protest against all 
idols and image worship, and in holding up to view 
the fundamental doctrine of the unity of God. But 
this is all that we are able to concede. This grand 
doctrine is useful mainly as the essential foundation 
of other truths necessary to be known in order to 
man’s true peace and happiness. It is not merely of 
God in his personality, but of God in his relations to 
our fallen race, that we need to be instructed in a 
revelation. And the Koran is silent on the fact of a 
finished atonement and a living intercessor. What 
would Christianity itself be without its Calvary ? 
Mahometanism gives you an unfinished sentence 
which the Gospel of Christ has completed, not only 
declaring that ‘‘there is one God,” but that there is 
‘‘one Mediator between God and men, the Man Christ 
Jesus.” 

We shall not enter the next great mosque to which 
we are conducted, that of Bajazet; for we know that 
it is only a repetition of what we have seen, and there 
are sights enough to interest us in its outer court. 
We find it crowded with articles of merchandise and 
noisy with trade—spices and medicines, brightly 
coloured cloths from the looms of Asia, toys and 
oriental confections; and even the petty money- 
changer is not wanting to complete the picture. We 
are reminded of another temple associated with a 
purer faith, and of One who drove the intruders out 
with his small whip of cords. 

But in one corner of this outer court, which is not 








sight. Multitudes of beautiful doves, almost literally 
appearing as if they had ‘‘ wings of silver and feathers 
of yellow gold,” are seated upon shady trees ; for this 
outer court, like that of the ancient temple at Jeru- 
salem, is open to the sky above. And they are not 
uncared for. At intervals, a man scatters corn on 
the pavement, and they fly down without fear to pick 
it up. It is not by chance that they are there, or 
through the mere caprice of some one in power. They 
are, in fact, sacred birds, as any unwary Frank would 
speedily discover in blows, or something worse, did he 
dare tomolest them. They are protected and endowed 
in this way in memory of that well-known event in 
the history of Mahomet, when his pursuers came up 
in hot haste to the cave in which he lay concealed, 
and hesitated whether they should enter it in search 
of him. A dove flying out from the mouth of the 
cave at the moment led them to conclude that he was 
not there; and so they passed on, and the history of 
the world was shaped anew by that little incident. 
The pigeon has been a sacred bird with the Maho- 
metans ever since. 

They have a very different feeling in respect to 
another bird which every one meets with flying 
rapidly and in great numbers as he sails along the 
Bosphorus. These birds are never seen to rest, and 
accordingly, one of their popular names is ‘‘ wind- 
chasers.” But the old doctrine of the transmigration 
of spirits lingers in the East, and by many a Turk is 
it believed that the souls of wicked men who have 
died are inhabiting the bodies of these birds, and in 
this weary unrest are enduring their punishment. 
They are therefore secretly spoken of as ‘‘souls in 
torment.” 

But the mosque of St. Sophia, to which we next 
went, is surrounded with a unique interest. It was 
not originally a mosque, but a Christian temple, 
erected by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth cen- 
tury; and even this was built upon the ruins of an 
earlier Christian edifice that had been destroyed by 
fire, and which had many a time resounded with the 
rich and noble eloquence of St. Chrysostom. Justinian 
sought to enrich it with architectural spoils gathered 
from every part of the heathen world—columns of 
jasper from the temple of Diana at Ephesus, pillars 
of marble from the temple of the sun at Palmyra, 
enormous urns of porphyry that held the ‘“ lustral 
waters” of idol-worship, brought from Pergamos, and 
turned into fonts for Christian baptism. While all 
the wealth of the Byzantine empire and all the archi- 
tectural skill of Byzantine art united in rearing a 
temple which many regard as exceeding in magni- 
ficence, not only St. Mark’s at Venice, but St. Peter’s 
at Rome. It is said that when the great enterprise 
was completed, Justinian exclaimed, with a gratitude 
in which there was some mixture of self-complacency, 
‘Glory be to God, who has esteemed me worthy to 
achieve a work so sublime! Oh, Solomon! I have 
surpassed thee.” Though Mahometan jealousy has 
destroyed or disfigured the greater number of its orna- 
ments that had any Christian reference, it is under- 
stood that some very elaborate representations of 
scriptural subjects have been covered over rather than 
defaced, and it is curious to notice on one of its doors 
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an indubitable cross remaining; while the pictures of 
the six-winged cherubim are still among the most 
prominent objects that ‘shine through the scintilla- 
tions of masses of gilded crystal in the galleries.” 
No ecclesiastical structure, beheld in its interior, gave 
usa profounder sense of vastness than this, its lofty 


work in Constantinople, one of the most active was 
devoted to the Jews. This was conducted by mis- 
sionaries of the Scotch Church in Haskioy, one of the 
largest suburbs, and by teachers generally from Scot- 
land, in obscure places down towards the shore, in 
some of the poorest streets of Galata. As the lan- 





dome rising above you like a firmament, and its 
stately pillars, seen far off in the dim light, appearing 
like gigantic stems of trees in a great forest. When 
is this noble structure to be recovered to Christian 


uses ? 
Of the evangelising agencies which we found at 
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guage spoken by the Jews varies with the countries 
from which they have been gathered, the teachers 
| have found a formidable difficulty in this confusion of 

tongues; but being thoroughly in earnest, they have 
conquered it. We were astonished at the amount of 
Christian instruction which the Jewish children were 
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allowed by their parents to receive in the schools, and 
at the extent of their knowledge of the facts of the 
New Testament. Probably the parents calculate that 
their children will retain the secular advantages of 
the schools, and that the Christian impressions and 
associations will be thrown off when they return to 
exclusively Jewish circles. But this is not always the 
case. And meanwhile, it is the unanimous testimony 
of all the teachers that the prejudices of the young 
generation of Jews against Christianity are greatly 
diminished. The incredulity may continue in the 


case of the greater number; but the gall of the old 
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| fanaticism has been dried up. One of the most plea- 
| sant sounds we heard in Constantinople was that of a 
| number of Jewish inquirers who had come by night 
| for conversation with a humble evangelist, in whose 
‘house we were sitting. Their discussion ended by 
| their singing together a number of Christian hymns 
|in German. This was the beginning of motion among 
the dry bones. 

Certainly one of the most hopeful agencies we met 
with in the neighbourhood of this Moslem metropolis 
was the college of the American mission, in the beau- 
tifully situated town of Bebek, about ten miles up the 
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Bosphorus. Besides training a native Christian minis- 
try, it gives a high-class scientific and literary educa- 
tion to its general students, this being pervaded by a 
Christian and Protestant element. When we werethere, 
the number of students was seventy-five, and seventy 
of these were boarders. There cannot be a doubt that 
this well-planned and organized institution will attract 
towards it, in considerable numbers, Moslem youths 
of the higher families. It has begun to do this already. 
And as little can it be doubted that the valuable con- 
cessions in favour of religious liberty, obtained from 
the Sublime Porte by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
the feelings in favour of England produced among tho 
Turks by the events and the issue of the Crimean war, 
have greatly diminished the difficulty of access to the 
Mahometan mind on the subject of Christianity. But 
it is not any of the corrupt Churches that have hitherto 
for the most part represented our religion in the East, 
that are to drive the false prophet from his seat of 
power. It was a dead Christianity that Mahomet 
conquered, and it is neither a dead nor a grossly cor- | 
rupted Christianity that is to drive him out. A philo- 
sophical Turk remarked lately to a Christian physician 
of eminence in Constantinople—‘‘ We do not fear the | 
Latin Church with its images, or the Greek Church 
with its pictures and its ungainly and empty forms. 
These can do nothing to shake the hold which the 
Moslem faith has of the East. But we do fear, be- 
cause we respect, your simple Protestant worship of | 
God without any material representation or medium, | 
and we dread the power and prevalence of your Gospel | 
which presents God as love.” The large house, at pre- 
sent occupied by the American college at Bebek, is 
only held by them in temporary possession. They 
are proceeding to erect, at the sole expense of one 
munificent American, a Mr. Roberts, a college-build- 
ing on a high hill behird Bebek, which will be a land- 
mark for every ship entering the Bosphorus from the 
Black Sea. But there is a story connected with the 
present house, told us by Dr. Hamlin, the able presi- 
dent of the college, which shows us how romance and 
generous impulses occasionally play their part even in 
Turkey. 
Just about a hundred years ago, two young men 
were engaged by their parents in assisting them in 
the shops respectively kept by them: the one was a 
tobacconist, the other a baker. The shops stood oppo- 
site to each other at the corner of one of the streets of 
Pera, and the two youths meeting and conversing 
every day, grew up in intimacy which ripened into 
fast friendship. By and by, however, the young 
tobacconist became impatient of weighing out lumps 
of Latakea and taking piastres in return; and one day 
he announced to his friend his intention to leaye Con- 
stantinople, and try his fortune elsewhere, expressing 
his confidence that a grander destiny lay before him 
than that of tobacco-selling. The young baker was 
inconsolable at losing him; but no argument or per- 
suasion could drive him from his purpose. He went 
to a far-distant place in the Turkish empire, and in a 
few years all knowledge regarding him by his old 
friends was lost. He was received into situations of 
trust. He became the secretary of a pasha; when 
the pasha died, he became his successor. He was 





nitude and importance. In thirty-five years he was 
raised to be Grand Vizier, and returned to Constanti- 
nople in possession of an authority and splendour 
only second to that of the Sultan himself. He was 
now aman of years, with a long white beard; but 
through all the long interval, he had never forgotten 
the friend of his youth. Was he still alive? One of 
the earliest acts of the new vizier was to send one of 
his chief servants down to the corner of the old street 
in Pera, to inquire whether a baker with his friend’s 
name still kept shop there; and, if so, to tell him 
that the Grand Vizier commanded him immediately 
into his presence. The baker was long before this 
time a married man with numerous children, and the 
message went like a death-knell to his heart, for 
commands like this usually boded either imprison- 
ment or death. He asked the servant in terror what 


' he had done to bring upon him such a message? He 


had cheated no man. He had not used false weights 
or uneven balances. He had not adulterated the 
flour with which his bread was baked. His neighbours 
were drawn into his house by the noise of his lamenta- 
tions and entreaties, as well as by those of his wife 
and children. But the servant must obey his orders, 
and take him with him by force, if he longer refused 
to come. He went, and through the midst of nume- 
rous guards, and of splendours almost regal, was led 
into the presence of the Grand Vizier. He was asked 
whether he was the baker trading at the corner of a 
certain street in Pera. He acknowledged that he 
was, at the same time protesting his innocence of any 
charges that might have been brought against him, 
and casting himself down at the Grand Vizier’s feet. 
Then the vizier asked him whether he remembered 
the young tobacconist who had been his companion 
in the days of his early manhood, and who had sud- 
denly gone from his side to court a better fortune far 
away. Did he not yet recognise the voice and the coun- 
tenance of the friend of his youth? The man looked 
up, all his fears fled, and in another moment the two 
men were locked in each other’s arms. It ended in 
the baker’s being raised to the high office of chief 
treasurer to the Grand Vizier; and the present 
spacious building, occupied by the College of the 
American Mission at Bebek, is this chief treasurer’s 
old summer-house, 

One is apt to be disappointed at the comparatively 
few remains of antiquity that present themselves in 
a city so large as Constantinople, and with so long a 
history behind it. The frequent and wide-spread 
conflagrations in part account for this; still more, 
the fact that this city has had so many conquerors 
and a corresponding succession of masters, each of 
whom did his utmost to obliterate the marks of his 
predecessor. The wreath of sand raised by the wave 
of one conquest, has been cancelled by the next. 
The hippodrome, or ancient race-course, into which 
half the population of old Byzantium used to pour 
itself, and where emperors watched the chariot-races 
as they would have done the issue of a great battle, 
retains around it scarcely even a lingering glory. 
And the grand old cistern of Stamboul, erected by 
Constantine, and said to have been capable of con- 
taining a supply of water sufficient for the wants of 





removed from one pashalic to another of greater mag- 


the city for sixty days, with hundreds of marble 
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pillars supporting its spacious roof, is now a vast 
damp cellar, into which you descend by a rickety 
wooden stair, and in which some half-naked men, 
moving about like the figures in Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,” 
where the very light is darkness, ply the humble art 
of rope-spinning. But we were fortunate in meeting 
with one specimen of great antiquity and of consider- 
able biblical interest. 

This was a beautiful alabaster bas-relief (p. 769), in 
excellent preservation, representing the ancient prac- 
tice of rhabdomancy, or divination by rods. There is 
one allusion to this form of superstition in Hosea iy. 
12, from which it appears that the revolted Israelites 
had adopted it, in common with so many other heathen 
practices: ‘‘My people ask counsel at their stocks, 


-and their staff declareth unto them.” One mode of 


divining by this means was to set up a number of 
rods in the earth, and when they fell during the mut- 
tering of certain verses and incantations, to derive the 
wished-for presages from the direction of the fall. But 
another method was for a person to take a rod and mea- 
sure its length by spans, saying each time alternately, 
“JT will go; I will not go;” or, ‘I will do; I will 
forbear ;’’ and then he decided, according to the alter- 
native which was associated with the last span. It is 
this second method that is represented in the bas- 
relief we are describing. A woman is the diviner, 
and two persons are consulting her, and waiting her 
decision with an interest evidently not unmixed with 
fear. This alabaster was drawn up a few years since 
by some fishermen, from the Bosphorus near its en- 
trance to the Black Sea, opposite the sacred promon- 
tory of Jupiter Ourios, on which was a temple to 
which mariners used to resort and pray for fayourable 
winds. It is supposed to date five hundred years before 
Christ. It became the property of the venerable 
Dr. Millingen, an eminent English physician in Con- 
stantinople, to whose kindness we are indebted for 
the drawing of it which is subjoined. 

From the same good physician we received some 
recollections and impressions of Lord Byron, on 
whom he had atfended during his last illness at Mis- 
solonghi. There were some few topics on which 
Byron could never touch in conversation without bit- 
terness. One of these was the harsh treatment he 
had received in his youth from his mother, who with 
an excess of blandishment at one moment, taunted 
him the next with ingenious and most unmotherly 
cruelty, because of his deformed foot. This treat- 
ment seems to have given the first touch of misan- 
thropy to a nature that was originally not unkind or 
ungenerous; but, except when his path was crossed 
by this and one or two other spectres, his conversation 
was genial and sometimes playful. 

Though he was reserved in his references to the 
supreme subject of religion, yet, when he did allude 
to it, he showed an accurate acquaintance with the 
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facts of Scripture; and, while unsettled in his convic- 
tions on many matters of Christian belief, he would 


have resented the charge of infidelity as a slander and , 


awrong. One of his sayings to Dr. Millingen was, 
‘Should I get well again, don’t be surprised if I 
become a bigot ;” by which he evidently meant, a 
person with strong and definite beliefs. But he 
appears to have had the sad consciousness, beneath 
all his efforts at cheerfulness, that while he had won 
a great earthly immortality, he had not found solid 
rest, and was not like the eagle standing in sunlight 
on the rock, but rather like the bird wounded, and 
fluttering, and sinking over a dark abyss. 

One morning at breakfast, when there was a return 
of some of his earlier brightness, Dr. Millingen sug- 
gested that he might gratify his friends by writing a 
few verses. He received the request kindly, at the 
same time declaring himself to be utterly untuned 
and unstrung for poetry. He retired, however, to 
another apartment, and in a few hours returned with 


| those well-known verses, sorrowful alike in their 


retrospect and their forebodings, which proved indeed 
to be his last. He read them with a thrill of emotion 
that lighted up his countenance as with fire, and 
made his whole frame quiver :— 


“Tis time this heart should be unmoved, 
Since others it has ceased to move; 
Yet though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love. 


‘* My days are in the yellow leaf; 
The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone.” 


But our notes were to be of Constantinople. We 
suppose few can have looked at the unrivalled geo- 
graphical position of this splendid city, without in- 
quiring why it is not a centre of immeasurably greater 
power and influence. Placed at the point of junction 
between two great continents, within a few hours of 
the mouths of the Danube, not far from the valley of 
the Euphrates, holding in its hand the key of one of 
the doors of the Black Sea, and commanding the 
eastern gateway of the Mediterranean, why is it 
not commercially and politically among the mightiest, 
instead of needing to be bolstered and guarded, like a 
sick man, by other nations? Perhaps some would 
answer, that nations and cities as often become great 
by conquering natural difficulties as by seizing natural 
advantages. Others, comparing what 'the proud city 
would be with what she is, have sarcastically replied, 
with Montesquieu, ‘‘ God permitted that Turks should 
exist on the earth—a people the most fit to possess 
uselessly a great empire.” Education, true Chris- 
tianity, and liberty would make Constantinople, in 
a century, the mistress of the sunny East, and the 
benefactress of three continents. 

ANDREW THOMSON. 
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NOTES FOR READERS OUT OF THE WAY. 


(THE shortness and yet decisiveness of the work of the last 

few months, in disestablishing and disendowing the 
Church of Ireland, fills every one with a sensation of astonish- 
ment, Most changes of equal magnitude have been the work 
of years; the Disruption in Scotland was preceded by the 
ten years’ conflict; and both in the ecclesiastical and in the 
political world, campaign has usually followed campaign for 
the greater part of a generation, before the final step was 
achieved. The short sharp decisiveness of the work of the 
past session of Parliament is felt to be unprecedented ; and 
men hardly know what may come next, in presence of a 
force which achieves its results with such unexampled swift- 
ness. The idea of any party having ten, twenty, or thirty 
years to set their house in order is now felt to be out of the | 
question ; some loud summons may be heard at the gate to- 
morrow, and hardly a moment allowed for deliberation or for 
parley. There is no doubt that the great moral lesson of 
this process, by which even the oldest institutions are so 
shaken at the present day, ought to be, how earnestly men 
ought to look to the soundness both of their personal stand- 
ing and of the foundations of the institutions with which 
they are connected. It is an interesting fact that periods of 
political and ecclesiastical convulsion are usually periods of 
no small religious impressibility. The spirits of men are 
often thrown into a state of malleability most unlike their | 
usual hard and unimpressible condition ; and large commu- 
nities become moulded by spiritual forces the action of which 
in ordinary times is felt only here and there. How much it 
is to be desired that the remarkable period on which we have 
entered may become one of great and enduring religious im- 
pression, it is surely unnecessary for us to say. 

Called in from the business of conflict, the Irish Church 
has now to turn its energies to that of internal administra- | 
tion. Invested suddenly with the full functions of self- 
government, it has to consider how that government is to be 
carried on. The most interesting question to the general 





public in reference to this subject is, the part that may be | 
assigned to the laity, in the administration of the Church’s 
affairs. One party may incline to a system of clerical rule, | 
another may be strenuous for an ample recognition of the | 
lay element. Under the influence of the latter feeling, the 
idea of reviving Convocation—a purely clerical body—is 
viewed with dislike; but in what form the laity may be 
called to take part in the affairs of the Church has yet to be 
decided. Called, as the clergy and members of that Church 
are so suddenly, to the great duty of re-organizing a dis- 
established Church, and of substituting a support to be 
derived from the free-will offerings of the people for a sup- 
port derived from the countenance of the State, their position | 
claims the earnest sympathy and good-will of all Christian 
men. Under God, much will depend on the calmness, for- 
bearance, and harmony that shall prevail among themselves, | 
and on their reliance on the great Head of the Church for 
wisdom and for grace. It is their privilege to know that 
the gates of hell have never prevailed against the Christian 
Church ; that it is the very proof of her heavenly vitality 
that she has subsisted, and even flourished, under all varieties | 
of outward circumstances,—that in tempests she has ever | 
found the crest of the wave, and always had cause to per- | 
ceive the unreasonableness of the question, ‘“ Master, carest 
thou not that we perish ?’’ Whatever views may be held 
as to the character of the measure which has placed the Irish 
Church in the present position, every Christian heart must, 


at all events, share the wishes so eloquently expressed by 
the Lord Chancellor:—“ As an Englishman and a Church- 
man, I feel that there is this danger, that among men now- 
a-days, as of vld among the Greeks, there is a feeling that 
the Cross is foolishness, and, in the pride of intellect, men 
are despising the humility of love. I want to cherish that 
feeling of love, and I believe that this measure will do as 
much to knit into one body of Christians, united against 
their spiritual foes, the professors of various shades of reli- 
gious opinion, as, by the affection and harmony resulting 
from the measure, it will enable the State to show a firm 
front to its external foe.” 


A NOTHER meeting of the Wesleyan Conference has 
“taken place. The less conspicuous branches of the 
Methodist family have also been holding their re-unions, 
some of them important enough to command a large share 
of general interest if they were not overshadowed by the 
magnitude of the parent tree. Having outlived the con- 
tempt of its early years, and having, moreover, attained 
social importance and influence, Methodism is now placed 
in a position of no small difficulty and trial. Called at 
first to confront only the darkness and ignorance of the mass, 
it has now to adjust itself to the culture, the intellect, the 
wealth and social refinement of a considerable section of 
its own members and of the community at large. The 
difficulty lies in preserving, in these circumstances, its sim- 
plicity, faithfulness, and spirituality, and in maintaining 
the great doctrines of the Cross as fresh and living truths, 
not mere traditional dogmas. In the view of these things, 
it is interesting to find that the opening Sermon of the 
President, at Hull, was one worthy to be classed, in itself 
and in its effects, with the characteristic sermons of former 
days. The close and solemn appeals to heart and con- 
science in which it dealt took effect, it is said, on many, 
who seemed to be turned from darkness to light. The 
Wesleyan body has not allowed itself to be drawn into 
entangling political movements or connections, but con- 
tinues to cherish fondly, as its great aim, that concern for 
immortal souls for which even Dr. Pusey has expressed his 
respect and admiration. ‘The subjects that have chiefly 
occupied the attention of the Conference and its Committees, 
are schools and Sunday-schools, chapel-building, the state 
of the masses, home and foreign missions. Sunday-schools 
have all along been one of the most cherished institutions of 
Wesleyanism. The dimensions to which it has grown are, 
in round numbers, 5,300 schools, 600,000 scholars, and 
100,000 officers and teachers. The influence of the system 
is, perhaps, not smaller in developing the,abilities and zeal 
of the 100,000 teachers, than in imparting instruction and 
moulding the character of the 600,000 scholars. Of day- 
schools, for which within the last few years the Wesleyans 
have organized a scheme, the number approaches 700, at the 
top of which there is a large training institution at West- 
minster, presided over by Dr. Rigg. In building or im- 
proving chapels and defraying debts, some three-quarters of 
a million of pounds have been spent during the year. Still 
it was felt that building and maintaining chapels, however 
efficient they might be, would not overtake the work to be 
done among the masses, and Mr. Prest earnestly pressed the 
scheme, to which we adverted last month, of renting rooms 
for mission sermons, and having prayer-meetings in the 
houses of the veople. It was also urged that evangelists of 
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the working class should be more employed, to go about at 
their leisure time, among the people. A want of fair play 
was complained of on the part of some landlords and persons 
of influence, who were opposed to the holding of meetings, 
and actually inserted clauses in leases forbidding their 
tenants to give their houses for such purposes. Of the 
efforts of the Wesleyans in the field of foreign missions we 
have often had occasion to speak. The missionary spirit is 
the soul of their system. Long may it continue to burn with 
pure and hallowed flame! 


MUCH excitement has been caused by the prosecution of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, of Cardiff, for first receiving into 
their house a young Jewish girl, Esther Lyons, a refugee, 


.on the alleged ground of cruel treatment, from the house of 


her father, and thereafter concealing the place of her retreat. 
The trial occupied several days, and was signalised by the 
extraordinary length of the pleadings on each side. Miss 
Lyons being a member of a Hebrew family, and Mr. 
Thomas a minister of a Baptist church, the question of pro- 
selytizing came in, as furnishing the supposed motive for 
which Mr. and Mrs. Thomas acted as they did. The verdict 
of the jury was against Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, but being 
opposed to the charge of the judge, a new trial has been 
moved for. The general judgment of the public in the case 
seems to be, that while Mrs. Thomas acted wrongly in receiv- 
ing into her house this girl, who complained of being 
eruelly treated at home, her offence was not to be severely 
dealt with,—as proceeding from a kindly impulse at the 
moment, and that the proper course would have been to 
advise the girl to return to her home, and complain to the 
authorities of the treatment she received. Occasion has been 
taken of the occurrence for many sharp and bitter things 
being written against what is called the proselytizing spirit ; 
although it does not appear why gegigl of eighteen ought nat 
to be talked to on the subject of religion sey whys, Christian 
friend should not scek to divest her of-her prejadic2s against 
the holy name which all Christians adore. . 


> 
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UT an infinitely more serious case of scandal is that 
which has occurred in the nunnery of Wesojae ‘at 
Cracow, a nunnery of Carmelite bare-footed nus’ >The 
facts are so well known that it is hardly necessary ‘to 
rehearse them. In consequence of an anonymous letter 
addressed to the authorities, search was made in the nun- 
nery, and a nun, named Barbara Ubryk, found in a wretched 
cell, in a state of utter nakedness, and of filth not to be 
described, and so shattered in reason and debased in ap- 
pearance, as to seem as much like a beast as a woman. In 
that dark and filthy cell, seven paces long by six wide, full 
of all kinds of dirt, and without the slightest accommodation 
for decency, without stove, bed, table, or chair, with no 
light but what struggled through a small window-niche, 
this Barbara Ubryk had been confined for one-and-twenty 
years. Nothing could have been more horrible than her 
appearance as her cell-door was opened by the authorities, 
her filthy body, thin knock-kneed legs, hollow cheeks, and 
closely-shorn dirty head, unwashed for years. The bishop, 
being sent for, burst out upon the sisters—“Furics, not 
women, that you are! is it thus that you propose to enter the 
kingdom of heaven?’”?’ When the imprisoned nun was 
asked the reason of her treatment, she replied that she had 
broken her vow of chastity: ‘ but these ’’—pointing to the 
sisters, in high excitement—“ are not angels!” ‘The ex- 
citement of the inhabitants of Cracow has been intense, and 
it is with great difficulty that they have been kept from 
executing, not only on the convent of Wesola, but on all 
similar institutions in Cracow, the most summary and 
terrible vengeance. At the first investigation of the out- 
rage, the authorities of Cracow seem to have behaved some- 
what timidly, allowing the nuns, for example, to give 
evidence while wearing their veils, in consequence of which 
their faces could not be seen. Meanwhile, by orders from 
Vienna, the Abbess Wenzyk, with her coadjutor, have been 
lodged in prison, and the trial will be conducted in public. 
The cloister. has since bee: searched, and strange things 
found among its furniture. In the Chamber of Penitence 


there were found heavy iron crosses, which the sisters had 
to carry; heavy marble stones, with thongs attached, with 
which they had to beat their breasts ; and crowns of thorns, 
iron nails, and knouts for securing due contrition. It seems 
probable that this horrid scandal may lead to a general 
visitation of Austrian convents. It is said that a century 
ago such a visitation was set on foot in consequence of a some- 
what similar discovery at Vienna. A monk, summoned at 
midnight, was conducted to a miserable cell, where lay a poor 
aged monk in the very act of dying, who had been fifty-two 
years a prisoner. Another had been fifty years, another 
forty-three, another fifteen, and another nine, three of them 
being quite mad. The fear is, that the present excited 
feeling of the public may be satisfied with a single visitation, 
and that the matter, going to sleep again, the way may be 
left for the recurrence of such tragedies. It may be but 
rarely that such outrageous crimes occur, but the system 
under which cruelty thus culminates cannot but generate 
an infinity of lesser wrongs. We lately had a sample in 
England of the bitter fruit of the conventual tree. Public 
feeling in England can hardly fail to be affected by such 
revelations ; and the spirit that demands for such institu- 
tions a rigid public surveillance must ultimately prevail. 


REPARATIONS continue to be made for the Ecumenical 
Council; but its course does not, in all respects, run 
smooth. Many members of the Catholic Church itself— 
especially such of them as have any liberal tendencies—are 
alarmed lest a powerful effort be made to crush all their 
aspirations, and to reduce the whole of modern society to 
the level of the famous Syllabus. Attention has been 
called toa remarkable address from the Catholics of Coblentz 
to their bishop, in which they begin by adverting to the 
distinction attempted to be made between “ liberal ’’ Catholics 
end,“ real ’”’,Catholics, the former being denied the position 
of Catholics ‘at gll. That position and its rights neverthe- 
less they claim for themselves. They go on to set forth the 
objects to which they conceive that the Council ought to 
} giydéits attention, namely, the adjustment of the relations of 
tae Church to the civil community. ‘They advocate pro- 
vincial synods, deprecate the attempt to separate the clergy 
and laity from that community of education which they 
have hitherto enjoyed in the universities, desire for the laity 
a more general participation in the Christian and social life 
of the parish, and remonstrate against the Index Librorum 
Prohiditorwn, as inconsistent with the dignity of the Church, 
and as a system which could not possibly fulfil its object, 
often depending on chance or on private denunciation of a 
word. ‘The address hopes that the Council will decree the 
suppression of the Index. In the like spirit an influential 
Berlin paper expresses its anxiety as to the ‘ portentous 
cloud in the horizon’’ in the coming Council. “The hard- 
won victory of intelligence over ignorance is to be reversed, 
the work of the Reformation to be undone, and the religious, 
political, and social relations of the Christian world are to 
be revised and brought into harmony with the edicts of an 
ecclesiastical conclave to be assembled in Rome!” Such 
policy cannot triumph, but it is feared that much trouble 
may be given, owing to a concurrence of circumstances 
favourable to the papal power. “The present Pontiff is 
personally popular, an apathy in purely ecclesiastical 
matters prevails among continental Protestants, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, in the Reformed states of Germany, 
is completely untrammelled by the government. In the 
bosom of the Church itself, every semblance of independent 
thought or action has disappeared. For a thousand years 
the Catholic episcopacy have never been so utterly power- 
less, so helplessly servile at Rome, as at this moment. An 
ominous increase has taken place in the ranks of the Jesuits, 
which on 1st January last numbered 8,584 members, while 
in 1838 the entire order did not amount to more than one 
third of that number. Its head-quarters are of course in 
Rome, but by its emissaries it is ubiquitous, and many of 
its patrons, perhaps even of the affiliated, are German 
Bishops. ... . There are thousands of timid minds which 
will receive the decrees of the Council as if they were pro- 
claimed by the voice of Sinai itself.’? In the view of such 
things, the Protestant proposal that the month of December 
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should be one of special prayer against the spread and pro- 
gress of Popish error, and for the triumph of the word of 
very deeply to every earnest 


God, must commend itself 
Protestant. 


ISSIONARIES like the Rev. Robert Moffat ought at 


all times to command the respectful attention of the’ 


Church, especially when telling us of the changes which 
they have witnessed during a long life of missionary activity. 
Such a retrospect, in connection with the Bechuana mission, 
in Southern Africa, has recently been given by Mr. Moffat. 
At one period of the mission he had the feeling that if he 
could only see the Scriptures translated into their language, 
and readers able to appreciate their value, he should then 
say, like Simeon, “ Now, Lord, lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace.”” Not only had he seen that object accom- 
plished, but also churches established, a goodly company 
gone to the house of many mansions, numbers following in 
their steps, and thousands able to read the Bible in their 
own language. The people connected with their mission 
stations appeared as if a century in advance of others. Un- 


like other native tribes, they were increasing in numbers | 


under the influence of Christianity. How far disease and 
brandy, too often the accompaniment of civilised intruders, 
may exert their influence, remained to be seen. Ostrich 
feathers had brought many European traders into the coun- 
try. The conduct of some of these made them blush before 
the natives, who had been heard to say, “We Bechuanas 
were bad enough, but the white man beats us hollow.” 
When the Bechuana msssion was commenced, and for years 
after, no such things as trousers, shirts, jackets, gowns, or 
any tool of European manufacture, was seen or heard of. 
‘“* Now one need only see our congregations, especially on a 
Sabbath day, to be convinced that wonders have been done 
in that respect. Many thousand pounds of British goods 
are yearly brought to this one station alone, in which there 
are two well-conducted shops which supply the country for 
hundreds of miles around. Books in the laugyage age Dping 
continually bought and read, and it is impossible for me to 
express the gratitude we fecl to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society for enabling us to place the precious ~olume 
of inspiration in the hands of the natives.” Mr. Moffat 
makes allusion to the fact that his years are now threescore 
and fourteen, though he is still strong; but when he looks 
to the interminable regions of darkness beyond, he cannot 
help exclaiming, “‘O that I were young again!” 

Besides Bechuana, other missionary districts have borne 
singular testimony to the civilising influence of Christianity, 
as well as its converting power. It is interesting to find 
that Madagascar, which has lately presented so striking a 
proof of the latter, is also in the way of making the other 
manifest. Mx. Cameron, a missionary there of the London 
Missionary Society, gives an almost romantic account of the 
history of a small case of acids which he had bfought with 
him from England. <A search for limestone had been set on 
foot by the King ; the acids enabled Mr. Cameron to test the 


specimens, and to show that limestone was to be found in 
several localities near the capital. Soon after, the idolatrous 
and persecuting Queen came to the throne. At a conference 
with the missionaries, she asked them if they could teach her 
people anything else but religion, and in particular, if they 
could teach them to make soap. By means of his acids, Mr, 
Cameron was enabled to find out what vegetable ashes were 
capable of producing soap, and having made fromsomea couple 
of bars, he presented them to the Queen, and entered into a 
contract for a regular supply. In consequence of this, the 
feeling of the Queen towards the Christians was modified for 
atime. By-and-by, it turned out that gunpowder could 
not be made for want of sulphur; Mr. Cameron was sent to 
work again, and discovered a sulphuret of iron which yielded 
sulphur in abundance. Further, he was commissioned to 
give counsel in the erection of a gunpowder mill. A theo- 
dolite which he had brought with him enabled him to survey 
the line of a canal, three miles in length, and to superintend 
various other works, which occupied him for five years. All 
this tended to procure a favourable feeling, on the part of 
the people, at all events, to the mission. And it was well 
that there was a Protestant missionary on the spot capable 
of aiding in such matters; for the French missionaries were 
very strenuous in promoting material benefits ; and had the 
Protestants neglected that department wholly, the state of 
things ultimately might have been very different. 


BITUARY notices again fall to be made. The name of 
the Rev. Dr. Kina, who died at Athens on the 22nd May, 
| is well known to all readers of missionary news. For half 
| a century he had been a missionary, chiefly in Greece. An 
| American by birth, he early entered on mission work in the 
| Oriental field, and having married a Greek lady in 1829, he 
| became a residenter at Athens in 1831. There the rest of 
| his life was chiefly spent. Owing mainly to his exertions, 
| the. Bibie has veer !argely: circulated in Greece, and is much 
used in Greek sg¢hoels He had translated five volumes of 
Anjerican tracts into modern Greek, in which language also 
he had publisked four volumes of his own works. He was in 
character and.veligion of the Puritan type, and had a strong 
‘convietion,looixing to the mental characteristics of the Greeks, 
_that, ib was only a Puritan religion that could transform 
-then »The Wesleyan notices contain accounts of the murder 
of Mr. Wurrrizy, by the Maories, in New Zealand, in the 
| sixty-second year of his age, and after thirty-six years 
missionary labour among them. At home, we have to notice 
| the death of Dr. WapprineTon, Dean of Durham, and author 
| of an excellent history of the Christian Church, which 
appeared originally in the Library of Useful Knowledge. 
| Dr. Hammron, Bishop of Salisbury, has died, after a 
| lengthened illness—a man of much devotedness and high 
character, but holding and avowing such Popish views on 
the real presence, that many, both of the clergy and the 
| laity in his district, felt called to protest publicly against 
them. 
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Sadler's Slew Season Bustard 
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READY FOR DELIVERY 


IN THE COURSE OF THIS MONTH. 
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‘Founded 1815, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


| The 


Scotti/ob Widows Fund 


IS 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


HEAD OFFICE_No. 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London—4 ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, CORNHILL. 


Dublin—9 Lower SAcKVILLE STREET. Belfast—17 Hicu Street. 

Glasgow—141 BUCHANAN STREET. Leeds—18 East PARADE. 

Manchester.—39 Cross STREET, KING STREET. Dundee—53 REFORM STREET. 

Liverpool—14 Water STREET. | Birmingham—39 New Street. 
Norwich—48 St. GiLes’ CHuRCH PLAIN. 


And Agencies in the other principal Cities and Towns in the United Kingdom, 


ates 
- 


Resources. 
The Realized Fund exceeds . , £4,750,000 
The Annual Revenue exceeds : 600,000 





Persons desiring to effect Assurances 


with the fullest measure of pecuniary advantage to themselves, should be guided 
in their selection of an Office entirely by a careful examination of such Financial 
Documents as the following :—1. A BALANCE-SHEET OF ASSETS AND LIA- 
BILITIES; 2. A FULL TABLE OF BONUS ADDITIONS TO POLICIES OF ALL 
DURATIONS; 3. A FULL TABLE OF SURRENDER VALUES REPAYABLE UNDER 
DISCONTINUED POLICIES OF ALL DURATIONS. 

I. WHAT CAN ANY ONE KNOW REGARDING ¢he Security of a Life Office with- 
out its Balance-Sheet of Assets and Liabilities ? 

. WHAT CAN ANY ONE KNOW REGARDING (¢he Profitable character of a 
Life Business without such Balance-Sheet, and also a full Table of the 
Bonuses declared on all Policies ? 

. WHAT CAN ANY ONE KNOW REGARDING ¢he Worth of Policies as Nego- 
tiable Securities, or of their Value to the Assured during Life, without 
a full Table of Surrender Values ? 


The Prospectus just published 


Which contains these three important Documents, will be sent free of charge on 
application. The value of the information contained in the Prospectus must, on 
consideration, be sufficiently evident to every business man. 
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Scottish Wivows’ Funh Life Assurance Society. 





The Economy of the Mutual System 


is very simply shown by the following illustration taken from the Society’s 
own figures, with the view of conveying a definite idea of the Money Value of 
the System to the Society’s own Policy-holders. The Profit realized during 
the seven years (1859 to 1866) amounted, as shown in the Balance-Sheet, to 
£834,183, 10s. 1d. Now, had the Society been a Proprietary Company, from a 
tenth to a third—more probably a fifth—of this large sum would have been 
paid away to Shareholders. Under the Proprietary system, therefore, the follew- 
ing would have been the 


Loss to the Society’s Policy-holders. 


Allowing one-tenth of the Profits to Shareholders, . , . £83,418 
Allowing one-fifth (the most usual proportion), . : , . 166,836 
Allowing one-fourth of the Profits, . ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 208,546 
Allowing one-third of the Profits, . ; : 7 ; . 278,061 


Such being the amounts saved by the Mutual System during the compara- 
tively short period of seven years, it is evident that during an average lifetiine 
the saving to Policy-holders must amount to an enormous sum. 


Actual Results to the Policy-holders. 


The Bonuses paid at the death of Members last year (1868) amounted to the 
large sum of £112,413, 9s. 11d.,which on ¢he original Sums assured, £269,948, 
18s., represented a Cash Bonus on each £100 assured of . £41 12 10 
On the other hand, the Average proportion of the Premiums 
charged for Expenses of Management, etc., was at the rate 
of £27, 9s. 6d. per cent. on the “pure” Premium of each 
£100 Assured, which is the exact equivalent of a further 
Sum Assured of i i : ; ‘ ; ss ‘o ¢ 
Thus, the Representatives of Policy-holders have not only 4 A 
ceived each £100 Assured for which the “pure” Premium 
was charged, and been repaid the whole £27, 9s. 6d. per cent. See ones 
charged for Expenses, but in addition they have received .| Of #14: 3% 4. 








So striking a view of the advantages actually realized under Life Assurance Policies tould 
only be exhibited by a large Mutual Society economically conducting a high-class business, 
commanding the most profitable returns on its Investments, and distributing its entire Profits 
among tis Policy-holders alone. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS for the Assurance of £100 at Death, with Profits. 
































Age. Premiums. Age. Premiums. | Age. Premiums. || Age- Premiums. || Age. Premiums. | 
22|£2 311 || 80/42 11 9 | 88/43 3 0 | 46/4318 7 | 54145 8 5 
S|. ae GF T-S2.) 2.14.2 40| 3 6 3 48) 4 3 7 not ¢ 3.3 
2%6| 2 7 6 |34| 216 9 || 42| 310 0 | 60| 410 7 | 58] 611 10 
8} 2°99 36} 219 9 | 44] 314 1 52) 4 18 11 } et F459 








Forms of Proposal and all necessary information may be obtained 
free of charge. 
HEAD OFFICE, SAMUEL RALEIGH, Manager. 
9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. J. J. P. ANDERSON, Secretary. 
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PURE LICHT WINES FOR THE SUMMER SEASON. 


HEDGES & BUTLER 


Recommend and guarantee their 
St. Julien Claret, at ... 1. see aa » 188. ,203., 248,., and 30s. per doz. 


White Bordeaux’ 24s., 30s., and 3és. ,, 


Burgundy eo cen 00s cee. see 248., 363.,and 428, 4, 
Chaviis =... vee eee eee 24s., 308., 36s.. and 448. 44 
Hovk and Moselle . eee cee cee cee 24s., 30+., 36s., and 488. ,, 
Sparkhng Champagne... ... ooo 36s., 4x8., 603, and 6s. ,, 
Sherry ooo 24s., 30s., 363., and 4’s. ,, 


Port from first-class Shippers 24s., 30s., 36s., and 42s. 

Hochheimer, Marcubrunner, Rudesheimer, Steinberg, Liebfraumileh, 
60s.; Johannisberger and steinberger, 72s., 848 , to 120:.; Braunbe ger, 
Gruphausen, aod Scharzberg, 48s. to 84s. ; sparkling Moselle, 48s., t03., 
66s., 788. ; very choice Champagne, 6ts., 74s.; fine old Sack, Ma msey, 
Frontignac, Vermuth, Constantia, Lachryme Christi, Imperiai Tukay, 
and other rare Wines. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandv, 48s., 60s., and 72s. per doz. 

4 Foreign Liqueurs of every description. 

On receipt of a post-office order, or reference, any quantity will be 

forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
London: 155, Regent Street, W. Brighton: 30, King's Road. 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 





LADIES AND VISITORS TO LONDON 
Should pay a Visit of Inspection to the 


SHOW-ROOMS OF JAMES SPENCE & Co, 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
Who are now offering theic New and Useful 


STOCK of NOVELTIES for the SUMMER SEASON 


At such prices as cannot fail to give satisfaction. Following are a few 
specialities:—FANCY SILKS, with satin stripes, all colours, from 
3ls. 6d. for 12 yards. Good wearing BLACK GLACE SILKS, from 
35s. 6d. for 12 yards (patterns post free). Their Guinea Silk Jacket is 
unequalled ; also Fancy Dresses, Ribbons, Lace, Hosiery, Gloves, Trim- 
mings, Parasvls, Ties, &c., equally cheap. 


FAMILY LINENS, 
FAMILY AND COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JAMES SPENCE and Ca., 


76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 





“APPROVED FAMILY REQUISITES. 


KEATING’S CHILDREN’S WORM 
TABLET.—A PUKELY VEGETABLE SWEETMEAT, both in 
S@ppearance and taste, furni-hing a most agreeable method of ad- 
ministeri' g a well-known Remedy for INTESTINAL or THREAD 
WORMg, It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is espe- 
cially adapted for children. Sold in Tins, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Put up in small Boxes “specially " for Post, which will be forwarded 

on receipt of 14 Stamps. 


KEATING’S INSECT DESTROYING 

WDER.—F.EAS, BUGS, COCKROACHES, BEETLES, ANTS, 

MOCQUL rOus8, MOTHS, &c., are instantly destroyed by this pow- 

der, which is quite harmless to animal life. Imported and sold in 

Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; or Is. Packets free by post 

for 12 Postage Stamps, and 2s. 6d. on receipt of 36; also in bottles, 
with bellows, 1s. 6d. and 3s. each. 


The above preparations are sold by all respectable Chemists, and by the 
Proprietor, 


THOS. KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 


ce 


USEFUL IN EVERY CELLAR. 
InUN WINE BINS AND SODA WATER nAuKs 


(BURROWS PATENT). 
The best, safest, & most _omconnanguuenn method of keeping Wine & Mineral Waters. 


WSO 000 Coo dl 
rvs an | 
7 7s 


5 - 
Advantages : a of oe Portability and Durability — No 
trouble or risk of Binning — Breakage Prevented—Stock seen qt a 
Glance, &c., &c. Illustrated Lists Free. 





——, 
¥ 


























W. & J. BURROW, Malvern, 


Patentees & Sole Manufa+'urers. 





Furnish 
Your House 
weasel 


-_— 


OETZMANN & CO, 


FURNITURE, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 


FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &, 
A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 


67, 69, 71, & 73, Hampstead Rd., near r Fottenham-Court-Re. 





pre’ 





¥. BAvS 1T bd. YOUR HOUSES, it gives instant relief in Headaches, Sea or Biltons Sickness, and quick'y Cures the worst form of Eruptive or Skin Complaints 


The us dis arisin 


from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood impurities, inoculation, breathing air infected with rage ae Small Pox, are quickly 
sUBDOED AND D RELIE ED BY ITS USE.’ Sold by all Chemists and the maker. I 2s. 6d., each.— 
H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C. Ramzs, Agents, Dublin, Edinburgh, and York: and Glasgow apothecaries” beanie 


n Patent glass stoppered bottles 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. 





Softens the Water, 
CLEARS 
THE CLOTHES, 





£ oe a 


ONE GALLON 


PURE SOAP 


Snitable for all purpores 
without the aid of Soda 


SOLD BY GROCERS & OILMEN. or Washing Powder. 


Sore Makers—JAMES SMITH & SON, Roreworx Lane, GLASGOW. 

















THE ALBERTA LOCK-STITCH FAMILY: SEWING MACHINE, 


WITH SPECIAL IMPROVEMENTS. GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Price 6 Guineas, with ornamental Bronzed stand, 64 Guineas. 


THE EXCELSIOR FAMILY SEWING-MACHINE. 


This celebrated Machine is unrivalled for Strength and Beauty of Stitch. Price Six Guineas. 
Hanp Macuinzs 1n Great Variety, price from 42s, Lists free. 








WHIGHT & MANN, 


1438, Holborn Gill. 











































ONLY PRIZE MEDALS, 











- BWARDED=LOyp, 


rein BENUINE AND DOUBLE SUPERFINE ARE THE QUALITIES “mb cn RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE. 


a : ps 
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MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. 


ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 








ARIS, 7867, 


os 











HIGHLY RECOMMENDED FOR INFANTS AND 
INVALIDS. 





“PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— 














GEA & PERRINS. 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 





LANCET. 





Pronounced Be careful 
by Connoisseurs fo as « for 

} THE ONLY oes “LEA & PERRINS” 
“GOOD SAUCE}. SAUCE. 





*.* Seemame on wrapper, label, bottle, and 
stapper. Sold by Crosse & Bl. well, London, 
and by all dealers in Sauces. © © 
BEWARE OF COl'NTERFEITS. 


LEA & PE!RINS, 


WORGES” ER. 
Poeted Cit Leh ee i. 4 


























| BILLIARDS, DINING, cr LIBRARY TABLES 
(VAILE'S PALENT). 
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COOPER & HOLT, 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
az, 49. and 89, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, EC. 
Five m nutes walk from Moorgate and Broad Street Railway Stations. 

















Of the Highest Quality, 
Manufactured by 


ROSSESBLACKWELL 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 


= 


PROPRIETORS OF | 
-| CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE | 
: AND CURRY PASTE. 





Sold retail in all parts of the Worla, and 
Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. pac 
4 RICE MEDALS, PARIS EXKIBTION, x667, ss 


| TABLE DELICACIES, 
/ 
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VIKIUE AND “CO., CITY KOAD, «4 




















